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CORRESPONDENCE 

[1930-1931] 

relating to the 

Territories Administered by the High 
Commissioner for South Africa. 


L—MINERAL CONCESSIONS AND MINING PROCLAMATIONS IN THE 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


D 14044/89. 


No. 1. 


TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA 
(Sent 12 noon, 2nd January, 1930.) 

[Anntrtrtd by No. 2.] 

No. I. Yodb despatch of 16th November. No. Oil.- Bechuanaland Pro- 
tecorste Mining Law. Should be glad if you would consult your mining expert and 
legal adviser on the various proposals put forward in British South Africa Company's 
mwnorandum (see my Oootfdent.al despatch 6th December. 1928t). and in your 
Confidential despatch No. 82 of 1st February,! »nd your despatch referred to above, 
ano forward pnnts of Proclamation revised after such consultation for discussion with 
British South Africa Company. 

Am doubtful whether further provision is not required respecting private lands, 
since though it is suggested in paragraph 6 of your despatch of 1st February that 
minerals in the*' lands would he exploited as portions of larger concessions, it would 
not appear that mineral nght in European blocks and the Tati District can be dealt 
with on the same basis as mineral concessions in native reserves. Please see in this 
connexion paragraph 6 of my Confidential despatch 41 of 23 January? with regard 
to position of Thti CVimpany —pAssrirLD. 


10141/1. 


No. 2. 


TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 10.32 a m.. 10th January. 1930.) 

[Antwered by No. 4.] 

i j d U . ,TH . ,ANrA »! Y -. N ? 6 You . r . ‘. ele * ram of January, No. l.H Bcchuana- 
land Protectorate Mining Uw. As Malcolm and Clifford (British South Africa Com- 
pany s Consulting Engineers) are due to arrive at Cape Town on 27th January, Chaplin 
suggest*, subject of course to your final approval, that negotiations with the Company 
should be concluded here. Are you and the London director* agreeable to this? With 
reference to the question of workmen’s compensation referred to in your telegram 
No. 69 of 1st November.*! I propose to deal with this question in separate legislation — 


• No. 51 in Dominion. (South African) No. 3 t No. J4 in Dominion. (South African) No. 3. 

J No W .n Dominion. (South African) No. 3 » No. *6 in Dominion. (South African) No. 3. 

i No *• * No. 53 in Dominion. (South African) No. 3. 
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10141/2. 


No. 3. 

TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 11.17 j.m., 14th January, 1930.) 

[Answered by No. 4.] 

14th January. No. tf- My telegram No. 5 of 10th January.* It is proposed 
to discuss the new mining concession to replace agreement between Khama and British 
South Africa Company in Kgotla at Serowe about 27th January. Resident Commis¬ 
sioner feels that there is a possibility of reaching agreement if we promised the tribe 
that they would be compensated in land along either Botletie or Nata River for any 
disturbance caused by mining to their cattle, post-compensation in land award to be 
subject to approval of the High Commissioner. 

As possibility of disturbance extremely remote, considerable undertakings could 
safely be given, more particularly as successful mining operations would more than 
compensate for the surrender of land to the north of these rivers.— Athloxe. 


10141/1. 

No. 4. 

TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 4.5 p.m., 21st January, 1930.) 

No. 7. Your telegram 10th January. No. 5.* British South Africa Companv 
have been consulted and it is agreed that Bechuanaland Protectorate Mining Prociama* 
lion should be discussed with Malcolm and Clifford on understanding that any con¬ 
clusions arrived at during such discussion must be regarded as provisional and subject 
to my approval and to any further views which the Board of the British South Africa 
Company may then submit to me. Views expressed in ray previous communications 
on this subject will no doubt he carefully borne in mind. 

I have no objection to course proposed in your telegram of 14th January, No. 6.t 
—Pakhkikld. 


10141/8. 

No. 6. 

TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 5.35 p.m., 5th February, 1930.) 

[Answered by No. 8.] 

6th February. No. 14. Your telegram 28th September, No. 80. J Chief 
Tshekedi has again applied for permission to proceed to England, and though object of 
visit is not stated it may be assumed that he will ask for an interview with you. 
Application follows on visit of the Chief to Capetown where I granted him an interview, 
and certain correspondence took place which will be forwarded to you by the next 
mail. I communicated to him substance of your telegram above referred to. and at 
the same time I pointed out to him that his decision to appeal to Privy Council against 
Judgment given by Special Court in the RatshoM case may provoke adverse comments 
on the wide powers claimed by Chief and compel the Government to take immediate 
steps to curtail them besides involving Tribe in heavy expense with little prospect of 
recovering costs from Ratshosa if he wins. 

• No. i. t No. 3. ! No. M in D«niniona (South African) No 3. 


'+ 


At an interview he presented me with letter which showed distrust of the High 
Commissioner and Government and that ho had been misled by his advisers as to our 
attitude regarding Khama Concession. I therefore took the opportunity of putting in 
writing statement of the position as it actually exists. I informed him’ that the Con¬ 
cession was matter between him and British South Africa Companv and that he was 
free to take whatever action he thought lit. No right of Bamangwato would be taken 
away by the Mining Proclamation, which would not be applied to the Reservo unless 
the British South Africa Company started mining there. I emphasized that there was 
no intention to bring pressure on the Tribe who would come under the Law just like 
all other inhabitants of the Protectorate. He has since withdrawn objectionable letter. 
I do not consider tliat any good purpose would be served by the Chief visiting England 
now Appeal to the Privy Council might warrant his presence in London but wifi not 
presumably be heard for some time, and undesirable tliat he should idle about in 
England awaiting case for any considerable period. It might, however, be convenient 
to you if the case could be timed to take place about July when the Resident Conimia- 
aioner and Imperial Secretary will be in England. As will be seen from my despatch 
IGth August last No. 444.* I was formerly in favour of your granting the Chief an 
audience but in view of your objection to this and recent unsatisfactory behaviour I 
have told Tshekedi that I cannot recommend his application to sec vou,’ pointing out 
that position with regard to the Mining Uw and Khama Concession has been explained 
to him with the utmost care here, and he has been informed that you cannot add 
anything to what you have said in your telegram of 28th Septeml>er regarding 
political future of the Protectorate. 

• If. however, it is deemed advisable for you to grant interview in order to satisfy 
Chief, and to anticipate an agitation by mem Iters of the l/tndon Missionary Society, 
who are advising and encouraging him in his desire to proceed to England for the 
purpose of appealing to His Majesty's Government in order to enlist assistance in his 
• ffort to put an end to lb*- British .South Africa Company’s mining rights, I consider 
it important that you should adhere firmly to your view that the mining question cannot 
be discussed in Ix»ndon. and that you are not prepared to review, or alter, decision of 
the High Commissioner, given with your approval, that us the Chief is not prepared 
to sign the new Agreement Government cannot further intervene, and that there are 
only two courses left open to him (I) to take stops with a view to termination ot the 
Agreement giving requisite notice to the Company, or (2) to allow existing Agreement 
to stand and to leave it to the Company to proceed to exercise their rights thereunder 
if they see fit to do so. Any other course would seriously weaken authority and 

C tion of the High Commissioner in hi- dealings with native chiefs not only in 
huanaland Protectorate but also in other Territories. Reply by telegraph as 
soon as possible.— Atiii/»ne. 


10141 8 


No. 6. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

[Anmcered by No. 9.] 

Livingstone House, Broadway, 

Westminster, S.W.I., 

Si*. 11th February, 1930. 

Further to the letter of my colleague Mr. F. II. Hawkins of the 12th August 
last,! in reference to Mining Concessions and other matters, as to which Tshekedi, 
the Chief of the Bamangwato in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, has been in consulta¬ 
tion with the High Commissioner of South Africa, may I say that I have received the 
information that the Chief is coming to England and will probably arrive in London 
about the 18th or 19th March, and hopes to have the opportunity of placing certain 
facts before the Secretary of State. The London Missionary Society has been at work 
in Bechuanaland for more tlian one hundred years, and is accordingly deeply interested 
in all that concerns the Bamangwato and tile other tril*es of the Protectorate, and I 
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write accordingly to request that the Secretary of State will grant Tshekedi an interview 
and that the matter be not dealt with until the Chief has had this opportunity 

. ' n "tV"? 1 I ec ? U lhe excenen! r ” u,t, ‘ which followed the interviews 

botween Jshekedi a father, the late Chief Khama. with Mr. Secretary Chamberlain 
thirty-four years ago 

I am. Ac.. 

A. M CHIRGWLN 

(Foreign Secretary ). 


10141/0. 

No. 7. 


ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY 


to 


DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

[Answered by No. 10.] 

Deniaon House, 

296, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

. London. 8 W. 1, 12th February, 1980. 

Uuk Committee is seriously concerned at reports which it is receiving upon 
certain condition* in Bechuanaland, but there is one matter of exceptional urgency, 
upon which we are directed to ask whether you could give us any information 

According to report* supplied to us, there are two Directors'of the British South 
Africa (ompany now in Bechuanaland endeavouring to secure from the Bamangwato 
inbe a mining agreement permitting mining for gold and other mineral* in their 
territory. If this fact stood alone, our Committee might not venture to approach 
you, but the seriousness of the situation arise* from the fact that Government Officials 
appear to bo putting strong administrative pressure upon the Chiefs and people, in 
order to compel them to sign this concession. It is asserted that the Imperial Secrotarv 
has himself gone to the extreme length of giving the Chief an ultimatum that this 
must be signed before the end of this month, failing which the High Commissioner 
will isMto n proclamation giving the Company the right to proceed. 

w t,,nt a P ub, ‘ c meeting is to be held in Serowe to-morrow week, 

1 nursday, 20th February, and that at this meeting the Resident Commissioner will be 
present to urge the people to put pressure upon their ttiief to compel him to sign the 
concession. Our Committee finds it difficult to believe that the High Commissioner can 
he aware of the manner in which his name is being used, or that the Secretary of 
Mate has given any sanction for the use of administrative machinery to compel 
signature in the interests of a private Company. 

In view of the extreme urgency of this question, we beg leave to ask whether 
any information upon the matter can be given to our Society. 

We have, Ac., 

TRAVERS BUXTON 

(Hon. Secretary). 

JOHN II. HARRIS 

_ (Parliamentary Secretary). 


10141/4. 


No. 8. 


TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 2.30 p.m., 13th February, 1930.) 

- [Answered by No. 12.] 

No. 16. Your telegram f»th February, No. 14.* I adhere to view expressed 
in my telegram 28th September, No. 80, t that Tshekedi should be discouraged from 
his intention to come to England at the present time. He should again be informed 

• No. 5. f No. 52 in Dominion* (South African) No. 3. 


that, so far as the mining question is concerned, there is nothing that I should be 
able to add at an interview to what has already been communicated to him by you. 
and that such an interview would therefore sene no useful purpose. 

I also agree with you in thinking that it would be undesirable for him to come 
to Ixtnooa now in connection with appeal to Privy Council in the Rauhosa case l 
approve the language which you held to him with regard to possible results of his 
action in appealing to the Pnvy Council, and shall be glad to be informed whether 
your representations have any effect. In any event, however, it is impossible to 
foresee at present when the case would be heard, and it is clearly undesirable that 
he should wait here for it indefinitely. 

Even if he decides to proceed with his appeal, there seems to me no sufficient 
mason for his personal presence in this country at the time of hearing, but if lie 
persists m his present attitude, and presses to bo allowed to come hero for the appeal 
on the ground that his interests would otherwise be prejudiced, question can then ho 
further considered. If he came for appeal and thereupon sought interview with mo 
after arrival, it would probably be impracticable to refuse it. 

It would Ik- best, therefore, not to inform him that I would in no circumstances 
see him but the uselessness of his coming now should be impressed on him and he 
should be strongly dissuaded from doing so.—P ahrpiki.d. 


10141/8 


No. 9. 


DOMINIONS OFFICE 

to 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

[Answered by No. 16.] 

^ lK - . Downing .Street, 18th February, 1930. 

I am directed by Lord Fassficld to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 11th of February* staling tliat Tshekedi, the acting Chief of the’ Bamangwato 
Tribe in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, is shortly proceeding to England and asking 
that he may be granted an intervitw by the Secretary of State with reference to mining 
concessions and other matters when he reaches this country. 

2. In reply, I am to state that the Secretary of State is at present in telegraphic 
correspondence with the High Commissioner for South Africa regarding Chief 
Tshekedi’* proposal that he should shortly visit this country. The question of his 
being granted an interview by the Secretary of State must necessarily depend upon 
what i* finally decided a* regards the Chief's suggested visit to England. It would 
appear, however, from the request which is made in your letter that the question of 
mining concessions in the Bamangwato Reserve should not be dealt with until the 
Chief has had an opportunity of seeing the Secretary of State, that your Society is 
under some misapprehension in regard to this matter. The position is, briefly, that 
it has been proposed, on lielialf of the British South Africa Company, to the' Chief 
that he should conclude an agreement with the Company relating to the working of 
minerals in the Bamangwato Reserve in substitution for the mining concession granted 
to the British South Africa Company in 1893 by Khama. formerly Chief of the 
Bamangwato. The High Commissioner for South Africa, while advising the Chief to 
accept the proposed new agreement on the ground that it is more favourable to the 
Bamangwato tribe than the existing Concession granted to the Company, lias made 
it clear to him that no pressure is being put on him by the Government to sign the 
new agreement, and that it rests with the Chief and the tribe to decide what action 
to take in the matter. 

3. If your Society should wish to send a representative to this Office to discuss 
the matter more fully. Lord Passfield would be glad to depute an officer of this Depart¬ 
ment to see him. 


I am, Ac., 

E. G. MACHTIG. 
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10141/9. 


No. 10. 


DOMINIONS OFFICE 
to 

ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 

[Answered by So. 11.] 

Sib, Downing Street, 18th February, 1930. 

I am directed by Lord Pasalield to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
12th of February* with regard to mining conceptions in the Bamangwato Reserve in 
the Bechuunaland Protectorate, and to inform you that the facta of this matter are, in 
brief, as follows :— 

2. The British South Africa Company hold a concession to mine gold and other 
minerals in the Bamangwato Reserve, this concession having been granted to them in 
1893 by Khama, a former Chief of the Bamangwato tribe. Recently it has been pro¬ 
posed, on behalf of the Company, to the present acting Chief Tshekedi that he should 
conclude a fresh agreement with the Company relating to the working of minerals in 
the Bamangwato Reserve which would replace the 1893 Concession. The High Com¬ 
missioner for South Africa has discussed this question personally with the Chief 
Tshekedi and, while advising the Chief to accept the proposed new agreement on the 
ground that it is more favourable to the Bamangwato tribe than the existing Concession 
granted to the Company, has made it clear to him that it rests with the Chief and the 
tribe to decide what action to take in the matter, and that no pressure is being put on 
him by the Government to sign the new agreement. 

8. It is thus incorrect to sav that the Government is putting strong administrative 
pressure upon the Chief to sign the promised new agreement, and the report, referred 
to in your letter, that the Chief has received an ultimatum from the Government that 
the agreement must be signed by the end of this month, failing which the Government 
will issue a proclamation giving the Company the right to proceed, is clearly unfounded. 
As regards your reference to a proposed public meeting at Serowe on 20th February 
in regard to this matter, I am to say that the Secretary of State has been informed by 
the High Commissioner for South Africa that he had proposed to summon the tribe to 
a meeting at which the terms of both agreements and the benefits of the proposed new 
agreement would be explained by the Resident Commissioner, but that this meeting 
was subsequently cancelled. 

I am. At., 

E. G MACHTIG. 


10141/20 


No. 11. 


ANTI•SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY 

to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

[Answered by No. 17.] 

Denison House, 290, Yauxhall Bridge Road, 

Sik. London. S.W.l, 19th February. 1930. 

Wt l>eg to acknowledge, with tluinks, your leltert which confirms our view, 
namely, that there has been some serious misunderstanding with regard to the situation 
in Bechuanaland. 

We find this confirmation in the latter part of paragraph 2 of your letter, in 
which you say that the High Commissioner " has made it clear to him (the Chief) that 
it rests with the Chief and the tribe to decide what action to take in the matter, and 
that no pressure is being put on him by the Government to sign the new agreement.” 

We enclose for your perusal a copy of an account supplied by the Chief, of 
his interview with the Imperial Secretary. We think you will agree that if this is a 
correct record of the proceedings, the very strongest possible pressure was put upon 


• No. 7. 


No. 10. 


the Chief by the Imperial Secretary, in order to secure his signature to this agreement, 
a position which is clearly in conflict with the statement made in vour second and third 

paragraphs. 

Oiu- Committee will learn with gratification that the meeting on the 20th of this 
month has been cancelled. 

TRAVERS BUXTON 

(Hon. Secretary). 

JOHN H. HARRIS 

(Parliamentary' Secretary). 

Enclosure in No. 11. 

Memorandum. 

. Cape Town. 20th January, 1930. 

About 10 a.in. this morn.ng the Imperial Secretary telephoned to me to be at 
his office at about 11.30. 

I did not get to his office until 11.46. In the Imperial Secretary's office were 
seated the Imperial Secretary, the Resident Commissioner Colonel Daniel, 1 had with 
me my Secretary Tlhankane Mathoame. 

The Imperial Secretary opened the interview by stating that about the 6th October 
last His Excellency the High Commissioner had given to me verbally the cable messago 
received from the Dominion Office in London in reply to my request ’to we the Secretary 
of ..tale on certain questions affecting the future of my country, and that in accordance 
with my request he had promised to send me the message in writing, the Imperial 
Secretary liad now got the said message in front of him, but he went on to explain the 
contents of the message. In explaining the said message Captain Clifford stated that 
the Secretary of State owing to his previous experiences of the visits of the Protectorate 
chiefs to Ix.ndon, amongst which was Sobuxa the Swazi Paramount Chief, he did not 
think it necessary that Tshekedi should undertake to have the same experience as the 
other chiefs for their visits did not prove of any help to them or their tribes and on the 
contrary the visits hail proved very detrimental to the welfare of the tribes as they 
had involved considerable expenses which resulted in the tribe- l.eing called out to 
pay unregulated taxes ami the High Commissioner had to make proclamations for¬ 
bidding the imposition of such taxes. Captain Clifford went on to explain that he saw 
no purpose «f my desire to get to I/.ndon as the Secretary of State would only refer 
me back to South Africa and therefore the visit will only lead me to unnecessary great 
expenses. With regard to our probable inclusion into the Union Government Im 
explained—the Dominion Office states that there is no question at present, or in the 
near future, of the Protectorate being included into the Union ami when the question 
does come up the natives of the Protectorate will Ik- well advised before the actual 
wasT' rat, ° n takC * p,aC0 ’ anJ ,h0ir ' i,WM W0U,d ,M “ wcl1 **°awdered before anything 

To the last mentioned statement I stated that the same statement had been made 
by the previous several High Commissioners and to our point of view it was not satis- 


give the Company 


s cancelling the old concession 


High Commissioner was going to issue mining Proclamation in regard to the existing 
(oncession, he did not like it. but he would be forced to do it. The Imperial Secretary 
went on to sav that there were two men recently come from England who were con¬ 
nected with the B.8.A. Co., and these two were going to see the High Commissioner 
on the 28th of this month: the Company had l>een told that the mining Proclamation 
would lie issued soon on several occa-ions, but now the two men referred aliove wish to 
know when the Mining Proclamation would be issued. I must understand. Captain 
Clifford went on to explain, that the High Commissioner only did this to give me time 
to decide which of the two courses mentioned above I would take. 

In reply to the repeated remark I mentioned that the same position had been put 
before me several times l*fore and although I was not for the moment prepared to 
discuss the question as I had come to Cape Town on mv own private business and not 
to interview the High Commissioner. I could say that I was not either going to give 
notice to cancel the Concession or sign the new one but I was going to take entirely 
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a different course. Captain Clifford explained that the High Commissioner had always 
tried to help me but he feels that 1 am not inclined to assist him. 

I asked what assistance was wanted from me. and I got the reply that the assistance 
in connection with the mineral question. L replied that I would be telling the High 
Commissioner a lie if I were to say that I believe mining was going to bring any !>enefit 
to the tribe. Captain Clifford then suggested that the Resident Commissioner Colonel 
Daniel should Isold a public meeting with the Bamangwato Tribe to explain the terms 
of the proposed new agreement. I replied that I had no objection. 

In the course of an interview remarks were made by the Imperial Secretary that 
I should understand that the High Commissioner could throw the country open to 
mining developments if he wished to, to which reply I said I was quite aware of the 

C t power of the High Commissioner and knew very well that he can remove the 
angwato Tribe from their land if he wished to, but that knowledge cannot stop 
us from saying what we feel about this mining question. 

Several other questions were referred to, and before the close of the meeting 
Captain Clifford asked me whether I would see the nigh Commissioner before I left, 
I replied that I hail nothing to interview him about, the Imperial Secretary then said I 
should tell him when I was leaving back for Serowe, I promised I would. Before we 
left the office the Resident Commissioner suggested whether it would not be convenient 
to hold the proposed public meeting about the 20th of February, I Mid T had no 
objection to the date mentioned 

This concluded the interview and it was 1 o'clock when we left the room. 


P.S .—During the interview Captain Clifford hail occasion to leave the room and 
during his absence the Resident Commissioner Colonel Daniel remarked that they did 
not understand why I always insisted that Communications should be made to me in 
writing they felt that it was a sign of a lack of confidence on the Officials. 

I replied to the remark that my intention was only to have a record of what lakes 
place—moreover I was acting for somebody and it was my desire to have everything 
I did before him in order to explain it. 

Reference was nuyle by the Resident Commissioner that Chief Khama used In 
discuss the questions without wishing them to be on paper and he never took exception 
to hi in being taken unaware to discuss anv matter. 

I replied that times had dunged. 

TsiiKKK.ni Khama 

21st January. 1930 


10141/24. 


No. 12. 


TEI.KGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA 
(Received 6.17 p.m., 20th February, 1930.) 

[AtuuereJ by So. 14.] 

20th Fkbhuary. No. 24. Your telegram 13th February, No. 16,* Resident 
Commissioner, Bechuanaland Protectorate, who lus explained the position to Tshckodi 
on the lines of your telegram(s). reports that no arguments can shake his deteiruination 
to proceed at once to England unless definitely forbidden to do so. His attitude is 
that he has not been able to agree with the Government in South Africa, and now 
asks to see the Secretary of State merely to register his views, and failing permission 
to see you he asks leave to proceed to England on holiday. He made no point of 
wishing to go on account of his interest in the Appeal Case. Daniel’s impression U 
that the chief regards with suspicion the advice not to go to England, and he considers 
that if the Chief is allowed to see you, even though nothing else is conceded, it would 
have the effect of restoring his confidence in the Administration. 

In all the circumstances I recommend that the desired permission should be given 
forthwith, and that the Chief should be informed that you will grant him an interview. 


No 9 


. "JSEr N, ; l e,,o "' I Mnc ? R,r ' lt0 at Serose, who is first-class linguist, ?o 

^^M } ,J, ghekcdl ’ £, aHh 23 h 1 I ? ndcrRland Jennings is going with him I consider it 
p h * r **P°'“ ,b e nffic,al "hodd look after the party on the journey, and 
“ nd S *° * Ct offic,al ,nler P re ter at interview with you. I think it 
8 80 T ne ° ne W , h ° W acquain,ed wi,b the course of negotiations here 
d>ould be available for consultation at the Dominions Office while the Chief is in 
h P 0 *" 61 ' for !he Im P«™ 1 Secretary to be away during the next 

r * t r0p £L l ° ar T pp l for , EaW 10 ‘o England at the same 

tune as the Chief In addition to his knowledge of what has taken place here. Kales 
is acquainted with my views on various Questions which the Chief might be expected 
to raise, and I think that it is essential that he should be available at the Dominions 
<trace for the purpose of consultation. 

Chief has booked passage by steamer due to leave Cape Town 28th February, 
but, if you agree. 1 propose to tell him that it would lie more convenient to you 
‘ f ^. ar ^ Vfd J n island at the end of March. He could then sail from Cape Town 
on March and leave England for return journey on either 11th April or 18th April, 
bhonid be glad if reply could lie sent to reach me on the morning of 22nd February 
•• immediate communication must be sent to the Chief in order to postpone his 
departure.—A thi.oxk r 1 


10141 22. 


No. 13. 


DESPATCH 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 62.) 

Mv Lo*n Downing Street. 20th February, 1930. 

" ,TU reference to ray telegram of the 20th February* I have the honour 
° f qu “ lio, V*kcd in the House of Commons on 17th 
ti bruaryt and 19th February regarding the proposed grant to the British South Africa 
company of a revised mining concession in the Bamangwato reserve, and the replies 
given lopther with copies of correspondence} on the matter which has passed 
si,,-ty Un< ° n Soc * t * and ,hp Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 

2. I also take the opportunity of enclosing the article by Mr. J. H. Harris in 

VkhVi 9 ** ' u ? r<iian °' Februaryt which is referred to in your telegram of 
19th February* and in my reply of 20th February.* 

I have, &c., 

PA^FIEI.I), 


[10141/19.] 


Enclosure in No. 13. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Extract from Official Rri-ort of 19th Fkbrfary. 1930. 

U.XN: The agreement which has been proposed to the Chief of the 
vato tnbe is one to be substituted for the existing mineral concession granted 
Intish South Africa Company by Chief Khama in 1893. The question has 
arisen in connection with the proposed issue of a proclamation regulating mining in 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, a matter which has been under consideration for some 
years, and is still being discussed with the British South Africa Company, who are 
interested, by virtue of the concessions and rights which they hold in the Protectorate. 
The proclamation which will be referred in draft to the Secretary of State for approval 
before it is issued, is to be in a form in which it could be applied separately to Crown 
lands and to native reserves, the intention being that, before it is applied to the 
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reserves, the old concessions held in the reserves should be revised so as to make them 
more favourable to the natives 

The Chief of the Bamangwato reserve was reluctant to enter into a new agree¬ 
ment with the company, and was granted an interview in the matter with the High 
Commissioner for South Africa on the 7th of August. The High Commissioner, while 
advising the Chief to accept the new agreement on the ground that it was more 
advantageous to the Bamangwato tribe than the existing concession of 1893, made it 
clear to him that no pressure was being placed upon him by the Government to sign 
it, ami that the decision rested entirely with the Chief and the tribe. There is no 
reason to suppose tlial this was misunderstood by the Chief, but he subsequently 
intimated that he wished to proceed to England for discussion with the Secretary 
of State. The Secretary of State deprecated this proposal, on the ground tliat he 
could not at un interview add to the full explanation already given to the Chief by 
the High Commissioner, who is fully acquainted with the position and with the view* 
of His Majesty’s Government; and it is not known yet whether, in the circumstances, 
the Chief has decided to come to England. As regards the reference to a public 
meeting to be held at Serowe on the 20th of February, the Secretary of State is 
informed tliat this meeting, which the High Commissioner had proposed to summon 
in order that the terms of the agreements could be explaim-d to the Bamangwato 
tribe, has lieen cancelled. 


10141/24. 


No. 14. 


TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 6.40 p.m., 21 st February. 1930.) 

No. 20. Yot’R telegram 20th February, No. 24.* I concur in your view tliat 
Tshckedi should in the circumstances be allowed to proceed to England, and I approve 
your proposal that Bales and Nettleton should accompany the party. I am inclined 
to agree with you in thinking that it would be more convenient if he sailed on 
14th March rather than on 28th February. I am assuming that in view of nature of 
visit it is not desired that we should make arrangements for accommodation of Chief 
in London, and that you contemplate charging to funds of Bechuanaland Protectorate 
expenses of officials accompanying Chief.— Pahhkiki.d. 


10141/20 


No. 16. 


IX)NIX)N MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

Livingstone House, Broadway, 

Sib. Westminster, S.W.l, 21st February. 1930. 

May I acknowledge the receipt to your letter of 18th February?t I appreciate 
your courtesy in replying so fully, and particularly the suggestion that if this Society 
should wish to send a representative to your office the Secretary of State would be glad 
to depute an officer of the department to see him. I do not think we need trouble you 
at this stage, but perhaps I may have the honour of communicating w ith you later on 
this matter. 

I am, &c., 

A M. CHIBGWIN 

(Foreign Secretary). 


• No. 18. 
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No. 16. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 


£ 


(Received 26th February’. 1930.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 16 .) High Commissioner’s Office, 

My UiRD, Cape Town, 7th February, 1930. 

\%ith reference to my telegram No. 14 of 6 th February,* I have the honour 
to report that the Resident Commissioner and the Assistant Resident Commissioner of 
the Bechuanaland Protectoiate arrived in Cape Town on the 10th of January and 
during their stay a number of questions relating to the affairs of the Chief Tshekedi and 
the Bamangwato Tribe were discussed with them. 


2. The Chief has recently shown a disinclination to spend the sum of AT,60 
which had been put at his disposal from the Native Fund for water improvements at 
Serowe on the grounds that this amount represented a negligible fraction of the total 
amount contributed to the Fund by the Tribe and that the Government had specified 
the manner in which the money was to be spent instead of leaving it to the Chief to 
decide where it would be most usefully and urgently employed. The Chief concluded 
a letter on thin subject by «aying that lie desired to be taught how to govern but had 
no wish to be governed. 


3. While the discussions were taking place in Cape Town the Resident Magistrate 
at Serowe reported by telegraph that the Chief Tshekedi had left for Kuruman to 
interview th.- Reverend Albert Jennings on the subjoct of Mineral* and on the Ratshosa 

i uestion. Shortly afterwards the Magistrate reported that th** Chief hud returned from 
uruman and was proceeding to Cape Town (where he arrived on 19tli January) to 
consult Advocate Buchanan about th** Mineral Concession of the British South Africa 
Company stating that he wished to make progress with this question. This inclination 
led me to believe that at last they were on th** eve of coining to a decision on this 
matter one way or the other and I welcomed the prospect of reo|M*ning the question 
as 1 have long felt that even if th** Imperial Government's offer to assist the Com¬ 
panies to obtain tin* Mineral Concessions from the Chief were no longer to Im* regarded 
as binding the Companies might nevertheless reasonably expect the promulgation of 
the Mining Law for which they have asked for so many years. And I consider that it 
is not in the interests of the Territory that the present uncertainty in regard to the 
ownership of the mineral rights in the Bamangwato Reserve should continue to hold 
up legitimate mining op**rations in other parts of the Protectorate. 


4. I have already expressed the view which has been endorsed in your telegram 
No. 66 of the 1 st Augustt that mining operations carried on under’ an equitable 
concession and subject to rigid administrative control on behalf of the Natives would 
be of benefit to tin* Tribe, and in spite of past disappointments I derided to make a 
final effort to induce the Chief to adopt a definite line of action and to urge him eithei 
to accept a now agreement with the Company or to give 12 months' notice of his inten¬ 
tion to terminate the original concession. 


6 . When the Chief arrived in Cain* Town he had an interview with the Imperial 
Secretary at which the Resident Commissioner was present. At the beginning of this 
interview the Imperial Secretary bunded the Chief my letter of the 20th of January in 
which I repeated to the Chief tfie reasons why you felt unable to accede to his reaucst 
to proceed to England in order to discuss the political future of the Territory and the 
Ktiama Mining Concession. The Imperial Secretary explained that this letter hail been 
written in response to his reouest that I should communicate your decision in writing 
and that I had availed mysell of the opportunity to refer in it to his appeal from the 
judgment of the Special Court in connexion with the Ratshosa case because I wished 
to place on record that he had not consulted the Government liefore lodging this 
appeal which was certain to give publicity to the very wide powers enjoyed by Beclmana- 
land Chiefs over their people and would probably compel the Government to tak*- 
steps to curtail these powers to a greater extent and more rapidly than they had 
formerly intended. As for the appeal itself the letter also stated that I thought the 
appeal, if lost, would enhance the position of the Ratshosas and, if won, would serve 
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no useful purpose and would in either cue involve the Tribe in heavy expenditure 
without any prospect of being able to recover costs from the Ratshosas. It was. 
however, most carefully explained to the Chief that I have no wish to prevent him 
carrying on with his appeal but merely desiie to place on record my surprise that 
he had not consulted the Government and to warn him of the consequences which 1 
foresaw. 

0. For the purpose of creating a favourable atmosphere in which to discuss 
the rather contentious question of mining it was explained to the Chief that now that 
lung-sickness appeared to be under control it would he possible to release larger sums 
from the contributions made by his Tribe for purposes other Ilian the eradication of 
this disease. At the same time it was pointed out that the Veterinary Authorities were 
not satisfied that any further outbreaks were out of the question and that it was necessary 
to maintain for a still longer period the organization for coping with renewed outbreaks. 
It was also pointed out to the Chief that lung-sickness, unlike many other cattle dis¬ 
eases, was peculiar to the Baiuangwato Reserve ami that it was reasonable to expect 
those who were harbouring it to make special contribution for its eradication. That 
was why it hail been necessary in the past to retain for this purpose the greater portion 
of the money contributed by his people towards the Native Fund. He was toid, how¬ 
ever, that provision had been made in the Estimates for 1930-31 for setting aside 
i'2.000 for improvements in his Reserve and that in deference to his wishes the 
Government had decided to allow him to submit recommendations for the expenditure 
of this sum. The Chief was also informed that a sum of £'MjO would be handed over 
to him for the payment of his regiments who had been employed in moving the Tuli 
Block boundary fence, although the Chief had himself tacitly admitted this work was 
carried out by him in ignorance of the fact that the settlement of this boundary had 
already been agreed to by Chief Khaina and that therefore the Government was under 
no obligation to recompense his followers for alterations made to the fence subsequent 
to the Klinrna settlement. The Chief expressed gratification at my decision to meet 
his wishes in regard to the expenditure of money allocated to the' Tribe and having 
produced i 'riendly atmosphere in this way the' Imperial Secretary reverted to the 

S iiestion of the termination of the Khama Agreement ami intimated that it was mv 
esire that the Chief should make up his mind to sign the new draft Concession with 
the British South Africa Company or to take steps to terminate the old one. Tshekedi 
replied that it was not his intention to take either line of action and indicated that he 
was advised that there was another course which he might follow. What he meant 
to imply was that he proposed to leave matters where they were ami rely on the 
Government to prevent the British South Africa (Company from carrying out mining 
in his Reserve by refusing to issue a mining Proclamation or by other means. The 
Imperial Secretary replied that the Government did not feel able to adopt this course 
and that I intended to proceed with the promulgation of a Proclamation to control 
mining in other parts of the Protectorate. 

7. In the course of a subsequent conversation with Advocate Buchanan the 
Imperial Secretary explained what had transpired at this interview with the Chief 
ami pointed out that mining legislation was urgently needed and could not be hold 
up any longer to meet ihc caprices of Tshekedi. 

8. The Imperial Secretary had informed the Chief that I wished to see him 
before he returned to the Protectorate, hut before this interview Uxik place Tshekedi 
called upon the Assistant Imperial Secretary and said that he wished to be accom¬ 
panied. when he came to see me, by Advocate Buchanan and Mr. Jennings. Mr. Eales 
replied that it was not customary to allow third parties not connected with the Adminis¬ 
tration to bo present at such interviews between the Chief and the High Commissioner 
ami that it would he certainly out of the question to permit anyone to attend in the 
capacity of Legal Adviser. The Chief then asked whether he might bring Mr. Jennings 
and wlien he was asked in what capacity that gentleman proposed to he present he 
replied that he wished to use him as an interpreter. This request I willingly acceded 
to. The Chief and Mr. Jennings duly appeared at Government House at the appointed 
lime. The Chief said he had come to re-submit his request that he should be allowed 
to go to England to interview you and at the same time he submitted the enclosed 
letters dated the 22nd and 24th of January respectively. 

9. The letter of the 22nd of January rails for little comment other than to say 
that the Address that I delivered at Serowe on the 2fith of October contained nothing 
that could possibly be construed as the exertion of pressure upon the (Tiicf by the 
Government. On the contrary when communicating the contents of yonr telegram 
of the 28th September* I was most careful to explain that you did not wish to bring 
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the smallest pressure to bear upon him. With regard to the reference to the visit of 
two British SouthAfrica Company’s men it was explained to the Chief that the Procla¬ 
mation could no longer be delayed and that the presence of these gentlemen in South 
Africa would be availed of in order to ascertain the views of the Company on the 
provisions of the law affecting its interests and that subsequently a Proclamation will 
alao be submitted to the European and Native Advisory Councils for an expression of 
their opinion. The letter appeared to have been drafted by the Chief and apart from 
reference to the pressure brought to bear upon him was harmless enough, hut the 
letter of the 24th of January was of an entirely different complexion and judging from 
its general tone I should say it was drafted by Advocate Buchanan. It opened with 
the suggestion that the Government says that it will not order him to open up liis 
Keserve to mining but intends something very different, and proceeds to make a 
number of preposterous accusations against the Administration which 1 felt should not 
be allowed to pass without a stern and categorical denial. Before terminating the 
interview the Chief was asked whether he would withdraw this letter and everything 
that was said in it if I gave him an assurance in writing tluit there was not a word 
of truth in the accusations it contained. The Chief to my surprise replied that he 
regretted that he would have to maintain that the letter correctly described his convic¬ 
tions and I had no alternative but to terminate the interview forthwith. I felt, how- 
ever, that there may have been some misunderstanding and I accordingly sent the Chief 
the enclosed letter of the 2«th January which contains an explicit statement of the 
position as it exists to-day and of the attitude which the Government has consistently 
and patiently adopted from the* beginning. J 

U). I> was of course undesirable in the circumstances to have any further per¬ 
sonal discussion with the Chief, hut upon receipt of mv letter of the 27th January he 
appear* to have come to the conclusion that his advisers had led him into bringing 
unjustifiable and outrageous accusations against the Government and lie wrote me 
the enclosed letter in which lie withdrew die accusations which he had made 
against the Government. Mr. Jennings subsequently tried to convev the impression 
, ‘l W ?u du /\ U \ 1 "" m,h " ,nce ‘ h *' letter was withdrawn, but mv own opinion is 
dial the Chief had come to the conclusion that he was not being well advised. Tho 
consequence- of their influence over Tshekedi worn also to have mused Mr. Jennings 
and Advocate Buclianan considerable anxiety und to have led Advocate Buchanan to 
conclude that the Chief was beginning to doubt the value of his professional services. 
* ou will sec from the enclosed corres|K,ndence that he asked for an interview in order 
to make a |H-rsonal explanation to me. But I explained that I did not think any 
useful purpose could Ik* served by further personal discussion of this matter. 

II Had I thought it desirable to comment on Mr. Buchanan s letter of the 30th 
of January I should have told him with regard to the quotation (4) that if the Chief 
had suffered any disadvantage as a consequence of my decision to cease negotiations 
for a new Concession he would only have had himsell or his advisers to blame and that 
I consider the Quotation referred to in (3) correctly describes the general tenor of the 
( hief S letter of the 24th January for which as signatory I must hold him responsible. 
As to the quotations in (1) and (2) it was true that these ap,K*ared to reflect on Advocate 
Buchanan and Mr Jennings, though 1 think the statements they contained do not con¬ 
stitute an unfair .stricture in view of the mischievous advice which was given to the 
thief and which they must have known could not fail to prejudice his relations with 
the Government I felt no desire in fact to withdraw or modify nnv references in 
ray letter to the Chief regarding the culpability of Ids advisers arid as' Mr. Buchanan 
definitely admit* in his letter of the 30th of January that he has been advising the 
Chief in regard to this question it was impossible to absolve him of complicity and I 
felt therefore that I was unable to grant him the interview for which he asked. * 

In case ^’ou should wish to refer to it I enclose a copy of the draft Mining 
Froc^mation including amendments made after consultation Ween Sir D. Chaplin! 
Mr. D O. Malcolm, the Imperial Secretary and the Company’s Consulting Engineer. 
TTicy have been approved by Mr. Duncan and Sir R. Kotze. and after it has In-on 
checked the Proc amation will be sent to the Government Printer in prder that a new- 
proof may be made and it will be forwarded to you as soon as it is received. 

I have. Ac.. 

ATHLONE 
(High Commissioner). 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 16. 

Government House, 

Mt Friend, Cape Town, 20th January, 1930. 

When you came to Cape Town I told you that I would forward to the Secretap' 
of State your request that he should permit you to discuss with him in England the 
future of your country and your objection to being transferred to the Government of 
the Union. I also understood that you would wish to discuss the question of mining. 
As I informed you at Serowe, I have received a telegram from the Secretary of State 
in which Lord Passfield says that his recent experience in connection with the visit 
of Chiefs to England makes him anxious to avoid any repetition of these journeys. The 
visit of the Chief Sobhuza to London in connection with a iVivyCouncil Appeal against 
a decision of the Special Court resulted in expenses which had to be made good by 
the Swazies amounting to about £10,000. I do not suggest that your appeal against 
the Ratahosaa will coat anything like that sum but it is bound to be expensive particu¬ 
larly if you send lawyers to England to argue your case and 1 do not think you are 
wise to incur this expenditure. Even if you win your case it seems to me that-the 
Ratahosaa will be unable, to pay your costs which will ultimately have to be ppd by 
you and the tribe. 1 feel bound to say that, personally. I am doubtful of your chances 
of upsetting the judgment delivered in the Special Court and it may be that the result 
will greatly strengthen the influence of the Ratshosas amongst those of the Bamang 
wato who support them. . 

I wish you to understand quite clearly that I am not " advising you to abandon 
your appeal because if I did so it might be thought that 1 was interfering with freedom 
of access to the Courts. But I do wish to place on record in this letter (a) that you 
did not consult the Government as to the advisability of appealing but either acted on 
your own responsibility or on the advice of others. (6) that I consider the appeal will 
serve no useful purpose, (c) that if you lose it much harm will be done, and (d) that 
it will probably cost the tribe a considerable sum of money even if it is successful since 
I do not see how any monoy can be obtained from the Ratshosa* to pay the costs. 

As for your request to proceed to England I told the Secretary «>f State that 
you wished to make representations regarding the future of your country and your 
desire not to go into Union and that you might also wish to discuss the question of 
mining. I read out to you the Secretary of State’s reply and said that I would semi 
you it in writing on my return to Pretoria. After stating that recent experience of the 
visits of Chiefs to England shows them to be unnecessary and unsatisfactory loni 
Passfield says in reply to your request 

" If object is to discuss question of transfer to the Union I could only say 
that there is no proposal for transfer of Protectorate or any part of it to the l mon 
under consideration at present and that I have no reason to suppose such a prot>o*al 
is likely to be put forward in the near future; and that in any case, in accordance 
with assurances given in the past, the natives would be given a full opportunity 
for expressing their views on any such proposal, and that any representations 
they may make would receive most careful consideration before a nv decision is 
taken. As to the question of mining in the Bamangwato Reserve it would seem 
to be undesirable even if it were practicable to transfer negotiations with the (luel 
on this subject to London. If therefore Tshekedi should raise this question as 
he no doubt would. I should not be able to do more than repeat the statement 
in my telegram of 1st August and tell him if he should require further advice 
to consult with the Resident Commissioner and with you. I shouio be glad in 
the circumstances if you would explain position to Tshekedi and the other Uhiefs 
accordingly." 

The telegram of the 1st August to which the Secretary of State referred was men- 
tioned in my reply to you at Cape Town of which you were given a typed copy. 

You will. I feel sure. Chief, appreciate that the Secretary of State in communicat¬ 
ing the above message has the best interests of your people at heart. 

I am. &c.. 

ATI1LONE 
(High Commissioner). 


To the Chief Tshekedi. 


IO 



Enclosure 2 in No. 16. 

Your Excellrsct, Hostel, Cape Town, 22nd January, 1930. 

I thank Your Excellency for the written communication of Ilis Majesty’s Secre¬ 
tary of Stale’s message to me which was promised me on the 6th October last and 
handed to me on the 20th January. 1930. 

I also wish to thank Your Excellency for his opinion given on the additional matters 
dealt with in the communication referred above. 

1 liave further to thank Your Excellency for the verbal messages from His Excel¬ 
lency to me sent through the Imperial Secretary. 

1 understood from the Imperial Secretary that there were certain two men of the 
Britisn South Africa Co. who have recently landed here from England and who have 
come in connexion with the Mining question affecting mv country and that as a result 
of these mens’ visit Your Excellency wished it to be maiie clear that if 1 do not decide 
to lodge with the British South Africa Co., my notice to cancel the existing concession, 
I have to sign the draft Agreement, that either of these two alternatives 1 had to take 
before the end of February, failing that time Your Excellency was going to issue Mining 
Proclamations in regard to the existing agreement. 

Owing to this pressure from the Government 1 now lay before Your Excellency the 
oourse of action 1 have taken up. 

From the explanation by the Imperial Secretary of His Majesty’s Secretary of 
Plate's letter I gather that even if 1 were to go to London to interview the Secretary of 
Mate 1 would only have to be transferred back to South Africa for further developments 
in connexion with the future of my country. 

To-day Your Excellency 1 have to confess that altliough 1 must admit that it cannot 
be found anywhere in writing 1 have felt more than once from the verbal interview* I 
h»ve had with the llis Majesty's Government'* Imperial Secretary—and to some extent 
from tli«* address delivered by Your Excellency «»n the Oth October last during the 
occasion of the opening of Sekgoma’s Memorial Hospital, that there was in fact pressure 
on the Government’s part that I should sign the draft Agreement, however up to this 
very dav notlung has yet convinced iue and my tribe that mining developments will bo 
of any help whatever to my tribe, and on the contrary we always feel what the detri¬ 
mental consequences are going to be when the Government docs eventually effect 
mining in our country. 

Therefore I have now to tell Your Excellency that, having well in mind and 
believing tlie advice given me by the Government that an interview with His Majesty's 
Secretary of State is undesirable, I am now leaving the coasts of Africa on the 7th 
February next to go and register at the Dominion Office ray tribe's views and mine ou 
the subject nutters dealt with by Your Excellency's communication to me on the 17Ui 
instant. On my return 1 shall be compelled then to do what the Government asks 
me to do. 

With regard to the recorded statement by Your Excullcncy in connexion with 
Ratshosa trouble that 1 should but “ did not consult the Government us to tho advisa¬ 
bility of appealing but either acted on my own responsibility or on the advice of others " 
—I wish to explain to Your Excellency that I acted on my own responsibility and in 
doing so was fully conscious that the settling of my trouble with the Ratshosas was an 
administrative one needing the attention of Your Excellency and not a matter for 
Judicial proceeding. In this connexion 1 wish to say to Your Excellency that Your 
children, meaning my tribe and myself, were looking to Your Excellency to put an 
end to the trouble which has since its l»eginning been under the eyes of your Officers 
and which in our opinion the Government could have settled for mo without waiting 
to get representations from the parlies concerned. But I have to record in this letter 
that no settlement of the trouble by the Government has been made and on the other 
hand I have more than once appealed for assistance from the Government that tho 
trouble should Ik- stopped, but 1 have more than once received communications from 
His Excellency through the Officers under him that Your Excellence’s administrative- 
interference might be interpreted as an act tantamount to depriving individuals of 
access to the Law Courts—and even in the recorded statement the same view is 
expressed. 

It is of course out of the question that anybody can rest satisfied with such a serious 
judgment passed by the Court against him. I had therefore no alternative but to appeal 
to the Privy Council and await results. I feel it ray duty to he present at the hearing 
of this appeal and request that my decision as to the British South Africa Co., Con¬ 
cession and the promulgation of any Mining Regulations may he left in abeyance until 
a reasonable time after my return. 


As I understand passports are necessary for myself and two followers; will you 
please secure these for me or advise me what steps to take to procure them. 

I remain, &c., 

TsBEKEDI KbaMA 

(Acting Paramount Chief to the Bamangwato). 

His Excellency 

The High Commissioner, 

South Africa. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 16. 

Stakesby Lewi* Hostels, 72, Keeroin Street. 

Your Excellency. Cape Town. 24th January, 1930. 

From what the Imperial Secretary has Mid to my Legal Adviser yesterday I 
understand the position to be:— 

1. The Government says it will not order me to open the Bamangwato country 
to mining. But— 

2. The Government intends proclaiming mining Regulation* to 

(„) Compel ine to allow mining in my area under an existing Concession which 
my father wished to terminate and which the Government’s Legal Adviser 
informed the Government, could be terminated on notice, and which in 
May, 1923, the late Chief Sekgoma asked the Government to lake steps to 
cancel, to which the Government acceded. From tliat date to this no 
mining has taken place in the Bamangwato territory through the friendly 
offices of the Imperial Authorities—I have always wished to cancel this 
Concession and have continuously informed the High Commissioner that I 
wish no mining in my territory; or 

(b) Force me to make a new agreement with the British South Africa Company 
agreeing to mining forthwith; or 

(c) Take away my rights to grant or withhold mining concession ami vest same 

in the administration. 

And— 

3. The Government has decided to do this early in March without giving me the 

opportunity I have previously requested of laying our views and maintaining my right* 
before the'Secrotary of State in person. ..... r 

Realising the very serious consequences that the contemplated action of the 
Imperial Secretary in applying this proclamation to the Bamangwato Rc * Lr "'' 
mv nation and with the utmost sense of responsibility. I most humbly and most re*pe<t- 
fully and most earnestly request that Your Excellency will postpone the promulgation 

• . ■ > .1 n_......i« i. n.ni>nrnnl unlit I I.AVe l)fu- 


with Your Excellency on the 7th August. 1929. in reference to this matter a* well as 
others. I humbly requested that I should be allowed to sec the Seerctay of Statebef^e 
anything was done. Subsequently in an interview between the Imperial SwreUn an 
mv I/>"al Adviser, the latter understood that such permission would lie granted and 
informed me to that effect. But on the 6th October^ 1929. at Scrowe. Your Excellency 

informed me that the Secretary of State considered it wu /this mattcT 

of the present position as stated above it is necessary and vital as not on > this matter 
of mining but the whole ^ition and status of the Chief of the Bamangwato » ani ac^te 
constitutional issue, and before this is settled ami dehnec■ d<wc 
clear duty to discuss the question with the Secretary of . late personally. 

1 have, &c., 

TsHEKEDI KBAMA. 

(Acting Paramount Chief of the Bamangwato Tnbe). 

To His Excellency 

The High Commissioner, 

South Africa. 


)/ 


Enclosure 4 in No. 16. 

Government House, 

Mr Friend, Cape Town. 27th January, 1930. 

I propose to state clearly and shortly in this letter what the position is in regard 
to mining in your Reserve and the attitude of the Government in this matter since it is 
evident from your letter of the 24th January that you have been misled by your 
advisers, and from what you said to me on the same day it seems that you do not trust 
the Government in this matter. I therefore wish to say :— 

(1) That while the Concession granted by the late Chief Khama stands the 

British South Africa Company ha* the right to mine in the Bamangwato 
Reserve. 

(2) That the Government has no power to stop the Company mining under this 

Concession. 

(3) That the Government cannot terminate the Khama Agreement; only you 
yourself, as successor to Khama, can take action with a view to its termina¬ 
tion. 

(4) That if you desire to terminate the concession the Government has no desiro 
to prevent you taking step* to this end, and you have been informed that 
if you wish to try and terminate the Agreement the proper course is to 
give the Company twelve months* notice of your desire to terminate it. 

(6) That the Mining Proclamation will not take away any rights which the 
Bamangwato may possess over the minerals in their Reserve. It merely 
directs how mining is to lie conducted in places where the owners of 
mineral* wish to mine ami is intended to protect Chiefs and their people 
who have handl'd over their minerals to others. 

(6) That if a Tril>e owns the minerals in their Reserve the Proclamation gives 

no power to anyone to mine without the Chief’s consent. If anyone advises 
y»u to the contrary I ask you to accept my assurance that they are wrong. 

(7) That the Proclamation will he issued in due course hut will not he applied 
to your Reserve unless the British South Africa Company commences pro¬ 
specting or mining operations in your Reserve. 

(8) That Iwforc it is issued the Proclamation will be submitted to the European 

ami Native Advisory Councils for anv observations they may have to offer. 
It will be applied to all areas in which mining operations are hiking place. 

I do not propose to di*cus* this question of mining with you any further, hecauso 
it is evidently disturbing the relation* between you and the Administration, which is 
very undesirable. But I wish you to understand quite clearly that the Government 
lias never brought and «loe* not intend to bring any pressure to hear on you. You, as 
Acting Chief, and your people are quite free to do as you wish in this matter, Tho 
Government propose* to issue a Proclamation to regulate and control all prospecting 
and mining operations throughout the Protectorate, whether they are carried out in 
the Native Reserves or on the Crown lands or the European-owned land, and you will 
not be treated differently in thi* respect from anybody else, European or Native. If 
the Company does not mine in your Reserve, that will no doubt he all the better from 
your point of view, but if the Company commences exercising its rights under the 
Concession the proclamation must be issued to protect your people. 

Your letter of the 24th January i* a distortion of the fact* and makes false charges 
against the Government. Unless you withdraw it I can only conclude that you do not 
believe what I tell you, and that in thi* respect you are departing from the policy 
consistently followed by your father, Chief Khaina. a wise, experienced and far-seeing 
Chief, who not only reposed confidence in the Administration but placed complete 
reliance upon the words and advice of the High Commissioner as the representative of 
His Majesty the King under whose care and protection the Bamangwato and other 
natives of the Protectorate have lived in peace and safety for so inany years. 

I am sending a copy of your letters and of this reply to the Secretary of State. 

I will point out that you again ask him to sec you in Englan.l hut 1 fear that on this 
occasion I do not feel able to support your request because— 

(a) Nothing can he added to the reply lie has already given you about the 

political future of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

(b) As the Secretary of State did not think any useful purpose could he served 
hv transferring from South Africa to London the discussions connected 
with the British South Africa Company’s Concession, I can hardly recom¬ 
mend that he should see you now that’lhe Government no longer propose* 
to continue negotiating with the Company on your behalf in order to secure 




the revision of the agreement, and I have already explained that you and 
you alone can take step* with a view to its termination. 

I have also to inform you that it will no longer be necessary to summon the Tribe 
to Serowe on 20th February to discuss this matter with the Government, and I have 
telegraphed to the Resident Commissioner accordingly. 

With regard to your request for passports I would suggest that, if a visit to England 
should become necessary, you should apply to the Resident Commissioner as soon as 
it is known when your appeal to the Privy Council is likely to be heard. 

I am, Ac., 

AT 11 LONE 
(High Commissioner). 

To the Chief Tshekedi. 


Enclosure 5 in No. 16. 


Sou* EXCELLENCY, 


__ The Hostel, 72, Keerora Street, 29th January, 1930. 

In deference to Your Excellency's letter dated 27th January accusing me of 
not trusting the Government and not believing what Your Excellency tells me and which 
Your Excellency informs me I can only disprove by withdrawing my letter dated 24th 
January and as I cannot allow such a false view of my utmost confidence in ^our 
Excellency and my unswerving loyalty to the InijM-rial Government to remain on record, 
I hereby withdraw the said letter. 

I have, Ac., 

Tsiiekedi Kiiama 

(Acting Paramount Chief of the Bamangwato Tribe). 

To His Excellency 

The High Commissioner, 

Government House, 

Capo Town. 


Enclosure 6 in No. 16. 

Your Excellency, Chamber*, Capo Town. 28th January, 1930. 

We. the advisors of the Chief in our personal capacities remiest an urgent per¬ 
sonal interview with Your Excellency, as we have read Your Excellency’s letter of the 
27th instant, and arc assured there exists some very serious misunderstanding. We 
take this somewhat unusual step as we recognise the seriousness of the position that 
has arisen and desire to do all that we can to mitigate the dangerous consequences of 
leaving matters as they are at present. 

We have. Ac.. 

Albert K. Jrnninor 

(Representing the l/mdon Missionary Society), 

D. M. Buchanan 

(I<egal Adviser to Chief Tshekedi Kliama). 

To His Excellency 

The High Commissioner, 

Cape Town. 


Enclosure 7 in No. 16. 

High Commissioner's Office. Cape Town, 

Gentlemen, 30th January. 1930. 

I am directed by the High Commissioner to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 28th January and to inform you that, while His Excellency realixi-s that 
in a matter involving legal considerations a Chief may occasionally wish to seek the 
assistance of counsel when preparing a written statement of his views for presentation 
to the Government, he is most reluctant to undermine the accepted principle that the 
relations between the Administration and Chiefs are of such a confidential, trustful and 
patriarchal nature that it is undesirable and inexpedient to admit the necessity for the 
intervention of third parties between a chief ami the High Commissioner. 

Although Lord Athlone is disposed to regard such a request from yourselves. 
Gentlemen, in a more favonrahle light than the average person to whom a chief might 
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apply for legal advice he feels compelled to request you to transmit to him in writing 
a concise but comprehensive statement of the representations which you propose to 
submit, before he is able to decide whether he can accord you an interview. 

1 am, Ac., 

B. E. H. Clifford 

(Imperial Secretary.) 

D. M. Buchanan, Esq., 
the Rev. A. Jennings. 


Enclosure 6 in No. 16. 


Sir. Chambers, Cape Town, 30th January, 1930. 

Replti.nu to your undated letter, received 11.60 a.in,, this morning, we beg to 
state briefly the reasons for our request for a personal interview with the High Com¬ 
missioner. 

The High Commissioner is aware that we have been advising the Chief Tshekedi 
regarding the question of mining in the Bamangwato Territory and in attempting to 
secure as profitable conditions as possible under the circumstances in a proposed now 
Agreement between the Chief and people and the British South Africa Company, and 
in advising him, with the full concurrence of the Imperial Secretary, regarding the 
Mining Regulations proposed to l>e proclaimed by the High Commissioner in March. 

In the High Commissioner's letter of 27th January to the Chief the following state¬ 
ments are made, inter alia :— 


(1) " It is evident from your letter of the 24th instant that you have been misled 
by your advisers. 

(2) “ If any one advises you to the contrary 1 ask you to accept my assurance 
that they are wrong. 

(3) •’ Your letter of the 24th is a distortion of the facts and makes false charges 
against the Government. 

(4) "I can hardly recommend that he (i.e.. the Secretary of State) should see 
you now that the Government no longer proposes to continue negotiating 
with the Company on your behalf.” 

It is not our desire or purpose to intervene between the High Commissioner and 
the Chief and aa to the main contents of the letter referred to, wo recognise that wo 
nave no locus standi to ileal therewith. But when the High Commissioner adverts to 
us penonally and passes strictures upon the advice we have given the Chief—on which 
he based his letter of 24lh January—describing such as misleading, distortion of facts 
ami making false charges against the Government, we feel compelled to ask for a 
personal interview with the High Commissioner in order to vindicate ourselves and 
attempt to clear away such misunderstanding as must exist to lead to the making 
of such —a* we understand the facts at present—unjustified statements concerning our 
advice. 

Inasmuch as this misunderstanding has resulted in a threatened disadvantage to 
the Chief as contained in the last quotation above, we feel bound to take such action 
as may lie necessary to rectify any error on our part or misunderstanding on the pari 
of the* High Commissioner which threatens to have disastrous results. 

Wo request His Excellency the nigh Commissioner graciously to grant ns an 
interview in order to avoid any misunderstanding in such an important matter to the 
Imperial Authorities, the Chief and ourselves. 

Wo have. Ac., 

I). M. Buchanan. 

At.BERT E. Jknnisos 

To the Imperial Secretary. 

High Commissioner’s Office. 

Cape Town. 


Enclosure 9 in No 16. 

High Commissioner's Office, 

g, B> Cape Town. 5th February. 1930. 

I am directed by the High Commissioner to inform you that he has given most 
careful consideration to the reasons set forth in the letter of the 80th January signed 
by you and Mr. Jennings in support of your request for an interview, but he regrets 
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that he does not see that any useful purpose can he served by discussing the matter 
further. Ifis Excellency has in the course of long interviews with the Chief patiently 
and fully set forth the position of the Government and in a statement of his news 
handed to the Chief on 7th August Tshekedi was explicitly told that the Government 
could only advise him, that no pressure would be brought to bear upon him in any 
way whatsoever, and that the Government having placed the position dearly before 
him the matter rested between his people and the Company. This view has been 
repeated to the Chief on several subsequent occasions ami in the face of these repeated 
assurances His Excellency was impelled to conclude that the Chief's letter of 24th 
January impugned the good faith of the High Commissioner and the Government. 
His Excellency therefore decided that the Government should cease to negotiate with 
the Company on behalf of the Chief and he arrived 3t this conclusion not impatiently 
but after months of difficult and abortive discussion. In these circumstances and as 
the Chief lias now withdrawn his letter His Excellency does not consider any useful 
purpose could he served by granting the interview for which you a*k. 

I have, dec., 

B. E. H. Clifford 
(I mperial Secretary). 

D. M. Buchanan, Esq., K.C. 


10141/20 


No. 17. 

DOMINIONS OFFICE 


to 

ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 

Sib, Downing Street, 6th March. 1930. 

I am directed by Ix>rd Paasfield to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 19th of February* regarding mineral concessions in the Bamangwato Reserve in 
the Bcchuanaland Protectorate. 

You enclose with your letter an account supplied by Chief Tshekedi of an interview 
which ho had with the Imperial Secretary at (Juju- Town on 20th January with regard 
to this question. The Secretary of State has since received from the High Com¬ 
missioner for South Africa a report of this interview which differs in certain material 
respects from the account forwarded with your letter. <>n the information liefore him. 
tho Secretary of State sees no reason to modify in any way the statement in the letter 
from this Department of the 18th of Februaryt that no pressure has been put on the 
Chief by the Government to sign the proposed new agreement with the British South 
Africa Company. If there was any misapprehension at to the position on the part of 
the Chief, as a result of his interview with the Imperial Secretary on the 20th of 
January, it will have been removed by the letter which the High Commissioner sent 
to the Chief on the 27th of January.} A copy of this letter is enclosed. In so far 
as this deals with the attitude of the Government towards the question of mining in 
the Bamangwato Reserve, it contains a clear statement of the position, to which the 
Secretary of State has nothing to add, except that the proposed Proclamation to 
regulate mining in the Protectorate will he reform! to him in draft for approval before 
it is enacted. 

Your Society will no doubt be aware that, since vour letter was sent, it has been 
decided that the Chief should proceed to England and that he sailed from Cape Town 
on the 28th of February. 

I am, &c., 

E. G MACHTIG. 


• No. 11. 
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10141/29 


No. 18. 
DESPATCH 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bcchuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 75.) 

Mv , Downing Street, 6th March, 1930. 

W ith reference to my despatch No. 62 of 20th February* I have the honour 
to transmit to you copies of further correspondencet with the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society and the London Missionary Society regarding the 
proposed grant to the British South Africa Company of a revised mining concession in 
the Bamangwato Reserve. 

2. 1 also enclose a note} of an interview on this matter with n Deputation of 
Members of Parliament which I received on 26th February. 


I have, &c... 

PASSKIELD. 


10141/27. 


No. 19. 
TELEGRAM 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 6.16 p.m., 16th March, 1930.) 

I Anurered by So. 20.1 

(Personal.) 

I ha vi been giving careful consideration to the question of what should be 
said u> i shekcdi at his interview with me. It is proposed to consult Bales and Nettelton 
on arrival as to what points Tshekedi is likely to raise, and advantage will be taken 
of their local knowledge in the preparation of text of mv statement In the mean- 
tinrT’if iilnwiij P^OpOM,, ‘°. vour observations, to take following general 

Begin* (1) On question of mineral concessions in Bamangwato Reserve 
to confine the reply to repeating statement of position contained in vour letter 
to him of 27th January,§ and to making it clear that in this, as in all /natters, he 
should look for advice to the High Commissioner and tho Resident Commissioner 
"^Iknow. have the welfare of the tribe closely at heart. 

(2) On qneat* 00 of possible curtailment of Chief’s powers as a result of appeal 

, ca *i U T?t m V 0 me , l f at ! l , WouW ** bc “ lo M - v ™‘h">g unless 

Ts kcdi refers ^ it. If he does, I should propose to say that tho Government 

must await the result of his appeal. I should like your opinion on question whether 

it would be well jo add that I understand that you have already pointed out to 

him certain possible consequences of his action (see your telegram of 6th February 

q !5* tion . ? f of Bcchuanaland Protectorate to the Union to 

rep!> on lines of my telegram of 28th September. 1929, No. 80.4-Ends. 

. • 1 *“ that short and guarded reply suggested as regards (3) would not 

be in any way embarrassing to Hertxog. 

Should be glad of earliest possible reply in view of fact that Chief is due to arrive 
early next week.—P assfirld. 


• N« 13. f X«. 11. IB .nd 17 ; X«t primed. g Kndowrt 4 in No. 16. 

* So. 53 in Dominions (South African) No. 3. 
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10141/34. 


No. 20. 

TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 3.38 p.m., 17th March. 1930.) 

17tb March. Personal. Your Personal lelegram, loth March.* I have 
already instructed Eales to suggest that before seeing the Chief you would be well 
advised to require him to submit in writing full and concise statement of the questions 
ho proposes to ask and that replies should be given in accordance with correspondence 
between us and your instructions to me. 

With regard to heads of replies my views are as follows: (I) I agree and appreciate 
your support in this difficult matter. (2) I am satisfied that question of prescribing 
the |*owers of Chiefs must be tackled soon. 1 should be disinclined therefore to 
suggest that Government action in this direction is dependent on the result of appeal 
but you could give me useful support by intimating that publicity likely to result 
from appeal may compel the Government to take more comprehensive measures sooner 
than originally contemplated. Otherwise I agree that this matter need not die di*ouv»«-d 
unless raised by the Chief . (3) I should advise framing of your reply so as to make 
it quite clear that the matter was raised by the Chief and would suggest following 
statement: “in answer to your question regarding the future of the Protectorate 
I can only repeat my previous statement transmitted to you through the High Com¬ 
missioner, namely, that no proposal for transfer of the Government is under considera¬ 
tion at present and that I have no reason, &c.,” as in the first paragraph of your 
telegram 28th September, No. 80.t Feel sure that statement on above line* would 
not embarrass Hcrtzog.—A tHLONR. 

10141 '42. 

No. 21. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 
to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

[Answered htf No. 31.] 

Rhodesia House, 2. London Wall Buildings, 

SiH, London, E.C.2. 20th March, 1930. 

Tiir Directors of the British South Africa Company observe that Tshekedi, 
1 liief of the Bamangwuto, has arrived in London, and they understand that his purpose 
is to seek an interview with the Secretary of State to discuss matters relating to the 
Concession granted by his predecessor Khama to the British South Africa Company 
on 2f>th July, 1893. 

It is now more than 6 years since the Director*—in a memorandum dated 2nd 
January, I92G.J communicated to the Secretary of State their views upon the situation 
in the Protectorate as a whole so far as concerned the interests of the Company in the 
Territory. 

Since then there have been fairly continuous negotiations between the Company 
and the Dominions Office in Ixmdon and the High Commissioner's Office in Cape Town, 
but these have been concerned mostly with matters of detail, and the Directors think 
that in view of the discussions which "may take place in the course of the Chief's visit 
lo England they may be permitted to recall to memory the general argument* which 
were set forth in the 1926 memorandum. 

More particularly they feel that if an equitable view is to be taken upon the single 
question of the Bamangwato Concession the circumstances which attended the Com¬ 
pany's original entry into the protectorate ought to be clearly borne in mind. 

These circumstances are concerned with the genesis of the Company. Contem¬ 
porary records clearly show that the grant of a Royal Charter to the Company in 1899 
was made bv Her Majesty’s Government in pursuance of an Imperial Policy, having 
as its object the extension of British authority without cost to the Crown, by means of 
the Company’s activities, through what is now the Protectorate to what is now Rhodesia. 


♦ No. 62 in Dominion* (South African) No. 3. 
• No. 43 in Dominion. (South African) No. 2. 
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From the point of view of the Bamangwato one of the intended effects of the 
carrying out of this policy was the maintenance of inter-tribal peace, of which the 
direct result would be, and was, to free that people from the constant menace of the 
MaUbele. 

In the course of carrying out its undertaking the Company was encouraged by the 
Crown to unite in its pe rson as many as possible of the then existing British interests in 
the Protectorate. It thus acquired various Concessions which liad been granted by 
Native Chiefs, of which some were purcliased in order that they might be cancelled 
and some the Company was permitted to retain. In the particular case of the Bamang¬ 
wato the Company purcliased an earlier Concession which had been granted by Khama 
lo other parties. This Concession was subsequently replaced by a new Concession 


lo other parties. This Concession was subsequently replaced by a new Concession 
granted direct to the Company by Khama in a form approved by Her Majesty’s Secre¬ 
tary of State, and this new Concession the Company now holds. 

It is a matter of record that the carrying out of this policy in the Protectorate 
involved the Company in considerable effort and large expenditure and that the Com¬ 
pany did effectively achieve the objects of the policy committed to it. 

The Directors submit accordingly that the Crown, ami the Bamangwato no less, 
are under an obligation of good faith to permit the Company to derive a reasonable 
benefit from the resultant commercial rights in the territory. 

From the course of the negotiations which have taken place during the last live 
years the Directors are encouraged to think that the Crown does not dissent from this 
view, for considerable progress ha* been made with the drafting of a Mining Law, 
in the absence of which no development of any consequence has yet been pOMible, and 
although pressure has been brought upon the Company to consent to very important 
modification* in the Bamangwato Concession in the native interest, indications have not 
been lacking that the Crown is content to permit the Company to proceed with the 
development of a modified Concession. 

The Directors would like to lie permitted to express their sincere appreciation of 
these facta. 

The failure to bring these matters to a final conclusion would now appear to he duo 
to the attitude of the Chief of the Bamangwato anil his advisers, who. if reports in the 
Pres* are correct, are apparently opposed to any mining taking place in their territory. 

The Directors do not desire to minimise the difficulties of tlie situation so created. 
They instruct me, however, to draw attention to the general arguments set out at length 
in tiie I92’» memorandum relating to mining as n means of assisting the native peoples 
of Africa towards progress and civilization. 

They also wish to record that the Company has. in the course of these negotiations, 
shown it* willingness to meet the reasonable wishes of the natives by consenting to very 
important modification* in its concessionary rights. 

Further, the Mining Proclamation ns drafted is designed to provide extensive 
safeguards and control of mining in Native Reserves in the interests of their native 
inhabitants. 

Thev venture to hope that the Secretary of State may himself take the view tlnil 
under all these circumstances the real interests of the native peoples in the Protectorate 
will be served by the development of its mineral resources and that he may find himself 
able in the course of anv discussions he may have with the Chief to represent this pninl 
of view to him and, in reminding the Chief of the obligations of his people to the Com¬ 
pany. to obtain his willing consent to the grant of a mollified Concession. 

I am. &c . 

PERCY J. BAIRD. 

Secretary. 


10141/34. 


No. 22. 

MR. A. EDOCUMBE (Dominions Okkicb) 


TCHEKEDI KHAMA (Actinu Chirk ok thr Bamanqwato). 

[Answered by No. 23.] 

Mt Fhiend, Downing Street. 21st March. 193ft. 

The Secretary of State has been informed by His Excellency the High Com¬ 
missioner for South Africa that during your visit to England you desire to be granted 
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it personal interview by him in order that you may by before him certain matter* 
affecting the Bamangwato tribe. 

The Secretary of State is willing to grant you an interview for this purpose, and 
is prepared to receive you and the three native followers who have accompanied von 
from South Africa at the Dominions Office on Thursday next, 27th March, at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Lord Pasafield wishes me to inform you that, in preparation for your interview with 
him, you should send to me, not later than Monday next, a statement in writing giving 
particulars of the matters which you intend to submit to him when he receives you. 

I am. Ac., 

A. EDGCUMBE 

(Private Secretary to the Secretary of State). 


10141/47 

No. 23. 

TSHEKEDI KFIAMA (Acting Chief ok tii* Bamangwato Tribe) 

to 

MR. A. EDGCUMBE (Dominions Orrics). 

[Anmcered by No. 24.] 

The Foreign Missions Club. 

Mr Friend, 151. Highbury New Park, N.5, 25th March. 1930. 

In reply to your letter of the 21st March, 1930,* informing me that— 

(a) The Secretary of State would grant me an interview on Thursday next, 

27th March, at 3 o’clock; 

(b) I/>rd Passfield wished me to send him in writing particulars of the matters 
I desire to submit to him when be receives me. 

With regard to (u) I l>eg herein to thank Lord Passlield for granting me this 
interview. 

As to (b) the matters I wish to submit to Hi* Majesty’s Secretary of State for his 
favourable consideration are as follow 

(1) The determination of the Mining Concession given to the British South Africa 
Company in the year 1893 because 

(a) Mineral Exploitations are not in the true interests of the Native inhabitants 
of the Bamangwnto country and we not only resist such but there is no 
call to-day from the Bamangwato Tribe to have their country exploited in 
the mere interest of the rich European Companies. 

(b) We are convinced by the experience* of the Natives of the other Territories 

of South Africa that fimilar detrimental consequences to the Native Tribes 
will ensue from such exploitations in the Bamangwato country. 

(r) His Majesty’s Government agrees with our view that the carrying on of 
mining operations in Native countries in South Africa is undesirable in the 
interests of the Native. 

(</) The existence of the 1893 Concession has created, when viewed historically, 
and continues to create between His Majesty’s Government and us a weak 
Tribe under His Majesty's Protection, very serious misunderstanding 
between the ruler and the ruled, which I fear will eventually result in 
ruin and destruction of the Bamangwato nation. 

(2) To lay before the Secretary of State our protest against the future inclusion 
of our country within the Union of South Africa. We are aware of the statement 
made to several of the Chiefs of the Bechuunaland Protectorate by succeeding High 
Commissioners that—" There is no proposal for transfer of Protectorate or anv port of 
it to the Union under consideration at present and that there is no reason to’ suppose 
such a proposal is likely to Ik- put forward in the near future ’’—but I respectfully beg 
to submit that, so long as Section 161 of the South Africa Act, 1910. remains in 
force, there is a continuous possibility of the Government of the Union requesting His 
Majesty to transfer the Protectorate to its Administration. 

The Bamangwato nation was not consulted regarding such inclusion before the 
Act was passed and upon many occasions daring the visits of the High Commissioners 
they have voiced their strongest objection to any such transference as being unfair. 
And I desire to request the Secretary of State to take steps for the cancellation of 
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Section 151 before the question is raised by the South African Government which 
would cause unnecessary complication between the two Governments. 

(3) I have recently learned with great concern from the Imperial Secretary in 
bouth Africa that as a result of my appeal to the Privy Council against the Judgment 
given against me by the Special Court of Bechuanaland Protectorate at Ix.batsi on 
-Otb September, 1929. the Administration in South Africa had received authority 
from the Dominions Office to define the powers of the Chiefs of the Protectorate by 
1 roolamation. We undoubtedly wish to know clearly what our powers are, but I do 
»°t understand why this question was brought up as a result of my appeal, and, 
further, personally do not undersand how these powers can be defined administratively 
instead of bv mutual agreement. 

(4) My bitter grievance that certain of my subjects and relatives who made an 
attempt to murder ine succeeding only in sending a bullet through my side and crippling 
for life two of my people, are continually being allowed by the Administration not 
only to institute absurd continuous civil proceedings against me and my people but 
to enter my country much to further disturbances, in spite of the fact that I was 
informed by the Administration that they were banished from it. 

(6) There appears to Ik* a misunderstanding hv His Majesty’s Government as to 
the true position of the Masarwa people in the Bechuanaland Protectorate and I wish 
to suggest that something be clone to correct same. 

The above briefly summarises what is my earnest desire to lay before the Secretary 
of State and 1 would add that these statements have been drawn up under the utmost 
sense of responsibility to my Tribe and above all with myself and Tribe’s unfailing 
loyalty to the Government of Great Britain. 

My company consist* of myself and three native followers and the Rev. A. E. 
Jennings, of the London Missionary Society, who is assisting ine both as an interpreter 
and in my discussions with the Secretary of State. 

I am. Ac., 

_ TSHF.KEDI KHAMA 

10141/47. 

No. 24. 

MR. A. EDGCUMBE (Dominion* Okkice) 
to 

TSHEKEDI KHAMA (Acting Cuikk ok tiik Bamangwato Tribe). 

Mr Friend, Downing Street, 26th March, 1930. 

1 HAVE received your letter of 25th March* in which you furnish particulars of 
the questions which you wish to submit to the Secretary of State when he receives you 
on Thursday at 3 o'clock, and I have shown it to the Secretary of State. 

l»rd Passlield wishes me to inform you, in reply to the last paragraph of your 
letter, that he is prepared to receive, together with you, the three native followers who 
have accompanied you from South Afnca. but the Secretary of State is receiving you 
as Acting Chief of the Bamangwato Tribe on behalf of His .Majesty’s Government, and 
tie cannot assent to your being acconqtaniod at the interview by any other unofficial 
persons. No difficulty will arise in regard to the interpretation at'the interview as 
regards the Secretary of State, since Captain E. G. Nettelton. Resident Magistrate at 
Serowe. will be present for this purpose. 

I ain. Ac., 

_ A. EDGCUMBE 

10141/48 

No. 26. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 26th March. 1930.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 128.) High Commissioner’s Office, 

Mr Lord. Gape Town. 4th March, 1930. 

With reference to ray despatch No. 123 of the 28th February,t I have the 
honour to transmit herewith a copy of a despatch from the Resident Commissioner of 

♦ 10141/37: not printed. 
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the Bechuanaland Protectorate forwarding a copy of a letter from the Chief T&hekedi 
in which he places on record his objection to the proposed promulgation of Minin g 
Laws in the Protectorate. 


I have, &c., 

ATHLONE 

(High Commissioner). 


Enclosure in No. 25. 

(No. 382.) Resident Commissioner’s Office. 

My Loud, Mafeking, 24th February, 1930. 

With reference to previous correspondence on the subject of mining in the 
Bamangwato Reserve, I have the honour to forward herewith, for Your Excellency's 
information, a copy of a letter addressed by the Chief Tshekedi to the Resident 
Magistrate at Serowc, together with a copy of Captain Nettelton's covering minute 
forwarding a copy thereof to me. 

I have, &c . 

R. M. Daxiel, 

Resident Commissioner. 

His Excellency 

The High Commissioner, 

Cape Town. 


Mining Lair a. 


Serowc, 20th February, 1930. 


I attacu a copy of a letter which I have received from the Chief Tshekedi on 
the above subject. . , , . . 

This is his manner of placing on record lus protest against the promulgation of 
Mining law*. He knows quite well and admits that mining will in due course commence 
irrespective of anything. 

0. E. Nfttki.tox, 

Resident Magistrate. 

The Government Secretary, 

Mafeking. 


Serowe, Bechuanaland. 

20th February, 1930. 

Promulgation of Mining /.airs Affecting Hechuanalami Protectorate. 

My Fkiksd, 

Greetings. 

I understand from the High Commissioner’s letter of the 27th January, 1930, 
that the Proclamation on the above will be issued in due course but will not be applied 
to the Bamangwato Country unless the British South Africa Company commences 
prospecting or mining operations in it. Nevertheless I wish to place on record in 
this letter that 1 have had occasion to study these Regulations and on behalf of my 
people and myself I object to the proposed Promulgation of these laws. 

Yours, &c., 

Tshekedi Kbama. 


The Resident Magistrate, 
Serowe. 
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INTERVIEW GRANTED BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR DOMINION 

AFFAIRS TO TSHEKEDI KHAMA, ACTING CHIEF OF THE BAMANGWATO 

TRIBE IN THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. AT THE DOMINIONS 

OFFICE, THURSDAY, 27th MARCH. 1930. 

Present: 

The Rt. Hox. Lord Pamskikld (Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs). 

Mb W. Luns. M P. (Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for I>omi»ion 
Affairs). 

Sir Edward Hardixu, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs). 

Mr. S. Rales, C.B.R. (Assistant Imperial Secretary, South Africa). 

Mr. E. G. Machtio, O.B.E. (Dominions Office). 

Cai*t. G. E. Nkttki.tox (Resident Magistrate. Serowe, Bechuanaland Protec¬ 
torate (acting as Interpreter). 

Actixo Ciiiek Tmiikkkdi. 

Three native followers of the Acting Chief. 

(Trans,-ript from the Shorthand Sotea of Treasury lleporter.) 

Ixmn Paknkiei.d : As you were informed by the High Commissioner before you 
left South Africa, I was. at first, not in favour of your coming to England to see’me 
because I did not consider that any useful purpose would be jterved by such a visit. 
I appreciate. however, tliat as your office is that of Regent, charged with the manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the Bamangwato Tribe during the minority of your nephew, 
Seretso, you probably felt difficulty in coming to a decision about what you regard as 
important question* affecting your people. In these circumstances, after having hoard 
from His Excellency that you had renewed your request to visit this country, I recon¬ 
sidered my view, and I welcome you here as Acting Chief of the Bamangwato. Was 
the young Chief Seretse in good health when you left South Africa? 

Actixo Chirk Tmiikkkdi : He was well, thank you? 

lx»RD Parmkiki.d : How old is he? 

Actixo Chirk Tkiikkk.di : Nine years old. 

Ix*kd Parmkield : Is he at school? 

Actixo Cuikk Tmukkei.i : He is not yet at school. 

U»rd Pammkiki.d ' I have no doubt tliat when he is a little older you will seek 
the advice of His Excellency the High Commissioner as to his education. It is 
iuqiortant that he should have a good education. 

Actixo Chirk Tshekedi : I thank you for your counsel. 

I»kd Pammkiki.d : I have had before me your letter of the 26th March in which 
vou have set forth the various matters which you wish to submit for my consideration. 
I should like you to know that I have received from the High Commissioner full 
reports of your conversations with His Excellency and with the Imperial Secretary, 
and tliat I have also seen and read the various letters which have passed between 
His Excellency and you as well as the correspondence with the Rev. Albert Jennings 
and Mr Buchanan. I arn ready to hear what you have to pay with reference to the 
various matters which you wish to bring Ih* fore me. 

Actixo Chirk Tshekedi : First of all, I wish to express my great pleasure at lieing 
before you, Sir. I will not emphasize the gravity of this matter for us. because you 
know what the matter is. 1 will continue with what I have come here to speak about. 
I would like to have a map of the country. (Map produced.) The matter i have come 
to see you about is concerning mining. I have !>een told that when mining begins in 
ray country’ my people will find employment. I agree, and also agree that our cattle 
will find a market in their own country, but there is nothing that would convince me 
that those two considerations will compensate me for the liarm which will be done by 
mining. I will explain my fears. In 1886. when Sir diaries Warren came to explain 
to the Chiefs tliat they had com** under the Government. Khama’s country, as is well 
known, extended beyond the Macloutsic River. At that time Sir Charles Warren 
explained that if there was to lie protection the Tribe would also have to pay taxes. 
It is known that the Chief Khama stated that he would pay those taxes by surrendering 
a portion of his country. The Government at that time refused to receive this portion 
of the country. The Concession which is under discussion dates from 1893. Tho 





Chief Khama at that time was the Chief of the whole country up to the Zambesi River, 
and the Concession affected the whole of that country, u the Concession slated that 
it had effect over the whole of Khama’s country. In IS95, when the Chiefs came to 
England to see the Secretary of State, the Government agreed to receive the country 
which Khama had all along been willing to surrender. The portion referred to is now 
part of the Crown lands. At that time the question also arose as to the strip of land 
required for the purpose of building a railway through the country. The Chief Khama, 
in order to assist the Government, made no complaint ami willingl’v assisted the Govern¬ 
ment by surrendering this portion of the land. In 1896 the railway company explained 
that tho land given for the purpose of their railway was not satisfactory, ami Khama. 
as on the former occasion, willingly gave up a further strip of land, 1*00 yards wide. 
Having surrendered those two portions of land there remained what is known as the 
Bamangwato Reserve. I may explain that this country is a very waterless country. 
Thero are only two rivers in it, the Shashi River and the Macloutsie River. There is 
also another river called the Botletle River, but that is mainly salt water and is of 
no use. There is water in this Botletle River, hut the water is not suitable. The only 
portion in the Reserve that is of any use at all is the portion between the first two 
named rivers. That is where there 'is a large proportion of our population. That is 
where all our cattle posts are situated. In the course of those discussions concerning 
the Concession, I have gathered that this is the portion of the country in which there 
are likely to be mines. I can sec quite clearly that if mining is started in this portion 
of the country, and if any minerals in great quantity are found, towns like Johannes¬ 
burg will spring up just as Kimberley has sprung up. If towns such as Johannesburg 
spring up it means that we have lost tlm whole of the country. As 1 have stated, 
the Concession affects not only my Reserve, but also the Crown Lands up to the 
Zambesi River. Some weeks ago the Imperial Secretary made a journey across the 
country down to the Botletle River looking for a railway route. He returned bv the 
hind south of the Great Makalakari Salt I-ake. When I went to see him in Cape Town 
he lolil me he had lieen nrcomjianied by a geologist. He informed me tliat the geolo¬ 
gist had told him that in the vicinity of the Salt Tan there was a possibility of finding 
minerals. He did not state whether it was coal, but simply mentioned minerals. If 
that is the case I am quite sure that towns like Johannesburg will spring up there. 

I also think that if there was nothing in my country, there would not he all this talk 
about it, ns the British South Africa Company is not a Company who would liother about 
it. As this matter is going on in this fashion. I feel sure there must be minerals in 
my country, and, if that is the case, numerous towns will spring up. I would like you 
to read a statement mado by Sir Henry Loch dated Ith April, 1894* (Utter read). 
What I wish to illustrute is that Sir Henry Loch thought the Mining Company would 
desire land on which to form a settlement. I will return to the matter of the state¬ 
ment that, if mining starts; my people will find employment in their own country. 
Even to-day they go out of their own country to work in the Transvaal, and 1 .peak 
with full knowledge of the fact that there is not one of them who ever returns from 
the mine with anything. The money that they earn at the mines they spend in food. 
So far ns I can see, their wages are inadequate; otherwise they would he able to 
bring u portion of their wages back with them. I was invited by lh.- Chamber of Mines 
in Johannesburg to go and see the mines and see there how the natives were treated. 

I wont there, and on my return I also sent other people to go and see, as they wanted 
to see them for themselves. What wo saw did not cause us to desire to go there to 
work, and it did not raise in us a desire to have mines in our own country ; in fact 
when I visited the Johannesburg mines. I felt more afraid than ever of having minc« 
in my own country—if mines spring up in my country, I am concerned about the 
women of my Tribe. I know what happens if Europeans of the mining class enter 
into a native country. Another thing which springs from mining is intoxicating drink. 
It is well known that the Chief Khaina made every effort to keep down intoxicating 
drink in his country’. TTie only concession made was that he agreed that intoxicating 
liquors might be sold on the railway strip, and that was intended for the consumption 
of Europeans only. If there is that small opening. I am afraid that this matter will 
increase. I am oven now finding myself obliged to deal with cases with my own natives 
obtaining European intoxicating drink, and, if mining begins in my country, I am 
quite aware of the fact that I shall be quite unable to control it. I do not say that 
we do not wish to have money ; we like money, and I think that is what we are talking 
about. When we come under the King’s Government, we were told we would he 
protected. I take it that it was intended that not only we would Ik? protected but 
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everything belonging to us. If mining begins, it is not to say that we shall he enriched 
by it. the larger proportion of the wealth obtained from the mines will go to other 
people, the Europeans What we are asking is that wo also should he protected in 
Urn matter and be given an opportunity of benefiting bv the riches of our own country. 
n»e tune will come when we shall become more like a European country. 1 do not 
know whether my argument is fully understood. I know that whether my argument 
« understood or not the mam point is that 1 will he told that my father gave the 
British S-outh Africa Company a Concession, and hut for that Concession, it might lie- 
agreed that my argument is a good one. I request that we should he allowed to go 
into the origin of this Concession at some length. I know of the existence of the 
miper which was signed by my father giving the British South Africa Company the 
Concession. Personally, I have never seen the original of this Concession. and I 
have only a copy of it in ray possession. I do not say tliat I doubt the existence of 
the Concession; I agree that it exists. The first point I wish to bring forward is that 
the Chief Khama signed this Concession not on hi- own account hut at the desire of 
the Government at that time. The Concision did not begin in 1893. I do not agree 
with the view that it l»egan in 1883. It began in 1887. I will read the letter which 
accompanied the Concession. (Extract from letter from Sir Sidney Shipyard of 
Mtth April, 1887, read.) I wish to emphasize the portion of this letter which refers 
to the granting of a sole Concession to anv company. The Chief Khama replied 
to tliat letter in terms which will he found in Blue Book, C6237 of 1887. and the 
letter is dated the 30th May, 1887. (I.etter read.) After those two letters, a letter 
which I will read now was received. In the case of those two letter- the Government 
refused to allow Khama to nuke a sole Concession, and the Government advised him 
that if he made any Concession at all he should do it in consultation with the Govern¬ 
ment. After that, the following letter was received by the Chief Khama dated the 
Ith November, 1887. (Letter read.) What I wish to emphasize is that the way had 
been prepared for Khama, in the event of his giving a Concession, to do so in con¬ 
sultation with the Government. I have that letter and al*o the form of Concession 
which was submitted with it. I produce the form of Concession and will not read it. 
in order to save time. Tliat is the Concession which the Chief Khama agreed to, as 
related by Mr. Johnson in his report of the 10th January, 1887. writing to those 
who had seen him There are certain extracts from that report which I would like 
to read. ( Extract - read.) That Concession was for two years. It was signed on the 
10th December, 1887. It should have terminated on the 10th December, 1889, hut 
it did not terminate on (bat day. On the 14th December, 1888. Khama wrote a letter 
which I will read. (I.etter read.) A- 1 have pointed out. the Concession was made 
in 1887 on the 10th December, and it was for a peri**! of two years, anil should have 
terminated on the 10th December, 1889. and the reason for ita failing to terminate 
I will explain. On the 22nd April. 1889, Sir Sidrn-v Shippard wrote the following 
letter referring to the matters which I have just read. (I.etter read.) What I wish 
to point out in regard to this letter is that it was the Government who asked Khaina 
to extend that Concession. From this it will be seen that the Concession was extended 
from the 10th December. 1889. to the 20th April, 1890, at the request of the Govern¬ 
ment. It will be seen what further took place at the same time. On the 29th October. 
1889, the British South Africa Company received a Royal Charter. I wish to point 
out that the Concession would have terminated before the receipt of this Royal Charter, 
hut. at the requesi of the Government, it was extended, and. at the time the Royal 
Charter was granted the Concession was Mill in force. The terms of the Royal Charter 
are well known, and I do not restate them. I will state what was explained to the 
Chief Khama in connection with the Royal Charter. It is well known that my father 
was illiterate I will read the letter which Sir Sidney Shippard wrote to my father on 
the 16th December, 1889. (Letter read.) I wish to point out that Sir Sydney Shippard 
explained to Khaina that the British South Africa Company had the authority of tho 
Government to mine in his country. 'Hie latter states that. The Charter was to 
authorize the Company to acquire concessions from Chiefs. Sir Sidney Shippard went 
further and said they*had l>een given power to mine; and that is how Chief Khama 
came to give the British South Africa Company a Concession. Further. Sir Sidney 
Shippard wished Khama to co-operate with Mr. Cecil Rhodes in 1889. This did not 
take place in 1893. I do not know exactly what the British South Africa Company 
is. hut so far as I know tho British South Africa Company are the following com- 

C ea:—The Goldfields of South Africa Company. Do Beers Consolidated Mines, the 
huanaland Exploring Company, the Mntabele Concessions, and probably other com¬ 
panies. The one to which I wish to draw attention is the Bechuanaland Exploring 
Company which is a link with the British South Africa Company. It is said that 
Khama gave his Concession to the British South Africa Company. It is seen now 




that these companies to which Khama gave Concessions in 1887 eventually became 
the British South Africa Company in 1889. Khama did not know those facts. I 
state this, a* it looks as if Khama himself gave the Concessions to the British South 
Africa Company. The Concession we are speaking about now is dated 1893. What 
I know is that I have not a document of any description which deals with the Con¬ 
cession of 1893. I never saw the Concession itself. I can say that if Khama had 
wished to refuse this Concession in 1893. he would not have been successful. Before 
I came overseas, I made many endeavours to try and find correspondence dealing with 
this Concession of 1893. but was unsuccessful. I even asked the Government for 
documents. I have something further to say concerning the Concession. 1 have 
stated that this Concession should have terminated on the 20th April, 1890, but it 
did not terminate on that date. Khama made an attempt to terminate it. On the 
11th March, 1890, Khama wrote the following letter. He wrote this letter when 
he heard tluit this Company had been amalgamated with the British South Africa 
Company. ( Letter read?) 

Mr. Eai.rh : Is the Chief proposing to challenge the validity of the 1893 
Concession? 

AcTlKO Chief TsHElEDt : I want the former Concession which led up to it. to 
be considered. 

Lord Pahhimici.d : That was terminated. 

Acting Chirk Tshkkkdi : I have tried to explain that it was not terminated. It 
should haw been, but it was not. In the letter which has been read the Chief Khama 
expressed the desire to terminate it and pointed out that it ought to Ik- terminated. 

IxtKD Pahhfibi.d i What we want to know IS whether the Concession of 1893 is 
admitted by I lie Chief 

AcTiHO Ciiikk ThHERRDI : 1 am trying to point out that Khama made an endeavour 
to terminate the earlier Concession in 1890. and. had he been successful in doing ao. 
he would not have agreed to this Concession in 1893. When he expressed i dem 
to terminate the earlier Concession in 1890. the Government said he should not 

tCnn, MR**KAi-K8 : Does he admit that Khama signed the existing Agreement in 1893? 

Act iso CHIEF TanKXKnt: What I am getting at is that if I were to sign this new 
Concession to day, it would he said that I agreed to mining in my country. 

Mk. Ealbe. The point raised by the Secretary of Stale is. whether the Oiief 
admits that the Concession of 1893 was signed by Khama. 

Acting CHIEF Tshrredi : I do not understand the question in that way. 

1x>hd Pahhkikld : What I want to know is about the Concession of 1893. Was that 
signed bv Khama? 

Acting Chief Thhekedi : I agree that Khama signed it. but 1 do not agree that 
he did it of his own volition. He was advised by the Government to stgn it. Iam 
Irv ing to explain that this Concession began in 1887 and not in 1893. 

Ia.rd Passhllo Yes. we understand what you say. 

Acting Chief Trhrrrdi : I have explained how my father tried to terminate the 
earlier Concession and that the Government aaid he should not terminate it. 

1/ird Pahhfield : That was in 1890, but we have not heard anything yet about 
the 1893 Concession. 

Acting Chief Tbiikkedi : 1 am coming to that. Hie letter which I have just read 
is the one in which rav father expressed a dewire to terminate the earher Concession 
in 1890. 1 will read a telegram which was received by Sir Sidney Shippard when 
Chief Khama expressed a desire to terminate the Concession ( Telegram from High 
Commissioner to Sir S. Shipperd, dated 5 tk April, 1890, read.) 

|»RD Paeefirld : Will the Acting Chief cone to the Concession of 1893, because 
that is the real question? 

Acting Chief Trhrkedi : I am coming to that point. I wish to show that the 
Chief Khama wiehed to terminate the Concession of 1887. and that he was ajlviwd by 
the Government not to terminate it. He therefore signed the Concession of 1893. In 
the letter which T have read Khama said that he wished to terminate the eari.er Con¬ 
cession. He was advised by the Government to leave matters in the hands of the 
Government, and he accepted the advice of the Government Then came a despatch 
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1 was about to go, be banded me this new Concession. He said: " Here i» a con¬ 
cession, 1 wish to ask you whether you would sign it.” He told me about the Con¬ 
cession which my father had marie in 1693, which 1 was aware of. He told me that 
the Concession of 1893 was not one which was limited in point of lime. He explained 
that the new Concession which he showed me was one which had been drawn up in 
order to assist us. I did not understand this, as I only know of the steps that .Sekgoma 
had taken ir. 1923 in regard to this Concession of 1893. It seemed to me that the 
|K>licv of the Government had changed. What I did not understand was why I was 
asked to sign this Concession. The new Concession opened with the words " The Chief 
and his Tribe grant a Concession to the British South Africa Company.” 

Brieliy, the matters which I have come here about are as follows. I will endeavour 
to bo as brief as I can. I have shown how this Concession originated in 1887 up to 
1893. I have shown how the Company which was granted this Concession in 1887 
amalgamated with other Companies without Khama'a knowledge. I have shown that 
Khain t. when he found this out, wished to terminate the Concession ami was told 
not to do so by the Government. So matters went on, and finally the Concession of 
1893 was concluded. I have shown that in 1923 the Government was willing to assist 
us to terminate this Concession. I found myself in a difficult position when, in 1929, 
I was asked to sign another Concession before I knew how the matter of the termination 
of the 1893 Concession bad progressed. I aiu always told that Khama gave this Con¬ 
cession to the British South Africa Company, but I have always said that I do not 
understand this since the Concession starts further back. I am asking as follows. In 
1921 the Government said that mining was not beneficial to native people. When we 
gave up to the Government what is now Crown land, we thought that we would have 
the remainder as our Reserve. We gave the Government the Tuli block ( illiutrating 
on map) and the railway strip. Wo were advised by the Government to give the 1893 
Concession. Mining under the Concession would deprive us of the remainder of our 
Reserve, ns was explainer! in 1924. The 1893 Concession originally affected the whole 
of Khama’a country including what is now Crown land, and the Reserve. In 1893 the 
Crown land was part of Khama'a country. I am advised that the Concession has 
ceased to take effect on the Crown land but not on the Reserve. Thai is what I do 
not understand I have something further which I would speak of after I have received 
your reply. I would like to stop now. 

Iori) PAnPKIKi.n: I cannot give you my answer now. A careful note lias been 
taken of everything that has been said, and f shall have to consider this. I have only 
a little more time now. Will you kindly sav all that you have to say. so that it all 
can lie considered together. 

Am so Chief Tsiikkkdi : I came here to find out whether the Government cannot 
terminate this Concession. As far as ! can see, if it is not done and if mining begins 
in the country, it will Ik* the end of our Tribe. I still contend that it was forced upon 
us by the Government. If there is no-way of terminating this Concession, I respectfully 
request that the British South Africa Company may be asked whether we cannot pay 
them back the money they have pair! to us in respect of this Concession, and that they 
may be told that, if the time should come when we agree to mining, we would give 
them a preference. We do not promise that we would grant them the mineral rights 
but we would give them preferential rights in the same way as they have preferential 
right* on the Crown lands. We are helpless but that is what I have come to say. 
May I a«k that I may lie advised whether the Government ran assist me in this matter 
in some way or other? 

The second matter I wish to speak about is the question of the Masarwa. I have 
not a great deal to say about the Masarwa. In 1926 the High Commissioner visited our 
country. Fie spoke at great length concerning the Masarwa and the way in which they 
ware treated When he had left my country, 1 sought an explanation of what His 
Excellency had said, as I did not understand his having raised this question as .a con¬ 
tentious matter The matter was discussed with him at groat length. I understood 
him to say that he realised that the Masarwa wore not slaves but that at the same 
time he was not satisfied with the manner in which they were treated. I replied that 
if there was any doubt as to the manner in which they were treated the matter could 
be gone int ■> fully, but that such a discussion required due warning. I mention this 
matter, as it appears in the Government Report of 1928; if there is any doubt about 
the treatment of them. T request that people should be sent to see for themselves 
how the Masarwa are treated before any legislative measures are taken. If it should 
appear that they are not properly treated, we should be glad to be advised so that 
w.» may treat them properly. We feel aggrieved about the publicity which was given 
to the matter without being discussed with us. I think I am right in stating that the 
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Government is not fully aware of how the Masarwa are treated and I request that the 
Government should go into this matter. 

The third matter 1 wish to raise is the question of incorporation with the Union 
of South Africa. I know that a reply has already been given on this matter. 1 know 
that legal provision for this eventuality has l*een made already, and that it is in force 
and has l>oen signed by His Majesty the King, and 1 realise that it is a very difficult 
matter to upset. The law was made by people who are under the King like myself, and 
they requested His Majesty to make thi* law. We are affected by this legal provision, 
but we were not consulted, and I think that we should have been consulted. I do not 
object simply on the ground that we were not consulted, hut we are afraid of this 
question of incorporation with the Union of South Africa. The discussions which 
took place at that time an- on record. It was suggested at that time that these countries 
should not l*c called Protectorates, but should l«e called Territories. We know what 
that means. I do not wish to discuss the matter at great length, but to state that 
we object to the manner in which this matter was settled. Tire Government deceived 
us, and we were not told about this legal provision The Government under which 
we are. undertook to give us to another Government without telling us. I am aware 
of the reply which I have already received in this connection, I say no more about 
that matter now. 

The fourth matter I wi*h to raise is the question of the power of the Chiefs. I 
heard from the Imperial Secretary tome little time ago that instructions had been 
given to define the powers of the thief* by Proclamation. I was frightened at these 
remarks. I thought of how my father was received under Protection in 1886. I know 
how he gave his rights to the Government. I know that he said that he must not bu 
deprived of his right to live in his own country. I know that my father said that 
he agreed to come under Protection on the conditions that the Government made the 
laws (not laws which affected hi* ow n people) and took the power which he had in 
regard to death sentence*. I am not opposing definition of the powers of the Chiefs, 
but what I suggest is that we should l»e consulted, as we were in 1885. and that wo 
should be given a full opportunity of expressing our views. We gave ourselves to 
the Government entirely, and we feel that what we find we are unable to do we should 
ask the Government to do. If we should suddenly we our powers defined by pro¬ 
clamation we should Ik- greatly aggrieved, and I sav that thi* i* not in accordance 
with the understanding on which we were received under Protection. I am surprised 
that this matter should arise ont of mv dispute with the Ratshos.i brothers. Thoso 
people shot at me without just cause, the Government, naturally, punished them. 1 
burnt their bouses, and within two days Commissioners canu- to inquire into this. I 
told them what I had done, and I contended that 1 had acted within my powers. If 
I hail been at fault, they would at that time have told me so. They never told me 
that I was at fault. 1 have never been proceeded against by the Government for the 
burning of those houses. If I had burned a Magistrate’s house 1 would have 1*0011 
prosecuted. It was the people I was fighting with who began the litigation, and 
lam surprised at the Government bringing this matter forward after the Rntahosa had 
been punished. I am surprised that, after the Government had come and investigated 
these matters and I had not been found at fault, a special Court should give judgment 
against me for burning those houses. 

Loan pAHsrirt.n: We cannot go into this matter. 

Actixo Chief Thhekeih : 1 am explaining how the question as to the powers of 
the Chiefs began. I have appealed to the Privy Council against the judgment of the 
Court. 

Lorn* Pahsfiki.d : That is a matter we cannot go into. 

Actiko Chief Thbmedi : I am surprised that the Imperial Secretary appears to 
have been displeased because I am>calcd, an.l that he said that, on account of that 
appeal, it would be necessary to define the powers of the Chiefs. That is my point. 
What I request is that, when the powers of the Chiefs arc defined, wc should he 
consulted. I specially request that it should not he done by Proclamation. We still 
place our trust in the Government, as we did before. 

The final matter which I wish to discuss is that of the Ratshosa Brothers. When 
thev shot me thev were bani*hed from my country They were not the first people 
wl» had been banished from my country My eldest brother has been banished by 
mv father. He was banished by mv father, and Raditladi and Phetu were also banished 
by the Government. All theae people were banished, but they had not made an 
attempt on the life of the Chief of the country. All those people, before they left 
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the country, were told that they should terminate all their civil claims before leaving 
the country, and those claims were brought forward and dealt with. In the case of 
the Ratshosas, the same procedure was adopted, and I consider them as having been 
far more guilty than the persons I have named. 1 am a very insignificant person here, 
but in my own couutry I am an important person; I am Chief of that country I 
consider that my life should l*e valued more highly than that of an ordinary person 
in the country, and I think that the people who marie an attempt on the Chief of any 
tribe or nation, whether a progressive or backward nation, should not be allowed to 
return to that country again, or to bring actions against that Chief whom they attempted 
to kill. But the poople who tried to kill me were allowed to coiue back again U> my 
country. This in the first time that this sort of thing luw been allowed. On previous 
occasions, people who have been banished have never been allowed to come back 
again to carry on litigation. These people were the first to be allowed to do so, and 
I am surprised. 1 have done everything I can to ask the Government to help me. but 
I have received no assistance. I do not understand how a person who is placed in 
gaol can be allowed to carry on litigation before he has served his term, but. in the 
case of these people, it was the case. What I ask is this I aiu an insignificant person, 
but wo have a saying that. *' A man. though insignificant, may have strong feelings." 
1 am afraid that if these people return to our country, there will In- lighting again in 
which case we may either kill them or they may kill us. What 1 specially a*k is that 
this litigation should be terminated. I do not speak here of the case which is coming 
before the Privy Council, but I mean the minor ease* which the Batshosa brothers 
are bringing. 

Lokii pAsaFlILD : Acting Chief. I have heard all that you have said, and a full 
note has been taken of everything that has passed, I will read it and consider it all 
very carefully, and I will give you my answer next week. I will Ik* glad if you will 
come to see me again on Tuesday morning at eleven o’clock to hear the reply As 
you wero told when you wished to come here, some of them- matters must be dealt with 
in South Africa, and I shall not be able to go into all the questions that you have 
touched upon as We have not all the details here. That is why it is necessary to have 
these things considered in South Africa before they are referred here. 1 will give 
vory careful consideration to what you have said. In the meantime I consider it 
advisable that you should make arrangements for your return journey to South Africa 
as soon as possible. You will appreciate that it is inexpedient that the Chief or Regent 
of a Tri^i should be absent from his people any longer than is necessary, because it is 
not easy for a headman to carry out the duties of an absent (.tiief for any length «f 
time, and I ain sure that there will be many question* that a headman cannot deal with, 
which will require your attention immediately on your return. It is al*o right that 
you should communicate to your tribe without delay, the words that I hope to speak to 

tE ou on Tuesday next. I consider, therefore, that you should return to South Africa 
’ mail steamer which will leave Kngland next week on Friday, the 4th Anrjl. If 
ould need any assistance in arranging accommodation for yourself and followers 
ship leaving on that date my officials will give you every poasible help 
I hopo you and your followers arc enjoying your visit to Kngland. I am glad 
that yod have had what we call more than usually nice weather hen* since you landed, 
though, no doubt, you find it colder here than it is in South Africa. I thought that it 
might bo of interest to you to have an opportunity, while in England, of seeing an 
experimental dairy form, as I understand that many of your people are making con¬ 
siderable progress in the production of cream, and we have made arrangement* for 
you ami your followers to visit the experimental farm attached to the National Institute 
of Research in Dairying, near Reading, on Monday next. If that would be agreeable 
to vou. a motor car will call for you, and your transport to the farm and back again 
would be arranged. You should let Captain Nettelton know if you can come, and, 
if so. ho will accompany vou. I shall want to see you here again on Tuesday morning 
next at eleven o’clock', and I will then give you an answer to all that yon have so 
eloquently put before me. 

Acting Omar Tshwkw : As regard* the date of my departure I will consider 
what vou have said and send a reply. I am afraid tlial I shall not be able to accept 
your invitation to go to the farm on Monday as I have important business to atteno 
to. I thank you. Sir, but I shall be unable to go. 

{The deputation then withdrew.) 
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10141 5St No. 27. 

TSHEKEDI KHAMA (Acting Chikp ok the Bamajwwato Tnbb) 

to 

MR. A. EDUCUMBE (Dominions Okkice). 

[Answered by So 29.] 

Foreign Mission Club, 101. Highbury New I’ark, N.6, 

My Fkiknd. 28»b March. 1930. 

I have enclosed my memorandum of mv interview with the Secretary of State 
on tiie 27th March. 1 wish to give to my people a correct account of what is taking 
place in regard to mv interviews with the Secretary of State. I believe you were one 
of those present at the interview, would vou therefore please make any alterations on 
mv statements if not correct or if vou arc not able to do so would yon kindly show iny 
memorandum to HU Lordship the Secretary of State and perhaps Lord Pamficld would 
A*»i*t me to get a correct record. 

Yours. Ac., 

TSHF.KBDI KHAMA. 

Enclosure in No. 27. 

Sole* of Interview in the I loin inions Office given to Chief Trhekedi Khama by the 
Secretary of Stale, 27 th March. 1930 . 

| UK Secretary of State opened the interview by a friendly greeting to the Chief 
IVhekedi, asked the Chief how his brother’s son SercUo was doing when he left his 
country, and expressed the hope that he believed the Chief would seek advice from the 
High Commissioner in regard to Seretse’s education. 

Chief Tshekodi thanked HU Lordship on the above. 

Hi* Lordship in welcoming the Chief Tshckedi slated that as the Chief was aware 
ne (Secretary of State) doss not think any useful purpose will be served by the Chief s 
visit to England in regard to the mineral question affecting the Bamangwato Country 
(in ,| he had informed the Chief while he was still in South Africa to that effect, but 
nevertheless as the Chief instated that he should be allowed to come ho (Secretary «>t 
State) had consented to the Chief* proposal and was now receiving him very willingly. 

Chief Tshckedi again expressed his thanks to His Lordship and proceeded to state 
his case, beginning with the history’ of the Concession in question. 

While outlining this subject from 18h7 up to 1880. Ac.. His Urdship more than 
once icmarked that the Chief ought to cotne to the 1893 Concession, to which remark 
Chief Tshckedi on several times stated that the 1887 Concession, Ac., was the 1893 
Concession, and lie was eventually going to link the two concessions together. Judging 
from the audience, it appeared to the Chief that his listener* wore considering Ins 
Statements off the point, this resulted in the (tiff leaving out a good deal of Jo* notes 
•md hurried on to the more recent events of the Concession. Chief Tshckedi thought 
it neecssarv to read some more letter* between the Administration and the Chiefs Khama 
and Sekgoina. but while he was opening hi* file Mr. Shirley Earles, the Acting Imperial 
Secretary remark.*.! a part of what the letters intended to be read contained, thereupon 
the Secretary of Stale intimated that he knew the letters and it was not necessary that 
they should he read, hut the Chief requested that at least one of them should be read 
(28th March. 1923—Resident Commissioner to Chief Sekgoina). which request was 
granted. Chief T.hckedi next tri.>d to read certain extracts from the British South Africa 
Company's Report* on the mining subject in question but Hi* Lordship again intimated 
that he knew the report*, and the reports were not read. Short while afterwards the 
Chief conclude.! the mining question by stating that in view of the fact that < luef Khama 
lad given the British South Africa Company Mining Concession over the whole of hi* 
country before half of it was taken by the British Government, and as the Ch.e under¬ 
stood from the Assistant Imperial Secretary s letter of the f.lh April, 1929. that the 
Rnti*h South Africa Company held preferential right* over the country’ taken by the 
Government, the Chief requested that similar arrangements be made with the Company 
on the same basis as tho** done in the Crown I-ands. As the Secretary of State had a 
little before the Chief concluded the mining question remarked that he had only a few 
minutes left for the discussion, Chief Tshckedi quickly outlined the other questions, but 
he did not attempt to discuss the question* as he had intended. 
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In concluding the interview Ilia Lordship stated that what the Chief had said had 
been carefully noted down and he would think over the questions and let the Chief 
know his decision on Tuesday, 1st April, at 11 a.m., in the Dominions Office, but in 
regard to some of the questions His Lordship said these* probably would have to be sent 
back to South Africa as he did not know much about them and the correspondence was 
in South Africa. 

Ix>rd Passfield then went on to say that the Chief too realises that the Headman he 
had left in charge of affairs in his country would not do everything which is required 
of the Chief to do and therefore it was necessary that the Chief should sail for South 
Africa the next week on Friday, 4th April, and the Government would assist him to 
secure berths for his return journey. 

Further. Ili* Lordship intimated that he bad made arrangements for the Chief to 
go with the Magistrate on Monday to visit a certain Creamery 40 mile* from London as 
he understand* Cream Produce was a great industry in the Chief* Country. 

In thanking the Secretary of State on the manner he had received him Chief 
Tshekedi intimated hi* inability to undertake the suggested trip on Monday (31st March. 
1930) and further said he would give his reply later in regard to the suggestion that be 
should sail for South Africa on Friday. 4th April. 

In the course of the interview iti answer to the Chief * request that the Govern¬ 
ment should secure the cancellation of the Concession ni* Lordship stated that it was 
not within hi* power to cancel the Concession, it wa* a matter for the Judges to decide. 


10141/60. 

No. 2ft. 

TSHEKEDI KHAMA (Aotino Cintr or tiik Bamamiwato Trimc) 

to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

Foreign Mission Club, 101. Highbury New Park. X.5, 

28th March, 1930. 

At my interview with Lord Passiield yesterday I intended to give hi* Lordship 
a copy or copies of the history of the Mineral Concession which I discussed with him, 
but in my hurry I forgot to leave these with him. 

I enclose the memorandum which I request you to submit to him for his information. 

When leaving the office the shorthand-writer asked me to furnish him with some 
copies of letters quoted at the interview which are included in the enclosed memorandum. 

I have, Ac., 

TSHEKEDI KHAMA 


10141/62. 


No. 29. 

MR. A. EDGCUMBE (Dominion* Orrica) 


to 

TSHEKEDI KHAMA (Acting Cmar or tiik Bamanowato Trim). 

My Fribnd, Downing Street. 31st March. 1930 

I have your letter of 28th March.* enclosing your memorandum as to your 
interview on 27th March with the Secretary of State. 

In reply, I am to state that when you have had vour second interview with the 
Secretary of Suite a full report of both interviews will be prepared as taken lown in 
shorthand, and a copy communicated to you as soon as it is available. TV Secretary 
of State thinks that this will be more satisfactory- than any memorandum such a* yours, 
which is dependent only on memory of what passed. This latter cannot be accepted as 
a complete account of all that took place on 27th March, or as in all respects correct 

I am. Ac.. 

A. EDGCUMBE. 
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10141/60. 

No. 30. 

INTERVIEW GRANTED BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR DOMINION 
AFFAIRS TO TSHEKEDI KHAMA. ACTING CHIEF OF THE BAMANGWATO 
TRIBE IN THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, AT THE DOMINIONS 
OFFICE—'TUESDAY, 1st APRIL. 1930. 

Present: 

Tuk Kt. Hon. Loro Paupibld (Secretary of Slate for 
Dominion Affairs). 

Mb. W. Lon*, M.P. (Parliamentary Under-SecreUiry of 
State for ikuninion Affairs). 

Sir Edward Hard)no, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State for Dominion Affairs). 

Mr. S. Eai.br, G B.K. (Assistant Imperial Secretary, South 
Africa). 

Mu. E. O. Macutio, O.B.E. (Dominions Office). 

Cait. 0. E. Ni.ttbi.ton (Resident Magistrate. Serowe, 

Bcchuanaland Protectorate) (acting a* Interpreter). 

ACTINO COIKP TbUBIBDI. 

Three native followers of the Acting Chief. 

(Tronncripl from the Shorthand Sole* of Treasury Reporter.) 

Lord Pamnbld: Acting Chief. 1 have given full and careful consideration to the 
representations which you made to me at our meeting on Thursday last, and 1 will 
now give you my reply. Before dealing with each of the questions which you raised, 

I wish to say that 1 was much impressed by the earnest and eloquent manner in 
which you laid before me vour difficulties, and I recognise that the office of Regent 
which vou have been called upon to fulfil at an early ago imposes upon you a heavy 
task. I am confident tluit vou are anxious to do what is right and to act in the best 
interests of the people over whom you have been placed during the minority of your 

n ' ^ ITindentand from tin* discussion* and the correspondence which have taken place 
in South Africa a* well a* from wl.at you have said to me, that your desire to visit 
England has been chiefly due to the questions which have arisen in connexion witn 
the Mining Concession held bv the British South Africa Company and to the announce¬ 
ment of the intention of the Government to issue a mining law for the Bcchuanaland 
Protectorate. 1 will deal first with the question of the Concession. 

1 listened verv carefully to vour explanation* ot what took place m lh*« and 
subsequent year* prior to 1S93 aiid I gathered that vmi sought to show that, since 
Chief Khama had desired to terminate an earlier Concession, you had come to the 
conclusion that he did not wish to grant the existing Concession which he signed in 
1893 and that lie did so under the impression that he had no option in view of llio 
Government’s attitude. I have examined the arguments which you pul forward to this 
effect, and the d*»cument* which you submitted, but 1 find no justification in them 
for tiie view which vou suggest. Your case is that because the Government intervened 
in 1889 to point out to Khntna that it was fair in the circumstaneos wliich had then 
arisen dial a two years’ Concession which he had granted in I88i to the Beehuanaland 
Exploration Company should be extended for -ix month-. Khamn did not feel a free 
agent when the question of bis granting another Owes-,on arose in 189.1. I cannot 
regard vour view of the circumstances in which the Concession of 1893 was granted 
hr Khama as confirmed bv the facts of the c;.m- so far as they are on record. Nor 
cin I accept the suggestion which. I understand, you have put forward, that when 
Khama conclud'd the Agreement in 1893 he was under a misapprehension, and that 
he had not intended to make such a grant to the Company. 1 am of opinion that such 
a contention could not he maintained, and. so far as am aware. 

,>n record which could he held to support a suggestion of that kind. On the contrary, 
then- is dear evidence to show that, ton years after the Agreement was signed. 
c>,;..f Khama franklv admitted that he understood the position of the Company in 
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respect of the grant of mineral rights, since, when he was reminded by the Govern¬ 
ment in July, 1903, of the terms and conditions of the Agreement, the reply which 
he conveyed to the Assistant Commissioner at Francistown was as follows: “ 1 shall 
not break the Agreement, and they (i.e., the Company) must not. I look to you to 
judge between us.” A copy of the telegram containing that reply of the late Chief 
lias, I understand, been given to you at Cape Town, and I am of opinion that the 
straightforward answer given by Khama to th« Government inquiry in IMS shows 
beyond any doubt that Khama fully understood the position of the Company under live 
Agreement. 

Khama signed the Agreement on the 2Gtb July. 1893. and it was subsequently 
approved by the Secretary of State as required by law. It i« the view of His Majesty's 
Government that the Agreement of 1893 was a valid Agreement binding both on the 
Company and on Khama’s successors, ami inasmuch as the Company have duly dis¬ 
charged their obligations in terms of the Agreement its provisions must Ik- regarded 
as operative unless and until it is terminated either by mutual consent or in M*ine other 
legal manner. 

The question of the tcmiinability of the Agreement was raised in 1923, when, at 
the instance of tho Chief, the High Commissioner sought legal advice on the point. 
As we know, Mr. Feet ham (now a Judge of the Supremo Court in South Africa) 
expressed the view that it was competent for the Chief to give twelve months’ notice 
of his intention to terminate the Agreement and «• to bring it to an end. The nature 
of the legal advice given by Mr. Feclham was communicated to Chief Sekgoma by the 
Resident Commissioner, and, by direction of the Secretary of Stale, the Company 
was informed of the legal opinion that had been obtained. Chief Sekgoma thereupon 
informed the Resident (V>mnii*»ionor that he was desirous of terminating the Agree¬ 
ment, and, when this information was received in l/rndon the Company was notified 
of the Chief’s desire. The Chief did not, however, send to the Company, either direct 
or through tho High Commissioner and the Secretary of State, a formal notice, as 
Mr. Fecthnm advised would be necessary, of his intention to terminate the Agreement 
at the expiration of a period of twelve months. 'ITiat was the legal position in 1923, 
and. in fact, that is the position to-day so far us the question of tho lemiinability of 
the 1893 Agreement is concerned. \Ve know, however, that the Company has also 
obtained eminent legal opinion upon the question whether the Chief is entitled to 
terminate tho Agreement of 1893 in the manner indicated by Mr. Foctham. ami tltat 
the Company's legal advisers differ from th.- opinion expressed bj him. We know 
also that, if Chief Sekgoma or tho present Regent had given or were now to give the 
Company formal notice of an intention to terminate the Agreement of 1893. it would 
be open to the Company to institute legal proceedings with a view to obtaining a 
decision by the Courts on the |ioiiit at issue, and such a decision, if given, would bo 
binding both on the Company and on the Chief and tribe. What we do not know is 
whether, if such notice were given and legal proceedings were to I** instituted, the 
Company or the Chief would be successful in an appeal to the Court* The Chief 
might wm his ease, but there is also risk that he might lose it. 

In view of the conflict of legal opinion which came to light on this occasion, the 
High Commissioner ami the Secretary of State proceeded to consider whether some 
moans of settling the matter could Ih> devised without incurring the risk involved by 
legal proceedings, and after careful examination of the whole position, including the 
past history of the matter, the Secretary of State decided to authorize the High Com¬ 
missioner to discuss with representatives of the Company the possibility of framing a 
new Agreement which, while it would provide for the termination within a specified 
period of tho Company's existing mining rights over the whole reserve, would also 
secure to the Bamangwato tribe greater U-neliU than they would enjoy in the event 
of Lite present Agreement continuing in operation. After prolonged negotiation with 
the Company us well as consultation with you, as Regent, and those whom you had 
engaged to advise you. His Kxcolleney arranged for a revised Agreement to bo drawn 
up which was likclv to be acceptable to the Company and which the High Commis¬ 
sioner considered would be fair ami reasonable from the point of view of the interests 
of the Bamangwato; and with my approval, the High Oommiasiorer. while informing 
you that you were perfectly fret- to accept or reject the revised draft agreement, 
advised you to sign it. As the High Commissioner told you at hi* interview with you 
at Cape Town in August last, mv view of the matter was expressed as follows, viz., 
while I wished you to choose freely the course you thought best and desired you to 
understand that'l did not wish to put any pressure on you to sign the new concession 
I nevertheless agreed with the High Commissioner’s opinion that you would be well 
advised not to lose the opportunity which has now occurred of revising the 1S93 Con¬ 


cession in a direction which iieems likely to benefit the tribe generally if mining develop¬ 
ment is carried out under it. I now confirm to you tliosc words which His Excellency 
spoke to you in my miuie and on my behalf. 

Acting Chief, as I uave already informed you* the High Commissioner lias sent to 
me full reports of his conversations with you, and His Excellency has also forwarded 
to me a copy of the correspondence with you and with Mr. Jennings and Mr. Buchanan, 
who have been advising you. I think it right that I should tell you that I read with 
surprise and regret your letter to the High Commissioner of the 2-lth January,’* handed 
by you to His Excellency at an interview which Lord Athlonc granted to you, but I 
am glad to add that I was pleased to read also your letter to His Excellency of the 29th 
Januaryt in which you withdraw your earlier letter and at the same time conveyed to 
His Excellency an assurance of your utmost confidence in the High Commissioner and of 
your unswerving loyalty to the Imperial Government. It ought to be unnecessary for me 
to assure you that the High Commissioner and his officers have tho welfare of your tribe 
rlfKelv at heart ami that they are inspired by the wish to help your |n«ple. ilia Excel¬ 
lency has placed you. a »on of Kh.amn arid uncle of the young Chief Servile, in n position 
of responsibility and trust as Regent of the Bam.angw.ato. .and I run confident that on 
reflection you will realize that, so long a* the High Commissioner maintains von in that 
position, n is your duty in all matters affecting the welfare of your people to place 
complete reliance on the words of tin* High Commissioner and bis officers whom His 
Majesty’s Government have appointed to advise and guide you ami vnur people. 

You hive implied in your sjiecch that the Government has changed its attitude 
towards mining and have asked for a written statement to the effect that whereas the 
Government at one time was not in favour of mining development in the Protectorate 
it has now ceased to be opposed to it. I cannot accept this view. In the case of the 
Bamangwato country, the Government could not disregard the existence of the Con¬ 
cession granted by Khama to the British South Africa Company in 1893, and the wish 
of the Company to exercise its right thereunder. In these circumstances, the Govern¬ 
ment’s efforts have been exerted in the direction of securing as far as possible that if 
mining takes place under the Concession the interests of the native occupier* of the 
hind should lie safeguarded and protected; and it was with this in view, ns I have 
explained, thnt the draft of the now Concession was negotiated. The care of the 
Government will In* that any mining 0 |>erations conducted in the Territory, whether 
in ft Native Reserve or on land owned bv European settlers or by the Crown, should be 
without detriment to the welfare and progress of the people. 

With regard to the provisions of the draft mining law, the full text of which will 
be made public l*efore it is issued and at the earliest possible date, I may say that the 
Government is taking great care to ensure that in the operation of the proposed law- 
in those parts of the Territory to which it may Ik- applied, the fullest possible protec¬ 
tion shall Ik* afforded to the 'occupiers »f the’ land, whether European or native, and 
whether resident in a native reserve or on Crown land or private land. 

Before passing from this oiiestion, I cannot Iwtter summarize what I have so far 
mid in regard to mining than in the words used by I/>rd Athlon.* in his letter of the 
27th January.} which I here repeat 

1. That, while the Concession granted by the late Chief Khama stands, the 
British South Africa Company has the right l«» mine in the Bamangwato reserve. 

2. That the Government has no power to stop the Company mining under 
this Concession. 

3. That tho Government cannot terminate the Khama Agreement; only you 
yourself, as successor to Kliaina, can take action with a view to it- termination. 

4. That if you desire to terminate the Concession, the Government has no 
desire to prevent vou taking steps to this end, and you have been informed that, if 
vou wish to try and terminate the Agreement, the proper course is to give the 
Company twelve months’ notice of your desire to terminate it. 

5. Thai the Mining Proclamation will not take away any right* which the 

Bamangwato may poss ess over the minerals in their reserve. It merely directs 
how mining is to be conducted in places where the owners of minerals wish to 
mine ami is intended to protect chiefs and their people who have handed over 
their minerals to others. ... , . , _ . 

6 That if a tribe owns the minerals in their reserve the 1 reclamation gives 
no power to anyone to mine without the Chief’s consent. If anyone advises you 
to the contrary’ I (that is, the High Commissioner, who is writing) ask you to 
accept my assurance that they are wrong. 

t ... X«. IS t Kaek-ur* 5 in So 16 I Km-lc-ure 4 in No. 16. 
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7. Tluit the Proclamation will be issued in due course, but will not be applied 
to your resene unless the British South Africa Company commences prospecting 
or mining operations in your reserve. 

8. That, before it’ is issued, the Proclamation will be submitted to the 
European and Native Advisor)- Councils for any observations they may have to 
offer. It will be applied to all areas in which mining operations are taking place. 

That position is unchanged, ami I confirm the wor«U used by His Excellency. 

I will now refer to the representations which you have made on the subject of the 
future government of the Protectorate. I can only repeat that there is no proposal for 
the transfer of the Protectorate or any part of it to the Union of ^outh Africa under 
consideration at present, and I have no reason to suppose tliat such a prop«»sal is 
likely to be put forward in the near future. In any case, as you are aware from 
assurances which have been given in the |»ast, the natives of the Protectorate will l*c 
afforded full opportunity to express their views on any such proposal, and any repre¬ 
sentations which they might make would receive most careful consideration before any 
decision is taken. An intimation to this effect, has already been made to you by His 
Excellency the High Commissioner, and I confirm lord Athlone’* words. The sug¬ 
gestion which you made in your speech to me that Section 161 of the South Africa Act 
should be repealed is not one which it is possible to act upon. 

With regard to the position of the Masarwu, I have read the words spoken by the 
High Commissioner when he visited Serowe in 1928. lord Athlone said : ‘ The 
Government will not allow any trilie to demand compulsory service from another, and 
wants to encourage the -Masarwu to support themselves. Any Masarwa who wish to 
loave their masters and live independently of them should understand that they are at 
liberty to do so. and that if the Mangwnto attempt to retain them against their will the 
«Government will not allow it." Those word* were spoken with the full approval of U»a 
King’s Government, ami they cannot be changed or questioned, nor can I admit, in 
Much a matter, the view which you put forward that the concurrence of the Chief 
should have lieen sought before the announcement was made and published. It is the 
right and privilege of every man to live free, and to work for himself or for others a* 
ho tnav choose, and so long as he obeys the laws of the land no one may interfere with 
him. After having spoken those words, the High Commissioner had some conversa¬ 
tion with you about the Masarwa, and you explained to His Excellency the position with 
regard to these backward jieoplo. lord Athlone wnt u full report of that conversation 
to my predecessor, and 1 have road it. You may therefore lie assured that I fully 
understand the position of the Masarwa. I have no doubt, however, that in time the 
Masarwa, like the Bakaiahari, will progress and Iw-come useful members of the tribe. 
Their progress will perhaps be alow, but I rely on the Chief and the more enlightened 
Mangwato to assist them in every possible way. . 

You have referred to the case of the brothers Batshosa. who committed a grave 
offence when vou were shot at and wounded. For that off. nce they were tried and 
punished by imprisonment, and now that they have been released from prison they 
have been ordered bv the High Commissioner to live outside the Bumnngwato Reserve 
If they disobey that 'order, thev will he arrested and dealt with in accordance with the 
law. ' Bui the'fact that they have been guilty of a serious offence against the peace for 
which they have been punished cannot deprive them of the right of access to the Courts 
if thev consider that they have suffered damage a* the result of any action of the 
Government or tho Chief or anyone else. If they have no legitimate ground for apply¬ 
ing to the Courts vou may be assured that in that case they will not prevail. In this 
matter of civil actions in the Courts. I counsel you to exercise patience, secure in the 
knowledge that justice will !>e rightly administered and that unjust complaints or 
accusations will not succeed. You must remember that Chief*, like Governments, are 
frequently wrongly accused of misdoing, and you must therefor.- exercise patience 
and restraint in these matters. If, however, the Batshosa* disobey the High Comnus- 
sioner's order and enter the Baroangwato Reserve without permission, you should at 
once communicate with the Magistrate in order that the Government may decide what 

aC,1 °Wdh°reganl to the powers of the Chief*. I had in any case intended to take the 
opportunity afforded by your presence in England to refer to the question ■of .making 
statutory provision in or^er to establish on a proper legal footing the jurisdiction and 
powers of the Courts of the Chiefs in the Protectorate when trying cases in accordance 
with native law and custom, and I am glad that vou have mentioned this matter. I ti* 
not the fact, as implied in your speech to me. that this question ha* ansen out of the 
appeal which you made in a certain matter to the Judicial Committee of the I my 
Council, though, as you are aware, the absence of statutory authority for the exercise 
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of jurisdiction by the Courts of the Chiefs was mentioned in the Judgment of the 
Special Court of the Protectorate when the matter referred to was before it. The 
question of the authority and powers of the Chiefs’ Courts is a matter of serious 
concern to the Government and the Cliicfs, as well as to the people over whom tho 
Chiefs exercise jurisdiction, and it is, of course, important, in the case of the Native 
Courts as in the case of the European Courts, that adequate safeguards should exist 
to ensure the due and proper administration of justice, and that subject to such safe¬ 
guards the authority of the native Courts should not l*e open to question on legal 
grounds. I am advised that provision to enable the requisite legal powers to be 
conferred on Courts of Chiefs is contained in the High Commissioner's Proclamation 
on the 10th June, 1891, and I contemplate tluit the Rrsident Commissioner should be 
asked to examine the whole question, and after consultation with the Chiefs and the 
Native Advisory Council, to fiaine proposals which could receive the consideration 
of the High Commissioner and the Secretary of State with a view to regularizing the 
position and giving the requisite legal sanctions to the Chiefs’ Courts in the exercise 
of jurisdiction according to native law and custom. Tliat question will require careful 
consideration, and I expect you. a* acting Chief of the Baumngwato, to co-operate with 
the Government in the consideration of this important matter of regularizing the 
position and defining the power* of the native Court*. 

Acting Chief. I have given you my answers upon the various question* whieli 
have been raised, and in respect of which you came to England to consult me. A 
report of what has been said at both your interviews with mo has been taken down in 
shorthand, so that all the words spoken may Ik- on record. This will bo sent to you as 
soon a* possible. You should personally communicate my answer to the Bamnngwato 
immediately on your return to South Africa, and you will then be in a position to 
consult them fully in regard to the proposed new agreement with the British South 
Africa Company before you notifv your decision in the matter to tho High Cominu- 
»oner. I have dealt fully with the questions of principle involved both regards 
mining and other matters. Any further negotiations with regard to the proposed 
new Agreement with the British South Africa Company, and any further discussion as 
to tho terms of tho mining law must now ho carried out in South Africa. If you or 
any of the Protectorate Chiefs or the European or Native Advisory Councils have any 
suggestion* to make with regard to any of the provisions of the draft mining law the 
proper course will l*c to submit such suggestion* in the usual way to the Resident Com¬ 
missioner and His Excellency the High Commissioner, on whom you may rely, with 
complete confidence, to do everything within their power to safeguard the interests of 
your people and to help them to advance along the path of civilization. 

I am very pleased to have been able to meet you and to have hail an op|>orunity 
of talking to you. You and the Young Chief and your people may be assured of the 
constant interest of His Majesty’s Government in your welfare. 

AcTira Chief TVbiiidi : May I l*e allowed to speak a few words? 

Lord Parhkiri.d: Yes. hut it must not take long. 

Act I so Ciiikk Thukkkih : It will not take long. I have heard what His Majesty s 
Secretary of State ha* said on the point that when Khama signed the 1898 Concession 
he fully understood what he was doing. 1 shall not attempt to dispute the words 
spoken by His Majesty's Secretary of State; my only contention is that my father did 
not si«-n this Concession of his own motion, but that he did so in conjunction with the 
Government. That is what 1 have constantly empliasized. I think it is well known 
that mv father did not at any time disagree with the Government. I have mentioned 
that Sir Sidney Shippaid wrote a letter in 1887 advising my father not to make any 
concession without consulting the Government, and also that he should not sign such 
a Concession without the advice of the Government. I think tint that statement is 
on record in writing. I do not think that ray father was a man who, after such advice, 
would have ignored it and signed a concession without the counsel of the Government. 
In 1923. the Chief wished to terminate the Concession, and that is the point which I 
am pressing. 1 wanted to place on record the fact that the Chief wished at one time to 
terminate "he Concession, and I am under the impression that the 1 
aware of this derire. As regard* the statement that the Chief in 1924 failed to nertify 
the Company of his desire to terminate the Concession. I do not fully understand thu 
contention. ’ I am under the impression that Sekgoma wrote a letter in April, 19_4 
requesting the Government to give the Company six month* not.ee to '^"jite he 
Concession. I think that this letter is on record. T have not gathered what the policy 
of the Government is in regard to mining apart from this ( onccssion. W lint I wkij. 
Had there been no Concession in exi** nee. would the Government have forced us into 
mining or agreed to it? I do not understand how the Government, if there were no 
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Concession in existence, could force us to allow raining to proceed. I ask whether, if 
we are successful in terminating this Concession, we will then be free to decide whether 
or not we will have raining in our country, shall we be told that mining must be 
allowed? I think that these questions are ones which my tribe may require me to 
answer on my return. They are questions that I have constantly asked in South 
Africa, but 1 liave not received a reply to them. .... 

lamn Pahhkikld : I think I may say that it has already been stated that if any 
Tribe or Chief in the Bechuanaland Protectorate does not want to allow mining, the 
Government will not compel them to allow mining, but agreements must be maintained 
as long as they exist. . . „ 

Aon NO Chief Tsukkedi : I now understand. This is the first time I have really 
understood the position. I understand that, if there were no concession in existence, 
the Government would not compel us to allow mining. 

Lord I'akskikld : You have been told that no pressure is put upon you to sign 
this now agreement which has been drawn up. You can refuse it or not. but until 
the law Courts decide otherwise, we must uphold the Concession which has been 
granted. Wo put no pressure upon you to agree to anything • be. 

Acting Ciiikk Thiiekkiii : I appreciate, Sir. what you say. I understand that the 
Government must uphold the Concession. It was the other point that 1 had not fully 
understood. . . 

Lord PahsKIELD : It is clear, and the High Commissioner has made it verv plain, 
(hat no pressure is pul upon you and your Tribe to make a new agreement. Non are 
at liberty to refuse to sign the new agreement if you like. 

Acting Ciiikk Tshkkkdi: I fully understand. What I did not fully understand 
was Iho iiosition if the Concession were terminated. ..... . 

Loro Pahskiki.d : The new mining law recently proposed will give m* authority 
to anyone to mine; it will only regulate mining in those eases in which the Tntw 
and Chief have given authority to someone to mine. Wo cannot allow anyone to 
mine without a proper regulating law. but the law will not enable them to mine; it 
will only regulate mining where this is allowed. . 

Acting Chief Thmkkkpi : I appreciate the fact that the question of the mining 
law awaits further discussion, but there is one point about it which I do not under¬ 
stand. namely, how it can deal with lands over which there is no Caa&mtm What 
has alarmed me is the mention of the name Strove m the law. 

1/iRn Pahskiki.d : We cannot discuss that here. You must discus* that with the 
High Commissioner in South Africa. The mining proclamation will not he i**n. (t 
until you have been consulted. ...... . . .. . 

Acting Ciiikk Thiikkkih : 1 understand that, and I will leave the point. Another 
point which I wish to raise is that although it is contended that my father signer! the 
Concession in 1898 voluntarily. I have endeavoured to show that the Government was 
of the opinion that it was not a beno6cial Concession, because it gave to one Company 
the sole right of mining in our country. It would appear from tins that the doyern- 
ment did not advise Kltnma as well ns the Government should have advise.1 a ( h.et 

under it« protection. ... , . . 

Lord Pah*FIELD: We cannot now inquire what advice was given in isw, om, 
lifter all. even Governments learn by experience, and that i« whv the present Govern¬ 
ment wishes von if vou are bound to allow mining, to have a Niter agreement than 
the one which was signed by Khama We cannot undo the one signed by Khama 
except by consent or by your having the right to terminate it. and we do not know 
if vou have the right to terminate it. ....... ~ 

Acting Ciiikk Tsiikkrpi : I understand that. Sir. but my point is that the «o\ern- 
ment allowed Khnma to give the sole mining rights to one Company. 

I/>rd Pahskiki.d : I do not know what advice was given. . . 

Acting Chief Thhmedi : I think that the Government might have advised turn 
better. I know the feeling of the Bamangwato people in regard tn> mining. I 
know that thov are opposed to mining in their country. They will probably he desirous 
of terminating this Concession. My first step will be to attempt to come to an •rrenge- 
ment with the British South Africa Company by agreement a* you bave ju.t now 
suggested. T do not know at this stage whether or not I will go to law about it ul 
do not know what attitude the Company will take up. It is Pelt only that * are 
unwilling to have mining in our country but we are afraid of it. We t.ave seen wnai 
effect mining has elsewhere: we know that if it begins in our lemtorv we are done 
for. I propose to ask the Government U> assist me in mv negotiations with the 
British South Africa Company in regard to this Concession^ I •» 
monetary- compensation. The British South Africa Company have no land whieh the 
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could give me in compensation, but the Government lias such land. That is my 
reason for requesting the assistance of the Government in this matter. Ap I have 
stated, the Government did not advise my father as I consider it their duty to have 
done, and 1 therefore look to tin- Government to assist me with land as they are the 
sole landowners outside the Tribal Reserves. 

Lord Pahskiki.d ; T!iat is not a matter which can be discussed here. We cannot 
assist you here in your negotiations with the Company. That is exactly what the High 
Commisioner was doing at Cape Town. We could not make any Concessions hero in 
regard to land. We have not the information here enabling us to consider that, and 
onlv the High Commissioner can do it. You will have to discuss that in South Africa 
with tin- High Commissioner. 

Acting Cuikk Tkiikkkpi : 1 appreciate tliat you cannot discuss this matter, but 
I would like to know whether the Government would l*e able to assist me in this 
matter of land, because I understand it would need your final approval, even though 
it would have to be discussed with the High Commissioner in the first instance. 

Lonp Pahskiki.d : If the High Commissioner felt himself able to recommend any 
particular course, I should of course not wish to oppose the High Commissioner’* 
recommendation, and I should consider it ns favourably a* possible. 1 cannot promise 
to accept it. but if the High Conunissionei is able to propose something which could 
Ik* done to help you. I should lie probably able to agree to it though 1 cannot give 
an undertaking in advance. 

Acting Ciiikk Thmkkkpi : I understand that, but I would like to say. now that I 
am here, that the only course which would satisfy my Tribe would be to In* comp, u 
sated with land. 1 realize that I cannot expect a reply now. 

Lord Pahhkikld : You must go back and see the High Commissioner about that, 
and discuss it with your tribe. That will I* the only way in which you can get the 
matter settled. 

Acting Ciiikk Tkiikkkpi : I know the wishes of mv tribe. It remains for me to 
negotiate with the High Commissioner. As regards the Masnrwa. I doubt whether you 
understand me correctly, or perhaps 1 did not make myself sufficiently clear. 1 did 
not sav that 1 should have been consulted in regard to the Manama before lhe High 
Commissioner made his statement. What 1 said (and I think I am right in saving 
it) is that the Government does not understand the real status of the Manama. What 
I n»k is tliat the Government should inquire into this matter. They should send and 
make full investigation, so that they may fully understand the position of the Masarwa. 
I do not think that the Mnnarwn are regarded by the Bamangwato in a worse light, 
than the Bamangwato are regarded by the Government. Mv only point was that if 
there was any doulH about the status of the Masarwa, the Government should make 
it is business to investigate the matter. 

Lord Pahhkield: That will !*r a matter for the High Commissioner. The High 
Commissioner will, no doubt, listen to any representations from you and take such 
steps as be may consider necessary. 

Actino Chief Tkiikkkpi : As regards the Ratshosa Brothers I note what you have 
said. It ia a serious matter for me. and I would like to place on record that I am not 
satisfied with the manner in which tlu- Government is prepared to deal with this 
matter. I do not agree with the policy adopted by the administration in South Africa 
in regard to these people. I do not think that you fully appreciate this matter. 

Lobd Pakkkikui: I can only repeat that the Government here maintains the view 
which the High Commissioner has taken. We may not be so fully informed as to 
details, hut we rely upon the High Commissioner, and what he has said has our 
support. 

Acting Chief Tkiikkkpi : It is a serious matter for me, and 1 wish to place on 
record that I am not satisfied with the manner in which the Government in South 
Africa lias dealt with it I might even go further. I *|K»ke to the Karl of Atlilone on 
this matter, and. so far as I could see. he agreed with my views. In the subsequent 
correspondence the views put forward by the High Commissioner differed from those 
put forward by him in conversation. 

Lord Pahspield: I cannot considei tliat. There is always a possibility of mis¬ 
understanding of spoken words, and when you get a written word, that written word 
must be taken as final. 

Acting Chief Tkiikkkpi : The Karl of Athlone said to me tliat if the Ratshosa 
were allowed to come back to my country they would cause me great trouble and that 
the trouble would continue. He also expressed the wish tliat I should be successful in 
my litigations. 














Lord Passfibld : Thai was very kind of him Bui we cannol influence Court* 
of Law. The Government cannol compel Law Court* to give a decision in one way or 
the other. We have no power to do 60 . 

Acting Chief Tsheekdi : 1 understand lhai the Court* cannot be instructed as to 
their decision, but 1 know lliat in years gone by the Government has refused to allow 
actions of this description to be brought, and has stopped them. 

Lord Passfibld: We cannot take such action. 

ACTINO Chief Tsiiekedi : 1 can prove that they have been slopped in the past. 

Lord Passfikld : Nowadays we cannot prevent anyone from going to law to 
obtain justice if he thinks he has a grievance. 

Acting Cuief Tsueibdi : I understand you. Sir, but 1 can prove that in 1920 a 
case was stopped by the Government, lliat is all 1 wish to say, Sir. 1 will now 
await a copy of tho reply you have given me, Sir. 1 will then be able to consider it 
carefully and perhaps appreciate what I have not quite followed hitherto. I request 
that if there, is anything that I do not fully understand, 1 may be allowed to have it 
explained to me more fully. 

Lord Passfibld : Yes. You will have received the letter just sent to you ex¬ 
pressing my view that you ought to return to South Africa next week. 1 should like 
to know what arrangements you are making. 

Actino Chief Tsiikkkdi : 1 have not yet made arrangements, Sir. I do not think 
that the Magistrate who is present could say that I am a man who neglects his tribal 
affairs, or that I am a man who travels about aimlessly witliout considering the affairs 
of his lnb«. When coming here I had no intention of staying long. I know that 
mv tribe requires me back. I ask. however, that I should be given a little time to sec 
Ihis country. It is the custom of a person or a Chief if he goes to another country 
to be interested in the country ho visit* and to investigate how things are done in 
that country. 1 shall not have another opportunity of visiting England, and l should 
like to sec other parts .of England before I return. My intention was to leave in May, 
and I should like to spend the whole of April in England. I am not travelling for my 
own pleasure, there are various matters connected with my tribe which I have to 
deal with while I am here. That is my reply to the letter which I have received to-day. 
When in 1896 my father came here he made many good friends who have not forgotten 
him. and those people are requesting me to visit them I should feel very sorry 
if I had to leave the country without seeing them. One matter which particularly 
affect* mv country is the question of intoxicating drink : and many of the Temperance 
.Societies in this country have requested that I should visit them. I should feel very 


Lord Passfibld : 1 must rely on you to arrange to le.i\V England by the end of 
April. There is a steamer. I am told, on the 2nd May. That will give you the whole 
of April in England. 

Acting Cuief Tsheekdi: 1 have listened to what you have said. If I hnd that 
I have completed ray business before the 2nd May I will go bv that steamer, but if I 
have not completed it. I mav not be in a position to do so. 

I/hcd Passfibld : If you do not <.il on the 2nd May we shall haw to consider the 
advisability of getting the High Commissioner to make arrangements for the conduct 
of vnar tribe durinu the extended peri**! of vour absence. 1 -.in very pleased to have 
seen you. 

(The deputation then withdrew.) 
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No. 31. 

DOMINIONS OFFICE 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
ji IB Downing Street, 3rd April, 1980. 

I am directed bv lord Pansficld to acknowledge the receipt of. and to thank you 
for vour letter of the 20th March* relative to the concession granted by Khama. former 
Chief of the Bamangwato, to the British South Africa Company on the 26th July. IMS. 

2. Lord I Wield has noted the views expressed by the Company and is obliged 
to them for this re-statement of their position in relation to this question. 

3. His Lordship i» also communicating a copy of your letter to the High Com¬ 
missioner for South A fries. 

I am, &c., 

E. G. MACHTIG. 
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No. 32. 
TELEGRAM 


HIOH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 4.20 p.m . 4th April. 1930.) 

No. <1. Ynr, telegram 24th February. No. 27.t I I,.vo givon,T.l..kodi Wo 
interviews. At the former he stated his case and at the latter I gave him mv reply. 
Ijne of mv reply on mining question was to recapitulate position as previously com¬ 
municated’to him by vou and to inform him that, after conveying my reply to hi. 
tZ on hi, return! f,e .hould ,dvi,e you of hi. decuion re a ,rdm B rov„ed draft 
agreement. Ealcs who sails 4th April ha* full particulars of Wat ^ssed. 
containing verbatim reports of interviews will follow by mail of 11th April. As 
regards date of Chiefs return I have urged him to sail at an early d»tc on l, °^ 
grounds that (a) there should be no delay in communicating mv repU.Jo the Dit*, ( ) 
he ought soon to resume his duty as Regent in the interests of his Tribe. In reply ho 
pleaded engagements made in England dunng Apr.I and in the circumMancc* l ageed 
to his staving till boat of 2nd May. Further telegram w. I be sent when date,of 
deDarture definitely arranged. As circumstances of Chief s visit here preclude 
NoUelton from maintaining close touch with him, and as Ncltdton is anxious for 
private reasons to return South Africa as soon as possible, I Impose to arrange for 
him to sail bv boat of 11th April. Do you see any objection ?-Pabsfikld. 


• No. SI. 


f 10141/2#: n* printed. 
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No. S3. 

MR. E. B. BOYD (Domimonh Office) 
to 

TSHEKEDI KHAMA (Actino Chief of the Bamakowato Thibk). 

My Friend, Downing Street, 5th April. 1930. 

At the interview which the Secretary of State gave you on 1st April, lord 
1’asafield promised to send you as soon as possible the record of the proceedings at 
the two interviews accorded to you by him. and more particularly the test of the 
reply which he made on 1st April to the representations which you had submitted at 
the earlier interview. 

I now send to you, by !/>rd Pawficld’s direction, the iwo recor.ls.* the second 
of which contains bis speech to you on 1st April. 

I am. Ac., 

E. B BOYD. 
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No. 34. 

DESPATCH 

to 

UI01I COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

[Annwered by So. 39 .] 

(Bechtiaiuiland Protectorate.) 

(Confidential.) 

My |!okd, ^ Downing Street, 10th April, 1930. 

In confirmation of my telegram No. II of 4th April,t I have the honour to 
inform you that I have twice received Tshekedi Khama. the Acting Chief of the 
Bamangwato Tribe, during his present stay in this country. tb« lint interview took 
place on 27th March, when the proceedings consisted, in th. main, of a statement 
by the Acting Chief of the matters on which he wished to consult me. I enclose 
copies of the correspondence] which led un to this interview , and a transcript § of 
what was said in the course of it. On the following day. Tshekedi submitted a 
written memorandum!! (a copy of which, with a copy of the covering letter. I transmit 
amplifying what he had said at the interview. On 1st April I received him a second 
time, and gave him my reply on the questions which he bad ra»*c«l. A transcript 
of what passed at the second interview is also enclosed. as well as copies of corre- 
spondenco** with the Acting Chief regarding the notes of both interview*. 

2. My speech to the Acting Chief on 1st April discussed fully the various matters 
on which ho had made representations and. in particular, the question of the mining 
concession in the Bamangwnto Reserve held by the British South Africa Company. 
It is unnecessary, in the circumstances, that I should deal with them in detail m tins 
despatch; though I should draw your special attention to the reply which gave to 
a supplemental? question of the Acting Chief on 1st April as to the general attitude 
of the Government in relation to mining in the Bamangwato Reserve. ,f there were no 

concession in existence .... _ • • 

3. I will take this opportunity of referring to certain points rawed in the 
despatches on this matter which you have sent me. and before doing so. I should 
like to convey to you my thanks for the very full report* which have rweiwd from 
vm, in regard to the objects of the Acting Chief s v«t to England.The 
information contained in your despatches as to the questions at i-ue and 
discussions with the Acting Chief in South Africa m regard to them In,* greatly 
facilitated the task of replying to his representations. 

4. A number of your despatches fe.g.. your dutches No. .« of 

7ib February.tt No. 122 of 23th F-bm.iry. tt m of February. §§ and 

♦ No 3« and No. 30. t No. 33. 1 No. 33, No. 33 and No. 84. I No 8«. | No IT 

. No 30 .. Noa. 37. 29. 33. 10141/BI : no! printed. «nd 10141/53 . 1*1 printed 

ft No. 16. {I I0U./3Bprinlad. gg 10141/37 s no* printed. 
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No. 134 contidential of 2fcth February*) deal with the circumstances in which Tshekedi 
asked to be allowed to proceed to England and with Press comments in South Africa ou 
the alleged pressure brought to bear on the Acting Chief by officers of the Government 
to sign the proposed revised mining concession to the British South Africa Company. 

1 regret the inconvenience which this Press campaign, directed against the High Com¬ 
missioner’s staff, may have caused you and your officers. It will be seen from the 
enclosed records of the interviews which 1 gave the Acting Chief that 1 repeatedly 
informed him that he should look for counsel to the High Commissioner w ho, I was 
well aware. Iiad the interests of the Chief and his Tribe closely at heart; and 1 am 
sure tlut my attitude can have left him in no doubt as to how 1 view this aspect of 
the matter. _ _ 

ft. The gist of my advice to the Acting Chief in regard to the mining question 
was that he should return to the Bechuanaland Protectorate* and convey to Ins Tribe 
the answer which ! had given him, and. after doing so and after such consultation 
with you as he might wish to liave, should advise you of his decision in regard to the 
proposed new concession to the British South Africa Company. As regards the latest 
draft of the mining concession forwarded with your despatch No. 126 of 28th 
February.t I "lull now arrange for this to Ik* examined hero in detail, and 1 will 
address 'you further in regard to it in due course. You will notice that the Acting 
Chief wa* informed by me that the Mining Proclamation would not be issued until 
he had been consulted in regard to its terms. . 

6. Your despatch No. 107 of 21st Februaryt deals more generally with recent 
event* in the Bamangwato Reserve, and indicates that the Acting Chief has for some 
time shown signs of distrust of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Administration, and 
that his relations with the Administration have thus tended to becoino less satisfactory 
than thev were in the past. I fullv appreciate the difficulties which this position of 
affair* has brought about, and 1 can only trust that, when the mining question has 
once I teen disposed of, an improvement will take place, and that with the exercise of 
tact and patience, better relations will b< restored. I take tins opportunity to refer 
to the question of defining by law the power of the Chiefs and of the native court* in 
H„. Bechuanaland Protectorate. You will see that I informed the Acting Chief that 
1 contemplate that the Resident Commissioner should be asked to examine the whole 
question, and, after consultation with the Chiefs, and the Native Advisory Council, 
to frame proposals which could receive the consideration of the High t ommiHWoner 
and the Secretary of State, with a view to regularizing the |M«ution and giving the 
requisite legal sanctions to the Chiefs’ Courts in the exercise of jurisd.ctjon accordmg 
to native law and custom. ! shall be glad if you will now ask the Resident Commis¬ 
sioner to consider in detail what form of legislation would be requisite to give effect 
to this decision, and if you will report to me your views as to this before further action 

is taken. ^ ^ |o thc „ U estion of the duration of the Acting Chiefs "lay in 

England. 1 enclose copies of correspondence which has passed with him on this 
mafter. At the interview on 1st April the Acting Chief plead,j.1 a number of en^ge- 
men.* during April which he had provisionally made here and in ihe c.rcumstances 
I .-'reed to his postponing the date of Ins return until the first boat in May. I will 

infonn you by telegram when I hear that Che date of hjj 'L'irmWm 

fix I'd You have suggested in your telegram of 7th April, that 1 whould inform him 
ilial i do not cxpMtto see him in England again in connexion with his Appeal in the 
Ratshosa case tel the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which is not likely to 
come on for some months’ time. As the Acting Chief 

on 1st April that he did not wish to stay in England until theAppealwashoan, 
intimated that ’’ he would not have another opportunity of visiting England I d 
Ihr advisability of my communicating with him in the sense suggested, and 1 should 
prefer tlu* question l V* left over for consideration in the event ofhisexpressmg 
the wish hereafter to return to England in connexion with the Appeal, which I take 

1 ° l>e un ^ l -p of Mr Ea!o * and Captain Nettelton in this country- proved of 

the Late* stance both to mvself and to the officers of the ^minions 
th, greatest a^ isunce • . . am ^ io nut on record my apprena- 

^nofVc^hSp. I would add that Captain Nettelton proved himself a mo*, efficient 

interpreter. j have &c 

PASSFIET.D 


• 10141/38: no* printed 
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10141 / 68 . 

No. 35. 

T8HEKEDI KHAMA (Actino Chief of the Bamaxowato Tribe) 

to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

[AnsvereJ by No. 36.] 

Foreign Mission Club. 149-151, Highbury New Fork. 

Mr Friend, London. N.5, 10th April, 1930. 

You promised me at the end of the last interview tliat you would explain to 
me any point* in your reply to my case which I might not understand. 

In the first place I ought to explain in regard to your question about the education 
of my nephew, Seretse, and my reply to it. that I did not mean to say that hi* education 
was being neglected, he ia attending day school of course, and in addition 1 have 
provided him with a private tutor to teach him English. In my reply I wished to 
say that 1 had not sent him away to boarding sellout outside my country as I should 
like to do because there are no suitable schools in my own country of the necessary 
standard, on account of the backward state of education in it and the absence of 
any provision for secondary education then-in. 

The point- which are not clear to me are:— 

Minim) Question. 

(1) I cannot find any reference or explanation in Your I-ordship's written reply 
to the question I raised as to the reason why the concession signed by Chief Kliarna 
in 1893. and which conceded to the British South Africa Company the mineral rights 
of the whole of his country, which at the time of the cession stretched right up to the 
banks of the Zambezi River, has been altered by the Government and the Company 
so as to exclude tliat portion of tlvc original Concession over the land now known as 
the " Crown land," yet the Government assures me that it lias no power to alter 
the Concession in regard to that portion of the original Concession over the country 
which is still in the possession of tne Bamangwato Nation. When did the Government 
cease to exercise its power to determine the Concession? Since that right has been 
exercised by the Government in its own interest, why cannot the Government exercise 
the same right on behalf of the interests of the people which it promised to proti-ct ? 
I have asked that a similar re-arrangement might lie made by the Government with 
the Compauy which would cancel the present Concession and grant similar preferential 
right to the Company to take up a Mineral Concession at such time as the Tribe wish 
uimmg aliould take place, but that then negotiations should take place on the basis 
of an open market for the potential assets of the Bamangwato Country. If the Govern¬ 
ment would undertake to do this for us, we would be prepared to repay the Company 
such rent* a* have already been secured, less the value of the mineral* extracted by 
the Company to date. 

(2) The Secretary of Slate in his reply says " the Chief did not, however, send 
to the Company, cither direct or through the High Commissioner and the Secretary 
of State, a formal notice, as Mr. Fcetham advised would be necessary, of his intention 
to terminate the agreement at the expiration of a period of 12 months.” 

In the course of my remarks on this point on the 1st of April I said I do not 
fully understand the above contention, as Sckgoma wrote a letter in April, 1924, 
requesting the Government to give the Company six months' notice to terminate 
the Concession. The following is a copy of an extract from the letter of Sckgoma 
referred to:—" through kind advice I am prepared to confirm the statement and the 
suggestion of cancellation which recently were placed before Your Honour's notice 
by may late father." 

”'l should deem it proper and fair enough tliat Your Honour would give the 
B.8.A. Company six month.-* notice to withdraw their rights.” (3) With regard to 
the statement that Chief Khama in 1903 admitted he understood the position of the 
Company in respect of the Concession I do not dispute tliat after 1893 Chief Khama 
knew the Concession was held by the British South Africa Company, but I say the 
position was not clear when he signed the Concession. 

A* to the statement— " I shall not break the agreement, and they (i.c.) the 
Company, must not. I look to you to judge between us.” It should be observed 
that this was in reply to the request ” Please wire that you remember and understand 
the conditions,” which appears in the telegram sent by the Assistant Commissioner. 
Franeistown to Khama (July, 1903). 
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My reading of the above extract* is therefore tliat Chief Khama meant tliat the 
Company should work the Concession according to its terms and should not go into 
private areas such a* Calllcpost areas which Khama specifically reserved to himself 
in certain clauses of the 1893 Agreement. The question of the terminabilty of the 
Concession had not been raised at the time of the Assistant Commissioner’s telegram 
above referred to. 

On Native Advisory Council and Mining Regulations. 

1 understand that both the questions of:— 

(1) powers of the Chiefs in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 

(2) mining Regulations in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 

(2) would be discussed by the European and Native Advisory Councils; (1) by the 
Native Advisor}- Council; before the Government arrives at any decision on these. 
I would therefore beg to advise Your lordship that:— 

(a) neither myself nor any member of the Bamangwato Tribe is a member to 
this Council. 

(fc) the present Native Advisory Council in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
cannot be regarded a* a Representative Council of tlu* people of the 
Protectorate, not even of these Tribes whose members attend it. 

Veiy few people, if anv, understand the procedure in this Council because the 
Council is not native but European Administration. Then again this Council sit- 
only for a «h»y or two in the year. I do not therefore personally see how the iuqiortant 
question* such as the almve could l*e discussed in :» day or two. 

1 submit that question* such a- these marking a red-letter date in the history of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate should l»e discussed by the Resident Commissioner 
with the true Native Councils in their Kgotlas. Anybody who knows the Native 
Administration of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Trilies would agree with me that 
it is in these open Kgotlas where every man is free to attend and discus*, the 
true opinion of tne people can Ik* reached. 

I do not suppose that all my statements would be accepted hut an impartial 
examination and investigation of the above fact* will bring to light the true situation 
in our countries, and prove without doubt that a Native Administrative Council on the 
model and standard of the European Administrative Council for these Protectorate* 
is premature and does not serve any useful purpose either to the people or the 
Government. 

Ratshosas. 


I understand also that the Ratshosas have the right of access to Court* in the 
Bamangwato Country if they have civil action* against me and my people. But it would 
have been observed from my case during the first interview that my complaint against 
rav Administration was to the effect that Raditladi Sckgoma, Mphoen Sckgoma and 
followers, Sckgoma Khama and followers, Phcthu Mphoen, Leban Raditladi and 
followers hail all been banished from the Bamangwato Country by the same orders of 
the Government such as these passed against the Ralshosa*. ’ To all of these people 
a special privilege had In-en granted by the Government that all the case* for and 
against them should lie tried before they left the country. In the case of Raditladi 
ami Mphoen the Government actually refused to allow these to institute further civil 
artions after they had got out of the lx*undarie« of Kllama's Country. None of these 

K iple ever came back again for any further civil action against those in the country. 

is has been the practice of the British Government as Protector of the Peace of the 
Native Protectorate. 

But with regard to the RaUbosa*. after the banishment orders were issued, I 
requested that similar privilege as that aliove stab-d should be given and we had weeks 
of trials of civil cases for and against the Ratshosas in 1926. In 1928 the Ratshosas 
applied to have further civil proceedings against me, I raised no objection hut expressed 
to the Government the hope that it might be the last occasion allowed to the Ratshosas 
to re-enter the Bamangwato Country and therefore they might be told to bring all 
(heir eases on that occasion To this request T got the reply to the effect that the 
Government had no power hy law to prevent the Ratshosas re-entering the Bamangwato 
Conntrv for the purpose of Civil actions against the Bamangwato. for such a step 
might b< taken to be tantamount to depriving them of nereis to Taw Courts; but the 
Government added that the Ratshosas would he asked to bring all their cases as they 
might find difficultv to re-enter the country again. 

About th<- end of 1929 I was again given lists of further civil cases which the 
Ratshosas intend to institute against me and mv pwple. This time I protested and 
explained to the Government that turmoil was inevitable. I then received the reply 





lhat the Government could “ not too strongly condemn threats of intention to resort 
to violence and that any breach of the peace by whosoever committed will be sternly 
dealt with,” and while the Ratshosaa would be allowed to euter the country again 
in spite of the possible result of the turmoil such as that for which they were taken 
out of the country, the Government “ wished the Chief to understand quite clearly 
that he was held responsible for the maintenance of peace and order in the Reserve.” 
Tki$ above procedure entirely defeats the ends of banishment. 

I wish therefore to record in this letter that the Ratshosaa were banished from 
my country because of a civil strife which had begun from their attempting to murder 
the Sovereign Head of that small and weak State. 

It would appear I am advocating for myself, and I may not be in a position to say 
I am not ; but nevertheless it is also my duty as a trustee to the Sovereign Head of the 
Bainangwato Tribe and as a member of that Tribe to express on behalf of the people 
und myself what the feeling is in regard to the trouble in question. I beg to draw 
attention to the fact that we do not believe that the Ratshosaa have given up their 
intention to bring to an end by murder the Sovereign Heads of the Bamangwalo Nation. 
Whether they come into the country to meet me or I go out of it to meet them for 
the said civil cases, my life is continually in danger, and my people are very conscious 
of this fact. I also would mention that the Tribe's feeling in this strife is twofold— 
it is both murder as above explained, and degradation of the Hamangwato Chieftainship. 
To both of these dangers we are alive and our feelings are intensified by the fact Hint 
all these Rutshosas' actions did not precede but come after war—for civil war it was 
—and we are being rendered powerless to defend ourselves only because of the strictly 
legal reason of the case, which reason we must say we find difficult to understand, 
but the moral ami true asjiects of the situation are clear. 

I beg therefore to draw attention to cormq*ondence which took place between 
the High Commissioner for South Africa and the Colonial Office in the year 1887 dealing 
with the |K>wers of the Chief in Khama’s Country on a similar trouble l>etwcen the 
Chief and subjects. 

This will Im* found on page 7 and 8 and |«ige 21 No. 9 of the Blue Book C-6237. 
further page 17 (Administrator to Khama, 29th April, 1887) of the same book. and 
to page 33 (Governor to Administrator. 28th July, 1887. paragraph 3) of the same hook 

Further correspondence on the same trouble will be found on pages 28 to 29, 
No. 12. and pages 84 to 3f>, No. f*0. of Blue Book C-7982. 

I would therefore most humbly, most respectfully and most earnestly request 
that further consideration be given to these matters in the light of what I have states! 
nbove and I humbly ask to Ik* favoured with a reply to this letter In-fore I sail back 
for South Africa, which I propose to do on 26th April 

With manv thanks for Your lordship's patience in attending to my petition and 
vour sympathetic reception of them and myself. 

I remain, Ac., 

TSHRKEDl KHAMA 


10141/58 


No. 38. 


DOMINIONS OFFICR 

to 

TSHRKEDl KHAMA (Actinu Ciiikf of tiik Bamanowato Tribe) 


1930. 
April* and 


My Fuiknd, Downing Street, 22nd April 

Tan Secretary of State has now considered your letter of the 10th A 
desires me to reply as follows to the four points raised. 

With regard to the first point, the British South Africa Company were given 
special rights defined by Proclamation in certain of the lands given up bv the Bechuana 
Chiefs (including Khama) as a result of the negotiations with Mr. Chamberlain in 
1896, and, in addition, the Government were advised that the British South Africa 
Company must be regarded as holding preferential rights in respect of the grant of 
any Concessions in the Crown lands in the Protectorate. 

With regard to the second point, it is understood that you refer to a letter written 
by Sekgoma to the Resident Commissioner in April, 1923. No formal notice was. 
however, given by Sekgoma himself to the British South Africa Company of his desire 
to terminate the 1893 Concession, and as regards the question of notice by the Govern- 
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ment on his behalf this matter was left in abeyance since, as explained to you by the 
Secretary of State at the interview on the 1st April, the position of the Government 
was that in view of the legal doubts which existed on the subject of the right to 
terminate the Concession, and the past history of the matter, it would be better to 
negotiate with the Company with a view to framing a new agreement to replace the 
1893 Concession. 

As regards the other two points, via., the Native Advisory Council and Mining 
Regulations and the case of the Ratshosas, these are Questions on which, as the Secre¬ 
tary of State informed you at the interview granted to you on the 1st April, you 
should consult the High Commissioner for South Africa, to whom a copy of your letter 
is being sent, on your return to South Africa. 

The Secretary of State has read what you say as to the education of the Young 
Chief Seretse 

The Secretary of State notes that you propose to return to South Africa on 
25th April. He wishes you a safe and pleasant journey. 

I am, &C., 

S. ROBINSON. 


10141 60 . 


No. 37. 


TSHKKKDI KHAMA (Actino Cbikf of thk Bamanowato Thihk) 

to 

LORI) PA8SFIELD (Domimonh Office). 

Mi Friend, Foreign Mission Club, 26th April, 1930. 

On the departure of myself and party from this country 1 beg to thank you and 
your officers for the kindness extended to me during my slay in England. I much 
appreciate all the patience given to the matters of great importance to my tribe which 
I have tried to place before Your Lordship. 

But there are several matters which liavo and continue to give me great concern 
during the past few years since I have been exercising the duties of the Chieftainship 
of the Bamangwalo,' which 1 feel compelled to mention to your Lordship before 1 
return to South Africa, to continue my efforts with the High Commissioner in accordance 
with your express directions. 

1. My tribe and myself are quite sensible of. and appreciate, the fact lhat if a 
Chief of the Bamangwalo Nation does not sene his people faithfully and does not 
conform the laws of the British Government it is a clear duty of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in its power to protect the interests of the Bamangwalo Nation to interfere with 
the authority over his people of such Chief. But it appears that there is an entirely 
different attitude adopted by the Imperial Government to the Chieftainship of tho 
Bamangwalo Nation since tile death of my father. Chief Khama. 

2. It has officially been stated to mo that it is the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment lhat it should be the privilege of every man to live free and to work for himself 
or for others as he may choose, and so long as he obeys the laws of the land no one 
inav interfere with him. This privilege the nations and the Chiefs of those Protec¬ 
torates from which I come have enjoyed in the past. But in duty bound to my tribe, 
as a trustee in the Chieftainship of the Bamangwato. I feel that I should record in this 
letter that recent developments have caused me much unrest. 

3. It has been justly stated to me on more than one occasion that it is my duty 
in all matters affecting the welfare of my nation to place complete reliance on the words 
of the officers whom His Majesty's Government has appointed to guard and guide me 
and my people, and I am agreeably prepared to undertake in future as hitherto so to 
do. We realise that His Majesty's Government does not only wish us to place complete 
reliance on these words but also requires us to understand them as well. 

But mav I respectfully draw attention to a certain fact pointed out by my great 
predecessors'—the Chiefs Sebele, Khama. and Bathm-n—that " we know that Her 
Officers sometimes make mistakes because they are not of our race and cannot think 







our thought* or understand our customs. But there is no Government which we can 
trust as we trust that of the Great Queen ” (Blue Book C-7962, page 13, No. 22). 

4. In connection with the mineral developments affecting my country, and 
perhaps even in other matters, the missionary has in the long past and up to the present 
time been allowed by His Majesty’s Government to assist the Chiefs in their negotia¬ 
tions with the Government. I feel it my duty to be true to my Government and in this 
connection I have to respectfully but clearly state that my case was handicapped 
when Rev. A. E. Jennings was only at the last and fatal moment not allowed to assist 
me in my difficulties on behalf of my tribe. 

In explanation of these matters I respectfully desire to draw Your lordship’s 
notice to the following statements in official communications which have occasioned 
the above misgivings- 

1. —(a) " His Excellency in reply, commending to Tshekedi, the examples of 
Khama and Sekgoma, confirmed Tshekedi in his position as Regent and Acting Chief 
during Chief Scretse’s minority, so long as he served the tribe faithfully and conformed 
to the laws of the Protectorate." (Colonial Reports—Annual—No. 1379, Bcchuanaland 
Piotectorate 1926-27, page 6.) 

(5) *' His Excellency has placed you, as son of Khama and uncle of young Chief 
Serctse, in a position of responsibility and trust as Regent of the Bamangwato, and 1 
am confident that on reflection you will realize that, so long as the High Commissioner 
maintains vou in that position, Ac.” (Extract from reply given by Secretary of State 
to Chief Tshekedi, 1st April. 1930.*) 

2. —(c) Correspondence from the Dominion Office addressed to Chief Tshekedi 
signed A. Edgcumbe. dated 28tht and 31st March,} 1930. 

(</) The very great difficulty which I experienced in South Africa before the 
passports to come to England were given to ine. 

3. — (f) I have been accused by the Administration in South Africa for lack of 
confidence in His Majesty’s Government because I could not see certain fact* in the 
hauio light as His Majesty’s Government’s Officers in South Africa saw them. 

(/) I have been accused by the Administration in South Africa for lack of con¬ 
fidence in nis Majesty’s Government Officers because 1 desired to be given certain 
correspondence in writing in order to keep records of the proceeding*. 

It is my desire and intention when conferring with His Excellency Lord Athlone 
on iny return to South Africa, to place before him the above facts. 

I beg. &c.. 

TSHEKEDI KHAMA. 


10141 / 60 . 


DESPATCH 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bcchuanaland iVotectorate.) 

(No. 177.) 

(Confidential.) 

My Ia>rd, Downing Street. 1st May, 1930. 

With reference to my Confidential despatch No. lo7 of the 22nd April,§ 1 
have the honour to transmit to you, for your information, a copy of a letter|| addressed 
to me by Tshekedi Khama, the Acting Chief of the Bamangwato Tribe, on his 
departure from this country on return to South Africa. 

2. The Acting Chief had left l»efore the letter was received and no acknowledg¬ 
ment has been sent. 

I have, &c.. 

PASSFIELD 


1 No ». S 10141 /W: not printed. I No. 37 
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No. 39. 


DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 19th May, 1930.) 

(Bcchuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 246.) 

(Confidential.) High Commissioner’s Office, Cape Town, 

Mr Loan. 2ml May. 1930. 

I iiavk the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 143 of the 
10th April* acquainting me with what transpired at vour interviews with the Acting 
Chief Tshekedi. 

2. I should like to commence my reply by expressing to Your Ixjrdsliin my 
appreciation of the very helpful attitude which you took up on this difficult and delicutc 
question and for the support which you gave to me and to my officials in your dis¬ 
cussions with the Chief. Tshekedi is a young man of quite exceptional ability, courago 
and integrity, but although he honestly endeavours to emulate his great father ho 
does not possess the old Chief’s experience and sagacity and is apt to engage in tedious 
and sometimes irrelevant controversy with the Government anil to presume on the 
forbearance of the authorities. Your I/>rdship’s experience of him has fortunately 
been confined to two brief interviews, but I feel sure that it was long enough to 
convince you of the patience I have exorcised in dealing with this young man who has 
occupied many consecutive hours and frequently whole day* of my time both in Serowe 
and Cape Town during which I have been obliged to listen to him while he read 
numerous documents and quoted extensively from blue l»ook* with which I was already 
familiar. The lengthy reports of the meetings with which I have felt obliged to 
burden you are but brief summaries of a few of these " indab as," many of which I 
have not reported. When I recommended that you should receive him in London 
I felt tlutt it was necessary to accord him access to the highest authority in order to 
convince him that my advice was disinterested, and that the methods adopted by former 
chiefs to maintain discipline amongst the tribesmen, which may have been practised 
in the days of Khama, can no longer be tolerated now that more effective administrative 
control has been established. As Your Lordship very pertinently informed the Par¬ 
liamentary deputation the Government has not only to consider the wishes of the Chiefs 
but is frequently called u|*on to protect the tribes from their rulers. The mining 
question is a matter in which, after all, the Government is only acting in the capacity 
of referee between the Chief and the Company, but the references in your reply to 
the necessity for defining the power* of the Chief*, defending the personal lilierties 
of the Maaarwa, and making clear to the Chief that every person with a grievance 
must l»e allow, d access to the Courts should have shown the Chief that the Government 
is determined to protect the rights of individuals and will not hesitate to take steps to 
this end. overriding, if nccessarv, the opposition of their rulers. I have to thank you 
for the firmness you displayed in dealing with these questions which will greatly 
facilitate my efforts to ensure that substantial justice is administered in the native 
Courts. I propose to instruct the Resident Commissioner to make a tour of the Pro¬ 
tectorate this winter in order that he may thoroughly acquaint himself with local con¬ 
ditions and upon his return frame proposal* for regularizing the position and functions 
of native Courts as suggested in paragraph 6 of your despatch. In a sparsely populated 
country like the Protectorate where communication is difficult, distances great, and 
officials few ami far l>etween, the principal difficulty will lie to provide reasonable 
facilities for ap|>eal to the European Court*. But I am inclined to think that mis¬ 
carriages of justice are most likely to occur in the larger " Stads ” where the more 
important chiefs are engaged in upholding their authority over subordinates and recal¬ 
citrants. It should, however. l*e remembered that frequent appeal from native to 
European Courts may tend to undermine tribal discipline which is so essential to the 
maintenance of order amongst a primitive people living a communal life under feudal 
conditions. I accordingly propose to ask the Resident Commissioner to issue instruc¬ 
tions that officials, especially those entrusted with judicial powers, should make a 
practice of attending the native Kgotlas when any serious cases are being tried or 
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important tribal matters are being discussed. 1 anticipate that some magistrates, who 
have many demands on their time, may tind some difficulty in attending these meetings 
where long and tedious discussions take place and time is of no object, but I feel that 
every effort should be made to use the presence of the magistrate to discourage harsh 
sentences, particularly as for some time to come natives lined or punished will be 
reluctant to appeal for fear of incurring the displeasure of the Chiefs. The Chiefs 
will not, 1 think, wish to object to the presence of a European official before whom they 
are accustomed to speak their mind and freely stale their grievances. Tshekedi for 
example has frequently invited the magistrate to attend Kgotla and when the Kgotla 
is functioning as a Court it should, like European Courts, be open to the public. The 
presence of the magistrate on these occasions will of course involve the cessation of 
sentences of Hogging unless and until they are COO tinned by a European Court or 
judicial officer appointed to review native judgments. In the Bechuanaland Pro* 
tectorale Mnsarwa and other Bushmen nomads suffer in health if subjected to confine¬ 
ment and as the majority of them possess no stock, a line, which is the usual native 
punishment, can rarely be imposed. Moreover, in many places, suitable lock-ups are 
not available, with the result that corporal punishment is in a number of cases not 
only the only practical but often the most effective and merciful form of deterrent 

3. The attitude taken up by Tshekedi in London when this question was dis¬ 
cussed will have made it clear to you that the Chiefs will strongly resist any attempt 
to define their powers by legal enactment, and I anticipate discontent amongst them 
and possibly some insubordination amongst unruly sections of their followers unless 
the changes are made very gradually I w ill keep the Resident Commissioner informed 
of the stops being taken in Basutoland with r. view to reforms being effected in the 
administration of justice in native Courts there, and though, except for the hostility of 
the Chiefs to any change, conditions are very different in the two Territories I have 
no doubt this information will Ik* of some assistance in drafting the necessary legisla¬ 
tion for the Protectorate. The copies of relevant laws operative in other African 
Colonies ami Protectorates which have been furnished by the Dominions Office will 
also be very helpful in the consideration of this question. 

4. I iiave little comment to nuke on the mining question other than to thank you 
for the helpful support you have given and for the information in paragraph 4 of your 
despatch under reply. 

6. With regard to the matters referred to in |»aragraph 5 I have heard from the 
Resident Commissioner that the Chief has summoned the tribe to assemble at Serowe 
on 15th May. I am instructing the Resident Commissioner to be present on this 
occasion to ensure that the terms of your reply ami particularly those passages which 
have some bearing on past abuses and the position ot the Mssarwa are communicated 
to the tribe. The Chief will no doubt explain the circumstances of the old concession, 
and flu* benefits which the Company has offered the tribe under the proposed new 
agreement, and invite them to indicate whether they would prefer to avail themselves 
of these positive advantages, or to endeavour to recover their mineral rights by legal 
action and prevent the inauguration of mining. My own view, however, i* that the 
Government would not be justified in counselling the Chief to continue to receive £300 
a year from the Company if he has no intention of carrying out the terms of the con¬ 
cession which, as you pointed out in your reply to Tshekedi. his father was prepared 
honourably to observe. In this connexion I notice that in his interviews at the 
Dominions Office the Acting Chief again suggested that the tribe might return to the 
British South Africa Company the rentals received in respect of the Concession pro¬ 
vided it is surrendered. This proposal, if acceptable to the Company, would seem to 
offer the least risky solution of the problem. An objection to it is that it would neces¬ 
sitate further levies on the tribes, some of whom, notably the Makalakas. are in revolt 
against the compulsory levies made by Tshekedi to pay the expenses in connexion 
with his visit to London. It is doubtful whether the minerals in the Reserve are worth 
the sum involved, but if the Chief and his people are prepared to sacrifice the rentals 
as well as the benefits which would accrue under the new Concession I would not wish 
to object provided that any levy was made under Government supervision as was done 
in Swaziland. If they decided to accept the new concession, the stipulations providing 
for the tribe’s share of the profits would, if accepted in principle, have to be carefully 
scrutinised by Sir Robert Kotzc and Mr. Duncan to ensure that in practice they would 
gain for the tribe the financial benefits contemplated by the negotiators. 

0. It may of course be possible to obtain still better terms from the Company, 
hut in view of their assets and commitments in Northern Rhodesia I consider this 
extremely unlikely I notico that the Chief has again suggested that the Government 
should compensate him for land which may be affected bv mining operations This 
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would be a matter of policy, but I do not sec that the Government is under any obliga¬ 
tion to do so unless the Company agreed to reimburse the Administration, and in any 
case I am reluctant to alienate land north of the Botletle River. I note that you will 
address me further regarding the terms of the draft Mining Law and that vou have 
informed the Chief tlut it would not be issued until he lias been consulted’. It has 
always been my intention to invite his comments on its provisions and a copv of one 
of the earlier drafts was sent to him for this purpose about a year ago. 

7. 1 was surprised to notice that the Chief professed that lie did not previously 
understand that if the concession were legally terminated the Government would not 
afterwards compel him to allow mining in his reserve. It was explained to the Chief 
on more than one occasion that if Khama had not alienated the mineral rights in his 
reserve they could not Ih« mined without the consent of the triln* given under a con¬ 
cession approved by the Secretary of State, and tliat the draft Mining Proclamation 
and the proposed new Concession both contained provisions for the reversion of the 
mineral rights to the Chief and his successors in title. 

8. With regard to the Chief’s distrust of the Government 1 regret to say that this 
has not been entirely nor indeed primarily due to mining. It began with the Masarwa 
question, continued over the quarantine camp and was most evident in regard to the 
RaUhosas. If the exercise of tact and |uticnco could by themselves have effected a 
change it would be reasonable to ex|»eet that niv personal efforts at Serowe and Cape 
Town and tliose of a long suffering Administration would have long ago been rewarded. 
I think the true explanation is to Ik- found in the transition period through which the 
Protectorate i* passing. Old seini-harharic customs such as the burning out and 
" regimental " removal under rigorous and brutal conditions of trilics like tliu Mabirwa 
and the Tonoto RakaruUo; the wholesale banishment of recalcitrants; flogging in 
Kgotla; subservience of inferior peoples; and numerous similar abuses are lieing 
abolished now that more effective control can be exercised. These reforms, long 
overdue, have necessarily l»ecn made rather rapidly i.i recent years and after the Chiefs 
had come to believe that they were countenanced by the Government, and although 
the disposal of the mining question and particularly the firm language held to the 
Acting Chief in Luulon will Ik- of the greatest assistance to the Administration I fear 
it will be idle to expect harmonious relations to prevail until the many urgently needed 
reforms, which necessarily involve fundamental alterations in the old order and the 
diminution of the despotic powers of the Chiefs, have been carried out. 

!». It would have lK*.-n easy to have maintained the popularity of the Govern¬ 
ment by continuing tin* policy of lai**e: faire, but my experience of the Territories 
(in which I have spent considerably more linn- than any of my predecessors) has con¬ 
vinced me that radical changes should Ik- introduced to promote the material welfare 
of the natives, to assure substantial justice and to eradicate abuses which might damage 
Great Britain’s administrative reputation. I realise however that these changes will 
inevitably provoke criticisms from some Europeans and tem|H>rarv dissatisfaction not 
only amongst the Chiefs but even amongst some of their followers who are suspicious 
of. or adversely affected by, necessary reforms. After years of continuous effort I 
have only now l»cgiin to effect appreciable improvements, but 1 am glad to recognise that 
the interests I have been able to derive from the work and the little I may have been 
able to achieve will console me when my term of office expires for any temporary 
criticism I may have incurred or which I may have to bequeath to my successor. In 
Basutoland particularly the Government is confronted with a very difficult task, but 
I am encouraged by the confidence which I have gained from the very real assistance 
you have given me on this occasion. 

I Iiave, &c,, 

ATHLONE 

(High Commissioner). 
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No. 40. 

DOMINIONS OFFICE 


to 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

[Annieerrd by So. 48 .] 

Sib, Downing Street, 10th June, 1930, 

I am directed by Lord Passfield to transmit to you, for your consideration, the 
accompanying draft of a Mining Proclamation* for the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
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which lias been prepared by the High Commissioner for South Africa in discussion 
and certain of the Directors of the British South Africa Company and with the 
assistance of his legal adviser and of a mining expert in South Africa—Sir Robert 
Kotze. 

2. As will be seen from the enclosed memorandum submitted by the British 
South Africa Company in 1926,* the Company are in a special position in the Protec¬ 
torate as, in addition to certain mining concessions from native chiefs which they 
already hold, they have preferential rights in respect of any concessions that may be 
granted either in the Native Reserves or in Crown Lands. 

3. The Company have for some time pressed that a mining law should be issued 
which would enable them to give effect to their rights and the general lines which might 
be followed in the preparation of such a law were agreed upon provisionally in dis¬ 
cussion with the Directors in Umdon in 1926. It was then contemplated that the 
Northern Rhodesia mining Jaw should be taken as a model and the technical and 
administrativeprovisions of the draft Proclamation, e.g.. Sections 18-22 and 24. 47-66, 
and Parts VIII and IX, are consequently to a large extent copied from the Northern 
Rhodesia Mining Ordinance of 1912. 

4. In view of the fact that the Imperial Institute Legal Committee liaye recently 
been under consideration the question of the Northern Rhodesia Legislation on the 
subject, the Secretary of State would be glad if that Committee could examine the 
draft Proclamation and furnish him with any ol>«ervations on it which they may 
wish to make. He would be glad at the same time to have advice on the following 
questions:— 

(1) Whether the provisions in the draft Proclamation afford sufficient protection 

to the inhabitants of villages and to the owners of surface rights and 
provide adequate safeguards for preventing the deterioration of land 
necessary for grazing and for the cultivation of food. 

(2) Whether the provisions in the draft Proclamation are sufficient to deal with 

the question of lands which may In* exploited in a manner calculated 
permanently to reduce their value. 

I am. Ac.. 

II. N. TAIT. 


10141/72 

No. 41. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 10th June, 1930.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 277.) 

(Confidential.) 

Mr IiOKD, High Commissioner’s Office, Cape Town, 23rd May, 1930. 

I iiavk the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your I»rd*hip’s Confidential 
despatches as noted in the margint on the subject of the recent visit to England of 
the Acting Chief Tshekedi Khama and with reference to the affairs of the Bamangwato. 

2. I communicated with the Acting Resident Commissioner in the sense indicated 
in paragraph 6 of my despatch No. 246 of the 2nd May.} He has represented to me 
that if he or the Magistrate were to attend at the Chief’s Kgotla meeting on this occasion 
without being invited to do so his presence might be misunderstood and might 
accentuate the feeling of distrust which has been proving an impediment to the work 
of the Administration. Colonel Rey agrees that it is important to ensure that the tribe 
is fully informed as to what took place during Tshekcdi’s visit to England, and that 
the full text of your Lordship’* answer to the Acting Chief’s representations should 
Ik* read in Kgotla, and he pro|>oses to take steps to ascertain whether or not this has 
been done. Should it l»o found that Tshekedi ha* not carried out his task fully. Colonel 
Rey would make juich arrangement* as will enable him to complete what ha* been left 
undone when he visit* the Northern Protectorate next month. In the meanwhile 
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Captain Nettellon will avail himself of a suitable opportunity of impressing on the Chief 
the importance of imparting the full text to his people. I liave informed the Acting 
Resident Commissioner tliat 1 am prepared, in the circumstances which he lias 
explained, to accept his view, but that I consider that the general principle that the 
Magistrate should attend the Kgotla when serious cases are being tried or important 
tribal matters discussed should be gradually developed, and that it might l>e left to 
Captain Nettelton to explain to the Chief, when a convenient opportunity occurs, that 
the Magistrate should Ik* advised when important Kgotla meetings are about to take 
place. 

3. With reference to Tshekedi’s letter of the 10th April.• of which a copy was 
enclosed with your despatch No. 164 of the 10th April,t and his observations under 
the head “ Mining Question," I would observe that when a revision of the Khama 
concession was l**ing discussed with representatives of the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany. it wa* claimed tliat the ComjKiny s mineral rights under the Agreement of 1893 
extended over a larg.-r area than is included within the present boundaries of the 
Bamangwato Reserve. In answer it was pointed out that, although there might have 
been some justification for this claim, no one could now define the limits of the 
territory’ over which the late Chief Khama may formerly have exercised vague hunting 
right* or into which upon occasion the Bamangwato. or other tribes who " Konza'd ’’ 
to Khama, at one time conducted filibustering expeditions for the purpose of capturing 
nomad slaves or cattle. It was thereupon agreed that, as it would lie dillicult if not 
impossible to define what was actually " Klmma’s country,” in the draft of the proposed 
n. w Agreement the term " Bamangwato Reserve." the l-oundarics of which wore 
fixed, should be substituted. Apart however from this aspect of the matter, the Com¬ 
pany (aa is pointed out in the reply of the 22nd April} which was sent to Tshekedi by 
your Lordship’* directions) have been given special rights defined by Proclamation 
in certain of the land given up by the Bechuana Chiefs (including khama), and in 
addition are regarded as holding preferential right* in respect of the grant of any 
concession* in the Crown lands. 

4. T*hck'*di arrived at Cape Town on the 12th instant, ami lie called upon the 
Acting Imperial*Secretory on the following day, and addressed to him two letters of 
which copies are enclosed herewith In response to Tshokcdi’s request I ugreed to 
grant him an interview before lie returned to the Protectorate, and 1 received him 
and hi* followers at Government House on the 19th instant. Mr. Kales was present at 
the interview. The Chief handed to me a letter, of which I attach a copy, requesting 
me to approach the British South Africa C-ompany with a view to obtaining the cancella¬ 
tion of the Mineral Concession of 1893 by agreement with the Company. A record 
of what took place at the interview ami my answer to the Acting Chief’s representations 
are contained in the accompanying copy of a letter which I addressed to him on the 
following day. 

6. Tshekedi’s present proposal is in accordance with a suggestion which lio 
made at his interview with you at the Dominions Office on the 27th March and u|*«.n 
w hicli I commented in the fifth paragraph of mv Confidential despatch No. 240 of the 
2nd May.§ Your Uirdship will observe that I have promised him that his proposal 
will be place*I before the (Company for their consideration, and that he would he 
advised as to their reply in due course. But I pointed out to him that some time must 
necessarily elapse before an answer could be expected, and that in the meanwhile it 
would be necessary to consider whether it will he practicable for effect to be given 
to his suggestion* in the event of the Company being willing to negotiate a settlement 
on the lines indicated in his letter. I told him that he should discus* hi* pro|K»sjil with 
the Acting Resident Commissioner as detailed information would be required on certain 
points, particularly in regard to the provision of the requisite funds, and that he 
*h-Kild also inform his people of the proposal which he has now submitted to me. 

C. Tshekedi left Cape Town en route to the Protectorate on the 21st instant. 
Before leaving he called on Mr. Kales to say good-bye. He said that he had received 
my letter, and although he did not discuss its contents, he has arranged to break his 
journey at Mnfcking for the purpose of paying his respects to Colonel Rev. with whom 
he will doubtless discus* various matters connected with the affairs of the tribe. 

7. If your l/>rd*hip sees no objection, I shall be obliged if the contents of 
Tshekedi’s letter of the 19th May!' may be communicated to the British South Africa 
Company, who might be asked whether they would lie prepared to negotiate with a 
new to the termination of the Agreement of 1893 on the basis suggested bv the Acting 
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Chief. As Sir Drummmond Chaplin is al present on his way to England, where he is 
due to arrive on the 26th instant, I have not caused any communication on this subject 
to be addressed to the local office of the Company. 

I have, &e., 

ATHLONE 

(High Commissioner). 


Enclosure 1 in No. 41. 

My Friend, Cape Town. 13th May, 1930. 

I hku to advise you that myself and party have returned safely from our trip 
to England. I desire that you will give my respectful greetings to Hi* Excellency the 
High Commissioner and request an early appointment with II w Excellency to discuss 
the subjects I was advised by the Secretary of Slate to settle with His Excellency upon 
my return 

I earnestly desire to conclude these matters before returning to Serowe. 

With greetings, 

Your fnend, 

Thhkkedi Khava. 

To the Assistant Imperial Secretary, 

High Commissioner’s Office, 

Cape Town. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 41. 

Kgot la Ka Kgose, 

Uamanwato. 

My Friend, 72, Keerom Street, Cape Town. 13th May, 1930. 

With reference to our interview of this morning, the only question which haa 
to he definitely disposed of before 1 return to Serowe to report to my tribe is the 
cancellation of the existing mining concession, and on this point I request His 
Excellency’s immediate assistance. 

'Hie Secretary of State has stated definitely that if this concession is to be can¬ 
celled, it must be effected cither by agreement or with the aid of the Cburts. 

It is desirable that cancellation should be effected by agreement, and this can 
host he achieved by His Excellency’s good offices. I definitely requested the Secretary 
of State to take such steps, and he referred me to His Excellency 

1 view this as a very urgent matter, and I would like this settled before I leave 
for Serowe, and if His Excellency is prepared to rentier this service to me and niy 
tribe, the suggestion I would put forward (as I have done already to the Secretary of 
State) is that the existing concession be cancelled upon repayment of rent less the value 
of any minerals already won. and that the Company be given a preferential right in 
respect of the grant of any future concession at sucli time a* the tribe may be willing 
to develop its mineral resources and on such terms ns may he mutually agreed upon. 

With regard to the other matters which have been discusard with the Secretary 
of State and referred to His Excellency—all these matters are not of such a pressing 
nature as to require His Excellency’s immediate attention as I have been informed 
by the Secretary of State that the mining proclamation will not be issued until I have 
been consulted. 

With Oreetings. 

Your Friend. 

TsnEKKD! Khava 

The Assistant Imperial Secretary. 

High Commissioner’s Office. 

Cape Town. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 41. 

Kgotla Ea Kgose, 

Uamanwato. 

Yot'R Excellency, 72, Keerom Street Cape Town. I9th May, 1930 

1 HAVE been instructed by my tribe to request Your Excellency's assistance in 
negotiating the cancellation of the 1893 Concession signed by my late father. Chief 
Khama to the British South Africa Company. 
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I w ish Your Excellency on our behalf to inform the Company of my determination 
to terminate this Agreement, and in order to adjust matters amicably 1 authorize Your 
Excellency to state that we are prepared :— 

(а) to repay all monies heretofore paid as and for rent in terms of the concession 
less the value of any minerals won bv the Company or their nominees; and 

(б) to give the British South Africa Company the first option to mine and win 
xnv minerals at such time as the tribe may be willing to develop its mineral resources 
on such terms as may then be mutually agreed ujion 

I beg. &c., 

TSBKIEDI KUAMA. 

To His Excellency the High Commissioner, 

Uovemment House, 

Capo Town. 


Enclosure 4 in No. 41. 

My Friend, Uovenuuent House, Cape Town, 20th May, 1930. 

In accordance with my promise yesterday 1 write this letter to record what 
took place at the interview which I granted to you. and to convey to you my reply to 
your representations as set forth in the letter of the 19th May which you handed to 
me on the subject of the mineral rights of the British South Africa Company. 

At the beginning of the interview I told you that 1 had received from the Secretary 
of State a full report of lus interviews with you, and that l»r«I 1 Wield had also 
forwarded to me a copy of your correspondence with him, including the letter which 
you rent to him after your interviews in London as well as his reply to your letter. 
I said that when forwarding there document* the Secretary of Slate had informed mo 
tiiat hi* advice to you with regard to the mining question was that you should return 
to the Boelmanaland Protectorate and convey to your tribe the answer which I-ord 
I Wield gave to you, and that after doing so. you should advise me of your decision 
in regard to the proposed new concession to the British South Africa Company. I 
vnd also that, although you only returned last week and had not therefore yet had 
an opportunity of carrying out the Secretary of State’s wish that you should convey 
his answer to your people, I was pleased to grant your request for an interview before 
you leave Cape Town, more especially as my engagement* might not permit of another 
opportunity for me to see you. at any rate for some lime to come. I then invited 
vou to tell me what you wished to say with reference to the question of mining. You 
then spoke in the following renre. 

'ou opened your remarks by expressing thanks for the assistance given in res|>eet 
of your trip to England, particularly with reference to customs You said that you 
wished to speak to mo on the mining question, although you had spoken nliout it to 
the Secretary of State. You said that the Secretary of State had told you that it was 
advisable that you should consult your people before vou approached mo further in 
•lie matter, hut that although you could go to your people you did not think that 
anything useful would come of it since yon knew what their attitude would be You 
added, with regard to the other matters raised with the Secretary of State when you 
wore in England, that you did not wish at the moment to discuss them with me. and 
that even on the mining question you had not very much to say. You then referred 
to the letter which you wrote to the Secretary of State on the 10th of April, and to 
the reply which hy lord Pass field's direction was sent to you from the Dominions 
Office on the 92nd of April, and yon quoted the following words from the latter docu¬ 
ment. viz.:— 

" The British South Africa Company were given special rights defined by 
Proclamation in certain of the lands given up by the Bechuana Chiefs (including 
Khama) as a result of the negotiations with Mr. Chamberlain in 1R96, and. in 
addition, the Government were advised that the British South Africa Company 
must be regarded as holding preferential right* in respect of the grant of any 
Concessions in the Crown lands in the Protectorate.” 

You said that you believed that you had traced the Proclamation referred to, and 
that having taken note of that point you had been advised to come and consult me 
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with regard lo further discussion of the mining question and to put before me on 
behalf of your tribe your views, which you said were expressed in the letter which 
you handed to me. You added that you had nothing further to say. 

1 then spoke to you as follows:— 

1 said that I had heard your words, that I would consider carefully what you 
had said and also the letter which you had given to me. and that I would sen.! you 
my answer in a letter as soon as possible. 1 told you that I was sorry that pressure 
of business would not enable me to see you here again in order to give you my answer 
in person, but that it would probably be convenient to you to have a written reply. 

I said that I did not know whether you had arranged the date of your return to 
Serowe, but that as I/ird Passfield informed you in London, it was inadvisable that 
vour return to the Protectorate should be long delayed; that 1 appreciated an.l under¬ 
stood your desire to bring to a conclusion as soon as possible the outstanding questions 
relating to mining ; and that 1 too was anxious that this matter should be settled with¬ 
out undue delay. But I pointed out that in any case it could not be settled immediately. 
and said that as there were a number of tribal matters which needed your «-arly atten¬ 
tion. I considered that you should return to Serowe in the course of the next few days. 

You then expressed to me your thanks for what I had said, and informed me 
that you had listened very carefully to my advice tliat a Chief should not remain out¬ 
side his country unless it was necessary. You said that you nduedI that f^luef 
should not spend his lime upon matters outaide the interests of his tribe, that you 
would not remain hero longer than you could help; and that you would leave for the 
Protectorate as soon as possible. 1 inquired whether you expected to be able to 
return to Serowe some time this week, and you replied in the affirmative. 

I am prepared to give consideration to the proposal a* 
which vou desire should be made to the Bntish South Afnca ” "XJ* 

their Mineral Concession. In accordance with the wish 

vour proposal to be communicated to the Company for their considerationMuiysi 
will he advised as to their reply in due course You will 

must necessarily elapse before an answer can he sent lo vou since the Ihrertom o 
the Company will have to he consulted In!the meanwhile•.^ “£32 * 
consider whether it will he practicable for effect to be mu lo 
the event of the Company being willing to negotiate * ™ n o ^d wkh the 

in vour letter I shall be glad, therefore, -f you will d.*cu« >our « 

Resident Commissioner on your return to the IWtonto 

detailed information on certain points. For *»mple. . 1 ** " .o^cLnanv 

what will he the precise sum of money that would1 have to btjmd to^the Uompanj 

whether, and if si from what source the requisite funds.can be 

with and if not. whether and by what means the money can Ik 

imposing any undue burden on the tribe Information -*n theso pomts murt be hin j 

ISamm 

Resident Commissioner to discuss these qaestK>ns ''^ y -ha. now taken 
permit of such discussions taking place. - of Colonel Daniel who is about 

be ready to advise and help you and your people. , am ^ 

ATHLONE 
(High Commissioner). 

The Acting Chief 

Tshekodi Khama. 
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No. 42. 
DESPATCH 


HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 243.) 

Mv I*™. Downing Street, 10th June, 1930. 

With reference to your despatch No. 217 of the 11th April* and previous 
correspondence regarding the draft Bechuanaland Protectorate Mining Law, I have the 
honour to inform you that in view of the fact that the revision of the Northern Rhodesia 
Mining Legislation, on which the draft was modelled, has recently been under the 
consideration of the Imperial Institute, it seemed to me desirable to refer the draft 
Proclamation to the Institute for ad"ice. A copy of a letter which has been sent to the 
Director of the Instilutef in the matter is enclosed. 

2. It is presumed that the regulations which the High Commissioner is empowered 
to issue under Clause 110 (I), in addition to including provisions relating to health, 
sanitation and the safety and housing of native labourer*, would also deal so far as 
is necessary with such points as the accommodation of women, the control of intoxi¬ 
cants. Ac I should Ih- ghd if you would cause the question of preparation of such 
regulations to l*e considered : the draft regulations when prepared should be submitted 
f*T my approval. 

3. 1 note from vour telegram No. 6 of the 10th January* that it is proposed to 
deal with the question of workmen's compensation in separate legislation. I should 
1 m- glad to see the draft of the proposed Proclamation when it has been prepared. 


PASSFIEIJ) 


10141/71 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 


Mining Proclamation which my Directors have seen—that is to say the draft in tho 
form in which it was discussed by Sir Drummond Chaplin and Mr. D. 0. Malcolm with 
the Imperial Secretary at Cape Town in March last, and am directed to submit tho 
views of my Board on the following points for your consideration. 

Section 2 (/) (/.) (6). Exclusion of oil and oil shales from the definition of tho 
term " Minerals.*’ It is suggested that oil and oil shales should not lie excluded from 
the definition of the term " Minerals.” but that provision should be made elsewhere 
in tlic Proclamation to the effect that the Proclamation does not apply to the working 
of oil and oil shales. 

Section 4. Registration of Mining Concessions, Ibis section as drafted makes 
no provision for the registration of a Concession issued after the date of the commence¬ 
ment of the Proclamation. If. for instance, a new concession were granted to tho 
l.inchwe Company to enable that Company to exchange its present area of 100 square 
miles in the Bakliatla Reserve for anotlier area of similar size, such concession, to bo 
effective, would have to be registered in terms of the Proclamation. This section 
would seem to require to be amended to make provision for the registration of any 
Concession which may be issued after the date of the commencement of the Pro¬ 
clamation. 

Section 19 (8). The word “ claims ” should be substituted for the word " loca¬ 
tion ” in the sixth line of this sub-section. The latter word is not used elsewhere in 
the draft Proclamation. 
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Section 26. As the Mining Commissioner has no power to cancel licences under 
this section as it is now drafted it is suggested that the words " cancellation or ” should 
be deleted from line 2 of Sub-section (4), and that the words " and cancellation " 
should be omitted from the marginal note. 

Section 31. Rental. The amount of the annual rental to be paid by the holder 
of a mineral concession is stated to be two shillings per square mile of the area. This 
is presumed to be an error in drafting as in May. 1920, it was agreed in discussion 
between Sir Drummond Chaplin and the Imperial Secretary that the amount of the 
annual rental should be fixed at one shilling per square mile. Further, as claim licences 
mav become payable not by the holder of a mineral concession himself but by an 
assignee, I am to suggest that the words " by him or his assignee ” should be inserted 
after the word " payable ” in the fifth line of this Section. 

Section 32. If the rights of selection and pegging under either of the three Con¬ 
cessions cited in this section are exhausted prior to the expiration of a period of five 
years from the date of the application of the Proclamation it would appear to be 
unreasonable that the holder of such concession should be called upon to continue to 
pay an annual rental in respect of the whole area of the concession. It is suggested 
that as soon as the " Special Areas " have been selected and pegged out the rent 
should be payable only in reaped of such " Special Areas.” 

In the case of the Bakhatla Reserve the Linchwe Company lias already exhausted 
its rights of selection under the original concession and the inclusion of the Bakhatla 
Reserve under the provisions of Section 32 therefore appears to be irrelevant. 

Section 33. As this section is now drafted the approval of the High Cbmmis- 
sionor is required before the transfer of anv mineral rights can be effected. In this 
instance the term " mineral right " is understood to he synonymous with the term 
" mining right ” vide Section 2 (I) (o). and to embrace all mining claims which may 
lie established under any concession and in accordance with the provisions of the 
Proclamation. If it is the intention that the transfer of all registered mining claims 
shall he subject to the approval of the High Commissioner it is respectfully submitted 
that such a stipulation will affect the value of the claims and might, for instance, make 
it difficult for a mining company which had acquired them to issue debenture* upon 
them. Possibly it is not intended that the term " mineral right " in the present instance 
shall include registered mining claims; hut in that case it is suggested that the wording 
of Suh-section (I) of Section 33 should be made more precise. 

Section 36, Sub-eection (2). As the Proclamation* cited in this sub-section have 
been amended by later Proclamations a note (as amended by any sul>*oquent Pro¬ 
clamations relating thereto) " should he inserted as has been done in Sub-section ('») 
of Section 2 (I). 

Section 10. This Section as drafted might be read as meaning that the Resident 
t Commissioner may ini|>o*e a rental upon a claim holder for the use of the surface of 
claims located within a native reserve. Probably this is not intended, as under Sub¬ 
section (a) of Section 46 every claim holder has the right, subject to Section 10 and 
and to any existing rights, to the use of all the surface within the boundaries of his 
claims without payment of rent. It is suggested that it should he made clear that 
Section 46 docs not apply to the surface of claims. 

Section 47. .Sub-section (2). The word " claims ” has been omitted at the end 
of this suh-section. 

Section* 48 and 49. The earlier draft of this section (formerly Section 46) pro¬ 
vided that the peyger of a site should apply for registration of hi* claims within a 
for the period of 31 davs but consequential change* have not been made in Section 49. 
period of 31 davs. The present draft substitutes the words *' as soon as possible ” 
for the period of 31 days hut consequential change* have not been made in Section 49. 
It is suggested that either Suh-section (I) of Section 48 shauld l»o amended to read 
" any pegger of a site shall a* soon after pegging as is reasonably possible and in any 
case within a period of 31 days apply to the Mining Commissioner. Ac." or that the 
references to the period of 31 days should he omitted from Section 49. The words 
” post notices and ” should also l>e omitted from the marginal note against Section 48 
as the provision for the posting of a notice has been removed. 

Section 79. The word* " or Special Grant " in the ninth line should he omitted 
as this term has been deleted elsewhere throughout the draft Proclamation. 

I am, Ac., 

PERCY J. BAIRD. 

Secretary. 
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No. 44. 

DESPATCH 
from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received ICth June, 1930 ) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(Confidential.) 

(No. 286.) High Commissioner's Office, 

Mr I-okd. Cape Town, 30th May, 1930. 

With reference to my Confidential despatch No. 277 of the 23rd May* regarding 
the affairs of the Bamangwato tribe, I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy 
of a despatch from the Acting Resident Commissioner at Mafeking, reporting the 
result of a conversation with the Acting Chief Tshekedi Khama on his return from 
England. 

2. Your I/>rdship will observe that Tshekedi has naked that a statement may be 
obtained from the British South Africa Company of the amounts which they have paid 
in respect of the Mining Concession and I suggest that the Company might be asked 
to furnish this information. 

I have, Ac., 

ATHI.ONTS 
(High Commissioner). 



Enclosure in No. 44. 

(No. 382/6.) Resident Commissioner’s Office, 

Mr Lois, Mafeking, 27th May. 1930. 

I uavk the honour to inform you that Chief Tshekedi arrived in Mafeking on 
Friday morning, and was accommodated in a camp which had been pitched on the 
Imps*rial Reserve in accordance with his own desire. 

He called on me at 10 a.m.. accompanied by five of his headmen, and after the 
usual greetings discussions proceeded until 4.30 p.m., with an interval for lunch. 

A report of the interview is attached : I may, however, offer the following obser¬ 
vations thereon. 

The Chief* attitude, and that of his followers, was at first characterized by sus¬ 
picion ami extreme reticence: he stated that he was not prejiared to discuss anything 
until he had l»een to Scrowe and met the Resident Magistrate anil his people, with 
the exception of certain of the points mentioned in Your Excellency’s letter to him 
of the 2<»th May. and even as regards these (i.e.. the amount to be paid to tho British 
South Africa Company and the m.-thod of raising this sum), he suggested thnt if the 
Government wanted (J say anything on the matter they had letter come and *av it 
at his Kgotla. I was of mum- extremely careful not to appear to wish to take him 
at a disadvantage by discussing at this stage matters on which lie might not he fully 
informed owing to his absence; but I pointed out to him the desirability in his own 
interest of giving the information which Your Excellency hail explained to him was 
an essential preliminary to any study of the prop<»*al which he had asked Your Excel¬ 
lency to transmit to the British South Africa Company. 

I am glad to be able to say that the afternoon meeting passed off much more 
harmoniously, and I was successful in establishing more cordial relations and in 
obtaining from the Chief a good deal of helpful information. 

A* Your Excellency will observe from the record of the interview Tshekedi thinks 
that the total amount paid by the Company in respect of the Concession is loss than 
£4.000. If this is correct, and if the levy of cattle made hv the Chief l>efore his 
departure for England i«. as he seems to think, sufficient to cover the difference 
between the unspent balance of this money and the total sum payable to the Company 
on the surrend % r of the Concession, then it is obvious that no further burden will he 
plaeed on the Tribe in the event of the Company accepting the Chief’s latest offer 
made through Your Excellency. 


• No. «1. 









Tshekedi asked ine if I would obtain from the Company a statement as to the 
amounts which they claimed to have paid in respect of the Concession, and this I 
promised to do. I should accordingly be grateful if Your Excellency would cause me 
to be furnished with this information. 

I have, <&c., 

C. F. Rey 

(Acting Resident Commissioner). 

His Excellency 

The High Commissioner. 

Capo Town. 


Note of Interview i cUh Chief Tshekedi, Friday. 23rd May. 1930. 

With the Assistant Resident Commissioner and the Government Secretary, I 
saw Chief Tshekedi this morning; he was accompanied by the following:— 

Baipioi M0T8HOLAKUKT8I. 

R. O. Kuamanb. 

Keiimthe Gwatliik. 

I>. T. Mathoamk. 

II. Mothuwakdi. 

Ho opened with the usual greetings, to which I replied. I then told him that 1 
had received from the High Commissioner the reports of the various interviews which 
he had had with the Secretary of State and the High Commissioner, together with copy 
of the correspondence tlial had passed. I told turn that I had In-en informed by the 
High Comiinss'oner tluit there were various matters which were to be discussed between 
the Chief and myself, and said that I was now ready to do so. 

The Chief said that lie was not ready to discuss all these matters and asked per¬ 
mission to go to Serowe first of all to see the Magistrate about certain matters before 
discussing them with me. He said, however, that there was one point which he could 
discuss and that was the question of the financial arrangements to lie marie in connec¬ 
tion with the termination of the Mining Concession referred to on i*age 7 of the High 
Commissioner's letter to the Chief of the 20th May. 

I accordingly asked him if he would give me the necessary information on which 
discussion of his proposal could proceed, namely, the total amount of money paid 
over bv the Company in respect of the Concession, the total amount of money remaining 
available from these sums, and flowing from this, the amount which would have to bo 
raised from the rribe to meet the deficit. 

A lengthy discussion followed, as a result of which the Chief said that he would 
ascertain from the Bank the amount paid in and the amount available and would return 
this afternoon to let me know. As regards the question of the method in which the 
balance was to be met. the Chief said that he would prefer that the matter should be 
dealt with nt Ins Kgotla in the presence of the Government. 

I explained to the (fliief that the Government were vitally interested in the ques¬ 
tion of the amount to be raised and the method of raising it. .is they were responsible 
for seeing that no undue burden was placed on the shoulders of the people. In this 
connection I drew attention to the Resident Magistrate's letter of November last to 
the Chief, conveying an intimation of the High Commissioner's views on the subject 
of compulsory levies. I further drew attention to the passage in the High Com¬ 
missioner’s letter to the Chief of the 20th May. in which it was pointed out that all 
the requisite particulars on this point had to be obtained before the matter could be 
finally decided, and that it would have to be decided in accordance with the interest* 
of the Tribe. 

Inasmuch as the Chief was not in a position to discuss other matters mentioned 
in the High Commissioner's letter and in other relevant despatches. I did not bring 
these forward, especially as the Chief said that he would come hack to Mafeking to 
discuss these with me after he had seen the Magistrate. 

In view of certain remarks made by the Chief in the course of the discussion, it 
was not clear to me that he contemplated action on the lines indicated in the Secretary 
of State’s reply to him in London, namely:— 

" ^ ou should personally communicate mv answer to the Bamangwato imme¬ 
diately on your return to South Africa, and you will then be in a position to 
consult them fully in regard to the proposed new agreement with the British South 
Africa Company before you notify your decision in the matter to the High 
Commissioner.’ 


As the result of some considerable discussion on this point, I elicited from the 
Ciuef a statement that he proposed to tell them all that he liad said to the Secretary of 
State and to the High Commissioner, and what each of these had said to him ; that 
nothing would be done secretly; and tlut all would have an opportunity of expressing 
their views, and tliat the matter would thereafter be decided. 

At the end of the discussion, I impressed on the Chief the necessity for reporting 
fully to the Kgotla Ixml Paasfiekl'a replies on each and all of the five questions sub¬ 
mitted to him by the Chief, namely :— 

(1) The Mining Concession; 

(2) Question of incorporation of the Protectorate in the Union; 

(3) Powers and jurisdiction of the chiefs and native courts; 

(4) Question of the Brothers Ratshosa; and 

(5) The position of the Masarwa. 

In conclusion I told the Chief that it had been said that there was lack of confidence 
l>ctwecn the Administration and the Chief, that there was not that close working 
between tin- two which there should be. I expressed no views us to the correctness 
of these statement*, or. if they were correct, as to where the fault might lie or as to 
any possible shortcomings on either side. I desired, however, to put an end to any 
justification for an idea of this kind and to work closely and sympathetically with the 
Chief for his benefit and that of his people. I wished him to realise that the Govern¬ 
ment was his In-st friend, that they had no interests and could have no interests apart 
from the welfare of the Protectorate and its inhabitants; that I would always be 
prepared to deal definitely and promptly with matters concerning them, and that I 
wished to l*e his friend. I advised him to listen to the Government who has no interests 
to sene except those of the people, and not to listen to outride councillors who might 
have interests of their own to serve. The Chief replied, thanking me for my words, 
which he said he was glad to hear, saying that he did not know whether the Govern¬ 
ment had grievances against him. but that lie had grievances against the Government 
which he would continue to bring liefore them, and that he showed his belief in the 
Government by bringing his grievances to them rather than by taking them to the 
courts of which neither he nor his Father, Khamn. knew anything. 

The discussion 1 ras then adjourned for luncheon. 

A further discussion took place afterwards. The Chief stated that it was not 
clear from what date the payments made by the Chartered Coni|»any had commenced. 
If they liad paid the full amount due from the dale of the signing of the Concession 
in 1893 it would have amounted to £ 11,100. On the other hand, the Chief read 
certain correspondence which seemed to indicate that payments could not have com¬ 
menced prior to 1903. Had they been made from then, the amount would lx* A'8,100. 
Further correspondence which the Chief produced, however, lent colour to the sup¬ 
position tliat payment* lu»d not in fact commenced prior to 1917, in which case the 
total amount would have l>een 3.900. 

1 he Bank, whom he had consulted since meeting me. could not give him tin- 
exact figures then and there, but were going to extract them and send them to him 
Tshekedi showed me a bank statement of Khamu's Mineral Concession Account, 
si .owing a series of payment* from 1917 onwards. He further stated, after some 
discussion, that the cattle which had been levied prior to his departure for England 
(which levy had been the subject of correspondence) was partly for the purposes of 
repaying any difference between the total amounts received from the Chartered 
Company and the balance now on hand. 

The Chief asked me if I would obtain from the Chartered Company a statement 
from their side a* to the amount paid by them in respect of the Concession, and this 
I promised to do. 

As regards the various other points to be discussed, the Chief, not unnaturally, 
wished to see the Magistrate and his people before discussing them with me, and to 
this I agreed. I told him there were a number of points which, on my side. I wished 
to discuss with him, but said that I would leave these over until he had had time to 
look into matters in Serowe. for which lie thanked me. 

I asked him whether there was any further point which he wished to raise now. 
and he «aid tliat there was one. He said that he was not very clear as to what had 
happened in regard to the M«wazi affair and asked me whether I would tell him the 
facts. I explained to him exactly what had liappened and the action which I had felt 
it necessary to take. He thanked me for this and for the action which I had taken 
in the matter, which seemed to satisfy him. The meeting terminated on a most 
amicable note 






■ 


I may add in conclusion that in accordance with the telegram received from the 
Acting Imperial Secretary, I accommodated Chief Tshekedi and his followers in tents 
at the Camp. After our meeting this afternoon. I went round to see him at his quarters, 
and found that everything was in order and that he was quite satisfied with the accom¬ 
modation provided. 
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No. 46. 

DOMINIONS OFFICE 
to 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Sir, Downing Street. 2nd July, 1930. 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Thomas to acknowledge the receipt of vour 
letter of the 11th June* in which are submitted the views of your Board on the draft 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Mining Proclamation in the form in which it waa 
discussed by Sir Drummond Chaplin and Mr. D. O. Malcolm with the Imperial Secre¬ 
tary at Cape Town in March last. 

2. The |>oints raised in your letter are receiving careful consideration. 

I am, Ac.. 

E. 0. MACHTIU. 
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No. 46. 

DOMINIONS OFFICE 
to 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. • 

[Atmrer«l by No. 48.] 

Sir, Downing Street. 2nd July, 1930. 

In continuation of the letter from this Department of the 10th Junet trans¬ 
mitting. for your consideration, the draft of a Mining Proclamation for the Bechuana¬ 
land Protectorate, I am directed by Mr. Secretary Thomas to enclose a copy of a letter* 
from the British South Africa Company submitting the views of the Company on the 
draft Proclamation in the form in which it was discussed by Sir Drummond Chaplin 
and Mr. D. 0. Malcolm with the Imperial Secretary at Cape town in March last. 

Some of the points raised in the letter are, evidently, for local consideration but 
others would appear to have a more general bearing, and the Secretary of State would 
De obliged, therefore, if the Imperial Institute Legal Committee would take the letter 
into consideration when examining the draft Proclamation nnd offer any comments upon 
its contents that they might wish to make. 

I am, Ac., 

E. O. MACHTIO 
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No. 47. 

DESPATCH 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 273.) 

Mr Lord. Downing Street. 2nd July, 1930. 

With reference to my despatch No. 243 of the 10th JuneJ on the subject of 
the draft Bechuanaland Protectorate Mining Proclamation. I have the honour to 
transmit to you the accompanying copy of correspondence! with the British South 


• So. 43. 


t No. 40. 


t No. ia. 


| Nos. 43. 45. »nd 46 


Africa Company and the Imperial Institute regarding the views of the Board of the 
British South Africa Company on the draft Proclamation in the form in which it was 
discussed by Sir Drummond Chaplin and Mr. D. 0. Malcolm with the Imperial Secretary 
at Cape Town in March last. 

2. A further despatch will be sent to you when a reply is received from the 
Imperial Institute. 

I have, Ac., 

J. H. THOMAS. 
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No. 48. 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

Sir, Imperial Institute, London, S.W.7, 30tb July, 1930. 

With further reference to your letters of the 10th June* ami of the 2nd July.t 
1 have to say that the draft Mining Proclamation for the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and the copy of a letter you enclosed from the British South Africa Company,{ were 
considered at a meeting of the Legal Committee held here on the 18th July. 

With reference to the last two paragraphs of your letter of tin- 10th June, as 
regards (1). the Committee were of the opinion that the Proclamation was unobjection¬ 
able. As regards (2). the Committee observe that, apart from Section 69, no specific 
provisions are to be found in the Proclamation to guard against permanent deterioration 
of the surface by mining, though there are provisions which prevent mining in the 
interest of surface safety in certain circumstances. The Committee, however, do n«»t 
see. beating in mind the Common law applicable, which it is understood is the Roman- 
Dutch Law. that any special safeguards an* called for. for the following reasons: It 
the mining is in fact quarrying, so that the removal of the mineral destroys the surface, 
provisions safeguarding the surface would inevitably stop mining, and this is in pnn- 
ciplc objectionable. Alternatively, if the mining consists of true mining, so Unit the 
getting of the minerals does not remove the surface but merely lets it down. Or other¬ 
wise adversely affects it so as to cause damage, then the owner of the surface rights 
would have his claim for comj»ensation quite apart from any provisions in the 

1 |hj HUrh ra iiways and roads which it is clearly undesirable to 

allow to Ik* destroyed, are sufficiently safeguarded by the provisions relating to safety 

P,IU 7t is a matter for consideration, however, whether Section 60 (which requires, 
on abandonment, prospecting trenches to lie filled in) should not he altered so as to 
relate not only to «»ro*i>eeting trenches in the neighbourhood of a public road, hut 
to all excavations made in the course of prospecting where the appropriate authority 
so requires. Further, the right to remove ore as provided by Section 70 might, it is 
considered, be linked to an obligation to restore the surfaee to the reasonable satisfac¬ 
tion of the appropriate authority, or to give adequate compensation in lieu thereof. 

The draft Proclamation will be examined further as regards matters of detail, 
and when that has been done I will send you comments on surl. matters as seem to 
the Committee to require further consideration. . . .... 

I enclose a copy of the minutes of the meeting showing the decisions reached by 

the Committee. 

I am. Ac.. 

TIIOS CROOK 

(for the Director). 


• No. «o 
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Enclosure in No. 48. 

Imperial Institute. 

Mineral Resources Department 
Legal Committee. 

Draft minute* of the meeting of the legal Committee held at the office* of 
the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W.7, on Friday, the 18th July, 1930, 
at 11.30 a.m. 


on Friday, the 18th July, 1930, 


Present: 


Sir Richard Kkdmatne, K.C.B. (in the Chair). 

Dr. J. W. Evans. 

Mr. W. Forster Brown. 

Mr. II. F. Marriott. 

Capt. The Hon. B. E. II CLIFFORD (Imperial Secretary, South Africa). 
Mr. J. F. N. Green (Colonial Office). 

Mr. K. G. Machtio (Dominions Office). 

Mr. Tnos. Crook (Secretary). 

Mr. G. Stone (Legal Consultant). 


3. The draft Mining Proclamation for Bechuanaland was then conridered. 

As regard* the question of the definition of minerals, the Committee took the 
view that the definition in the Proclamation, in its present form, did not control the 
meaning of the terra " mineral ” in the various concessions which had already been 

E ted, and the question arose, therefore, a* to whether it was desirable to guard against 
lifficulty that may emerge in consequence of disputes arising a* to the meaning of the 
term " mineral ” when used in concessions. Having regard, however, to the fact 
that, as it stands at present, the Proclamation is substantially an agreed measure 
between the local Government and the British South Africa Company, it is a matter 
for consideration whether it is desirable fundamentally to alter this Proclamation in 
order to render definite the meaning of the word " mineral ” as used in the various 
concessions. 

It is observed that the Proclamation efleets a substantial alteration in the rights 
conferred by existing concessions by limiting the period, a limitation which could 
hardly bo insisted upon except in an agreed measure. In these circumstances, tho 
Committee agreed that it was a matter of policy, with which the Committee was not 
concerned, to determine whether the compromise should be imperilled by inserting 
in the Proclamation provisions which would have the effect not merely of defining 
minerals for the purpose of the Proclamation, but of defining minerals for the purpose 
of existing concessions. 

The Committee observed, however, that if the terra " mineral ” in existing con¬ 
cessions is to be left at large, it is a matter for consideration whether the word* 
following (underlined) should not be added to Section 29 (I). 

" 29 (I). The holder of a mineral concession, duly registered under section 
four of this Proclamation, shall have the sole right to pnupcct thereon for tho 
period of the concession or for the period of twenty-five years (whichever * 
the shorter) from the date on which this Proclamation was applied to the con¬ 
cession area, and to pay claims and acquire other rights thereon for substance* 
the right to mine which has l>ecn ac quired under the said concession.* 

As a matter of detail it was considered that the definition of “ mineral ” could 
with advantage be replaced by the following:— 

(1) " Mineral ” means any constituent of the crust of the earth but doe* 
not include— 

(a) soil or subsoil, sand, sandstone, limestone, clay or gravel; 

(6) stone suitable for building, road making, ballasting railways or similar 
purposes; 

(c) salt or other similar substances used for |>astoral or agricultural purposes: 
(«/) oil and oil shale. 

As regards the first question in the letter from the Dominions Office, viz.:—_ 

“ (1) Whether the provisions in the draft Proclamation afford sufficient protection 
to the inhabitants of villages and to the owners of surface rights and provide 


adequate safeguards for preventing the deterioration of land necessary for 
grazing and for the cultivation of food,” 
the Committee were of the opinion that the Proclamation was unobjectionable. 

As regards the second question put, viz. :— 

•* (2) Whether the provisions in the draft Proclamation arc sufficient to deal 
with the question of lands which may lx- exploited in a manner calculated 
permanently to reduce their value," 

the Committee observe that, apart from Section 59. no specific provisions are to be 
found in the Proclamation to guard against |H'nnanent deterioration of the surface 
by mining, though there are provisions which prevent mining in the interest of surface 
safety in certain circumstance*. The Committee, however, do rot we. bearing in 
mind’ the Common Law applicable, which it is understood is the Roman-Dutch l-aw, 
that any special safeguards are called for, for the following reasons:—If the mining 
is in fact quarrying, so that removal of the mineral destroys the surface, provisions 
safeguarding the surface would inevitably stop mining, and this is in principle objec¬ 
tionable. Alternatively, if the mining consist* of true mining, so that the getting 
of the mineral* doe* not remove the surface but merely lets it down, or otherwise 
adversely affects it so as to cause damage, then the owner of the surface rights would 
have his claim for compensation quite apart from any provisions in the Proclamation 

The various thing* such as railway* and ro.nl* which it i* clearly undesirable to 
allow to be destroyed, are sufficiently safeguarded by the provision* relating to safety 
pillars. 

It i* a matter for consideration, however, whether Section 60 (which requires, 
on abandonment, prospecting trenches to In? tilled in) should not be altered so ns 
to relate not only to prospecting trenches in the ncighlxmrhood of a public road, but 
to all excavation* made in the course of prospecting where the appropriate authority 
so require*. Further, the right to remove ore a* provided bv Section 70 might, it 
is considered, bo linked to an obligation to restore the surface to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the appropriate authority, or to give adequate compensation in lieu 

It was agreed that the draft Proclamation should be further examined from tlw 
point of view of matters of detail, and a memorandum drawn up by the Committee 
calling the attention of the Dominion* Office to such matters a* require further 
consideration. 

The Committee rose at 1 pm. 

2f.th July. 1930 
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No. 49. 

BRITISH 90CTH AFRICA COMPANY 


DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

Rhodesia House, 2. london Wall Building*. K.C.2, 
g IR 8th August, 1930. 

Itamangicato Concession- llechuanaland Protectorate. 

Ah requested in the last paragraph of your letter of 21*1 July. I enclose a 
statement recording the amounts which have been paid by the British South Africa 
Company to the Bamangwato tribe in re*|»eoi of the Mineral Concession granted by 

Mv Directors have considered the proposal* of the Acting Chief for the termina¬ 
tion of the 1893 Concession and desire me to say that these do not, in their view, 
provide a reasonable basis for an agreed settlement of the matter. 

The payments which have been made to the Bamangwato tribe in respect of the 
Concession are of relatively minor im|K>rtanco as compared with other disbursement* 
incurred by tho Company either directly or indirectly in connexion with it and with 
its position and right* in the Bechuanaland Protectorate generally and while the 
Directors observe that the Acting Chief would propose to reserve to the tompany. 
under certain condition*, the first option to mine and win minerals they consider that 
fiich an undertaking, depending, as it would, entirely upon the pleasure of the tribe, 
both as to time and terras, would be valueless from the point of view of giving to the 
Company any expectation of recouping itself for its past outlays. 
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The Directors are prepared to agree to the termination of the existing Concession 
provided tliat a revised Concession as suggested some time ago by the High Com¬ 
missioner and on the lines already discussed with him is granted by the Acting Chief. 

If the Acting Chief should decline to make the revised Concession my Directors 
suggest that the present situation in which the Chief claims and the Company denies 
that the existing Concession is terminable on Notice ought in the interests of all 
concerned to be cleared up and that the Chief should give notice to the Company 
purporting to terminate the existing Concession. 

The Company's subsequent action in contesting the validity of such a notice 
would presumably lead to a declaration by the Courts as to what are the legal rights 
of the matter. 

I am. dec.. 

C. N. S. MAUDE. 

Assistant Secretary. 

Enclosure in No. 49. 

The Hkitihh South Akkica Company 

Payments made to the Chiefs of the Bamangwato Tribe by the Company in respect 
of the Barn any irato Contention, Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


Tqk above Concession provides that:— 

" And the said Grantees undertake to pay to the said Chief, his heirs, 
successors or assigns the sum of £26 per month, payable in advance on the 
discovery in payable quantities of any gold, precious stones, minerals or metals." 

A special grant in respect of 60 claims on the Bushman and Noodu claims was 
issued in August, 1897, but production did not commence until January, 1917. 

The Company therefore agreed to make the monthly payment to the Chief 
under the Concession as from the 1st January, 1917, and, according to the Company's 
accounts, the following payment* have been made 


Year ended 31st March, 

1918. 

376 

Do. 

do. 

1919. 

300 

Do. 

do. 

1920 . 

300 

Do. 

do. 

1921. 

300 

Do. 

do. 

1922 . 

300 

Eighteen months ended 3»th September, 1923 ... 
Year ended 30th September, 1924 . 

460 

300 

Do. 

do. 

1926 . 

300 

Do. 

do. 

1926 . 

300 

Do. 

do. 

1927 . 

300 

Do. 

do. 

1928 . 

300 

Do. 

do. 

1929 . 

300 




£3.826 
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No. 60 
DESPATCH 

to 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

[Answered by No. 62.] 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 340.) 

(Confidential.) 

My Lord, Downing Street, 22nd August, 1930. 

With reference to your Confidential despatches Nos. 277* and 286t of the 
23rd and the 30th May respectively, I have the honour to transmit to you the 


• No. 41. 


♦ No. 44. 
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accompanying copy of correspondence* with the British South Africa Company 
relative to the Company's mining Concession in the Bamangwato Reserve. 

2. I shall be glad if the information contained in the Company's letter of the 
fith of August may be communicated to Tshekedi. 

I have, &c., 

J. II. THOMAS. 


10141/88. 


No. 61. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 

to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

[.Insirered by No. 73.] 

Sir. Imperial Institute, London, S.W.7. 31st October, 1930. 

With further reference to vour letters of the 10th June! and of the 2nd July.t 
and my reply of the 30th July,) I now have the honour to enclose a copy of u 
memorandum embodying the comments of the Ix*gal Committee on the druft Mining 
Proclamation for Bechuanaland. 

I am. Ac., 

W. T. FUBSE, 

Director. 


Enclosure in No. 61. 


Mkmorandi m on tiik Dkakt Mining Proclamation for Bbcduanaland. 

" Mining Right." —This term which comes from Northern Rhodesia may cause 
difficulty. See clause 0 (3) and contrast the term '* mineral rights " of Part V. If 
the rainiug right is in A and the mineral rights in B a very difficult position might urisc. 
Whit does the term " Mining Rights " in clause 0 (3) mean? 

" Mining right " (not " rights ") has a meaning which 00111*01# together ull tho 
rights. If " mining rights ” is a misprint for " mining right " it would be neces¬ 
sary to obtain the written authorization of every holder of any right which is included 
in the term " raining right." i.e., the holder of any right in connexion with mining, 
e g.. Uie holder of an option to enter and prospect or the holder or an easement held 
in connexion with mining. 

" Occupier.” —The inclusion of the word# " actually using " rather suggests 
an opposition between the lawful owner and the actual user. The Northern Rhodesia 
Proclamation from which this appears to come adds " under and by virtue of any 
grant or agreement, &c." 

" Private land.” —Should not the word " unalienated " be placed before tho 
words " Crown land "? 

Clause 7 (2).—The |K>wer to cancel a prospecting permit without giving reasons 
and possibly the power to refuse a prospecting permit without giving reasons is calcu¬ 
lated adversely to affect prospecting. Prospectors might reasonably fear to under- 
Lake a prospecting tour if at any moment and for no assigned reason their permits, 
and therefore their rights, can bo determined. 

Clause 9 (2).—" Reasonably possible ” render# it doubtful whether any particular 
application will be in time. It "is. perhaps, better to state a time and emj>ower the 
Mining Commissioner to enlarge that time for cause shown. This is especially nocc#- 
aarv in view of 9 (3) which makes priority depend on two facts—(I) priority c>f 
pegging and (2) priority of application. Obviously A might be the first to peg and 
B the first to apply. It is perhaps preferable, an.l is usual, to make priority depend 
on priority of pegging subject to title l>oing forfeited by not applying in the pre¬ 
scribed mode within the permitted time. At the same time the concluding sentence 
of 9 (3) together with 9 (4) goes some way to avoid serious practical injustice and 
doubt# as to title. 


10141/73: no* |.rioled. and No. 49. 
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Clause 10.—In all cases excluded areas should be capable of being prospected 
subject to the consent of the appropriate authority being obtained. This conditional 
entry is provided for in (d) and ( e ) but not in (u) (b) or (c). 

'Clause 11 (2).—It is doubtful whether it is necessary to provide for a refund. 
If, however, this is considered necessary is it not practicable to permit, in lieu of 
payment, proof of expenditure? Such a system which operates in Canada is less 
cumbrous and less onerous. It is necessary to prove expenditure but under the 
section as drafted it would equally be necessary to prove this to obtain a refund. 

Clause 12.—The object of the limitation under this clause is probably to prevent 
a person pegging a larger area than he can work or pegging an area with the intention 
of stopping others working (blanketing) but it is to be observed that in the case «»f 
prospecting under mineral concessions or on private lands it is expressly provided 
tint there shall be no limit to the number of claims. It might well »*e that circum¬ 
stances could arise on Crown lands where this rigid limit would be undesirable 
Possibly it is thought that Part IV will meet such exceptional cases. Mr. Forster 
Brown considers, however, that the purpose of clause 12 is by no means apparent 
and even if retained for the reason above mentioned or any other reason a certain 
degree of flexibility might with advantage Ik* conferred byproviding for the 
marking out of a larger number of claims if the consent is obtained of, e.g.. the Mining 
Commissioner, who must be satisfied as to the ability of the applicant adequately to 
prospect the lurger area, &c. 

Clause 18.—If the registration has to l>c effected within 48 hours the time 
appears inadequate in many cases, e.g., where the principal doe* not reside in Beohu- 
analand It is not seen how he could, if resilient in (say) Cape Town, register a new 
name in Bcchunnaland within 18 hours of receiving in Cape Town the notice mentioned 

in 18 (6). 

N’otk on Part II. 


It is a matter for consideration whether sufficient provision is made enabling the 
peggers of claims to develop their blocks of claims on a large scale. 1 he provisions 
of Part IV which permit of Crown grants of areas of any size for any term do not 
apply to lands that have been proclaimed. Linds proclaimed are to be developed by 
the claim system which is founded on the claim licence, a document which is not 
scheduled, and which presumably would not Ik* for any particular terms of years. 
Where a certificate of special registration is issued the holder's title at the date of 
issue of certificate is made indisputable as to past acts but there is no assurance as to 
the future. Compare and contrast the vital section 2S of the Mining Proclamation 
of Northern Rhodesia which gives indefeasible title, i.e., an everlasting title. Ilns 
has been regarded as of great importance by financial interests. Again in Northern 
Rhodesia the rigidity of the claim or location system with its definite maximum area 
conception is supplemented by the special grant idea which enable* any kind of area 
for any kind of term to Ik* grunted where circumstances appear to indicate that it is 

desirable. . , , , .. 

Consider whether a modern coal or deep ore mine could be developed with pre¬ 
liminary capital cost in shaft sinking and general lay-out of rj.lMMl.OOO under this 
system.’ It is true that the area which may be pegged i* adequate (approximately 
700 acres) but is the title such as would ap|K*al to financial interests? Again though 
the area which may be lagged is adequate a much smaller area can and often will be 
pegged. How can these areas be grouped together into the larger area necessary 
assuming that capital is prepared to take a hand? The blocks (however small) have 
to bo pegged and beaconed separately and there would not appear to Ik* any provision 
made for amalgamation. It is true that Part IV makes provision for Crown grants 
but thall part is restricted in its operation and leave* at large the question as to the 
nature of the title contemplated. . . , 

Clause 34.—Does this sufficiently provide for the determination of the exclusive 
prospecting rights? Could, after the 26 years, anyone prospect these areas? 
Clause 34 (2) apparently has the effect of excluding these area* from mineral develop¬ 
ment except by persons who have negotiated a concession with the person vested 
with the mineral rights. Is it the accepted view that (whether not the existing 
concessions grant rights to all minerals) the gnintor* have (subject to the grant) the 
right to all minerals? It will Ik* remembered that a modification of clause .» (1) has 
been suggested in order to leave at large the question of what minerals are included 
in these grants. Suppose that in fart " mineral ” as used, n these concession* is a 
term of narrower meaning than “ mineral ” as used in the Ordinance. Let the latter 
term equal a. b, c, and the former a, 6. What happens to r ,n these areas? 


Part V. 

Quite rightly the term “ mineral rights " is here used but-in clause 0 (3) which 
appears to be linked up to the scheme of Part V by section 38 the term '* mining 
rights " (which, as defined, has a very different meaning from mineral rights) is used. 

No one apparently is given any power to enter private land against the will of the 
owner or to acquire any casement over or in private land (except by contract). This 
will probably cause trouble should a mining industry develop. Many codes provide 
for cumpulsory entry under suitable safeguards and subject to compensation. It may 
well be. however, that this difficulty need not be dealt with at this stage. 

It is a matter, however, for immediate consideration whether the royal metals 
(gold and silver) are to be treated as the subject of individual ownership. Prima facie 
in a Colony the royal metals arc part of the royal prerogative rights and do not pass 
on a grant of the land even though the grant conveys all minerals specifically, if the 
royal metals are not regarded as belonging to the person having mineral rights in 
private land the Bill appears to prevent these metals being prospected for on privato 

Clause 41 (1) is somewhat nebulous. The right given is important but as the 
conditions are at large the inducement to discover is not so great as would be the 
case if the general nature of the conditions were more clearly defined. 

Apart from Clause 41 (1) no provision seems to be made for rewarding u dis¬ 
coverer. No priority is given to him and no free claims or other advantages aro 
conferred. 

Clause 41 (2).—It is a matter for doubt whether the South African idea of profit- 
sharing in the case of a pipe is desirable in the case of Bechuanaland. If it be the 
meaning of the terra, “ capital cost " becomes important and does not appear to be 
clear. Dm-s it mean interest on capital expended and depreciation, or does it mean 
capital expended per annum, or lias it another meaning in this context? 

Clause 44 (3).—Some provision should be made enabling the prospector to obtain 
water for prospecting purpose* a* well a* for domestic purposes. 

It should Ik* borne in mind that the law from which this cornea gave these rights 
while the person exercising them was omuloyed in the exercise of his rights under a 
prospecting licence. Such licence was of unlimited duration and gave rights both of 
prospecting and mining and look the place of the prospecting permit and the claim 
licence. Under the Bechuanaland law the prospecting permit (Claus.- 7 (2)) deter¬ 
mines after 12 months. Thereafter the holder would not Ik* the holder of a valid 
prospecting permit within the meaning of Clause 14 

On the other liand to give these right* (which are normally only given to pro¬ 
spectors) to the miner for the .Juration of his mining title (which might be 100 years) 
is unduly generous. The more usual course is to provide the prospector with 
rights of this nature but to require the miner to acquire necessary water rights, 
limber rights and easements and pay for them. Section* 7 and I l of the law drifted 
for Northern Rhodesia might he considered with the necessary modifications. 

Clause 46 (/»).—It should be L.me in mind that this gives free grazing and timber 
for an unlimited period and (in the ca*u- of large-scale mining involving pit props) 
of groat value. It would appear that the area from which the timber might he taken 
for the claims is practicallv unlimited (except by Clause 10). 

rlouse 51.—The monthly rent of 5s. is unreasonable. It was reserved by the 
Mining I’roclnmation of Northern Rliodesia. but it i* believed it ha* not in fact been 
enforc.nl, and however that inav be. it is altogether excessive In the caw of 
Northern Rhodesia draft (Section 24) the Legal Committee fixed it at the agricultural 
value or 10s. per acre per annum whichever is the less. .... 

Clause 54.—Even where the supply is not limited the person using water should bo 
required to discharge it in the same watershed from which the water taken was 
derived though not (in such case) necessarily to the same channel or watercourse. 

Clause 23 (ft) might be compared with Clause «7. ... 

Thin! Schedule. Sub-clause (2).—There would appear to he some words missing. 

It is suggested that in order to avoid risk of collusion between buyer and seller, 
it should beprovided that the gross price should be subject to reasonable deductions 
for transport and selling commissions subject to arbitration in the event of dispute 

Gii.nr.KT Stonk, 

27th October, 1931. 
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20285/1. 


No. 62. 


TELEGRAM 
from . 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 6.18 p.m., 20th November, 1930.) 

No. 133. 20th November. Your despatch of 22nd August, No. 340. 
Confidential.* Resident Commissioner Bechuanaland Protectorate reports that 
Bamangwato have decided to give the British South Africa Company formal notice 
of termination of the Concession and to face litigation.— Athlosk. 


20285/1. 


No. 63. 
DESPATCH 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

Mr Lord, ^ ^ Downing Street, 6th December. 1930. 

With reference to your telegram No. 133 of the 20th November.! I have the 
honour to transmit, for your information, the accompanying copy of an extract from 
House of Commons Official Report of the 27th November containing Question and 
Answer regarding the concession to the British South Africa Company granted by 

Chief Kharna in 1893 , , 

I have, &c., 

J. H. THOMAS. 


Enclosure in No. 63. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Extract from Official lleport of 21th Soremhcr, 1930. 

Bechuanaland (Mineral Concehsion). 

Mr. .Wander asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies the present 
position with regard to the concession for minerals held by the Chartered Company 
in the Bechuanaland Protectorate; whether the Bamangwato tribe have recently had 
another new offer made to them; and, if so, what decision has been come to in the 

Mr. Thomas : I have been asked to reply to this question. As explained in the 
reply given by my hon. Friend the Under-Secretary of State for !**mmion Affairs 
in answer to a number of questions addressed to him on this subject on 19th February 
last, there lias been discussion recently as to the grant of a revised c oncos<K>n to the 
British South Africa Company in substitution for that grantor! by Chief Kharna in 
1893. Information has. however, now been received that the Bamangwato tribe have 
decided to give the British South Africa Company formal notice of the termination 
of the 1893 concession. 

20286 2. 

No 64. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 16th December. 1930.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) . . __ n 

f\o 69ft 1 High Commissioner s Office. I retona. 

8lB ' * 26th November. 1930. 

1 have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of a despatch from the Resident 
Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate together withacopyofmyrepl^ 

2. I have already informed you by telegrapht of the Chief s decision to give 
the Company notice of his desire to terminate the Kharna concern**, and 1 Rnppoae 

• Vo 50 t So. 
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llie consequences will be litigation before the Sjiecial Court of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate with every prospect of protracted legal action before the Privy Council. 
My anxiety in regard to the expenditure likely to be imposed on the tribe is described 
in ray despatch to the Resident Commissioner. The immediate issue of a proclama¬ 
tion on the lines of Swaziland Proclamation No. 7 of 1927 would relieve unwilling 
members of the tribe from the obligation to contribute, and would no doubt have the 
effect of curbing any tendency towards extravagance on the part of the Chief or 
rapacity on the part of his legal representatives. But unless you advise to the contrary 
1 do not feel disposed to issue a proclamation at this juncture which might be con¬ 
strued as an attempt to prevent the cancellation of the concession. 

3. The Resident Commissioner was optimistic that the Chief would come to him 
with a request that a new concession should be negotiated, but 1 have long been con¬ 
vinced that nothing can disturb his firm intention to resist mining in his reserve, and 
in this no doubt he is supported by most of the other Chiefs, all of whom are anxious 
to maintain the status quo and their power over the people. They cannot, 1 think, 
be blamed, and though 1 should havo liked to obtain funds for development in native 
reserves from mining operations and the rentals prescribed in the Proclamation, l 
■hull nevertheless be pleased when this tiresome dispute is settled one way or the other. 

I havo, See., 

ATIILONB, 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 64. 

(Confidential.) Resident Commissioner's Office, Mafeking, 

My Lord, 24th November, 1930. 

I have the honour to advert to and to confirm my telegrams informing Your 
Excellency tliat Acting Chief Tshekedi and the Bamangwato Tribe had decided to 
give notice to the British South Africa Company to terminate the Mineral Concession 
granted in 1893 by Chief Kharna, and that Tshekedi had subsequently informed mo 
that he desired to proceed to Capo Town to consult his legal advisers with a view to 
effect to tho above decision. 

this connexion I desire to submit the following obsei vations. 

As I have already informed Your Excellency. Tshekedi and six of his headmen 
had an interview witli me recently in Mafeking, at which the refusal of the British 
South Africa Company to entertain the Chief’s latest proposal for terminating the 
Concession by agreement was discussed. 

At the conclusion of the interview they invited me to come to Hcrowc in order 
that the position could In* explained fully to the tribe in Kgotla. and I according v 
proceeded there on the night of the 17th, meeting the tribe on the iHtli and lJUi 
instant. 

The Kgotla was not as large a one as on previous occasions, numbering not more 
than 1,600 people at a rough estimate, and was not representative of country 
outside Scrowe nor of the more progressive and advanced sections; the Makalakn, 

for example, were not present. .... 1 

The Chief opened the proceedings by explaining the object of my presence; lie 
said that I had agreed at hi« request to explain the mining position to the tribe; that 
afterwards all would be at liberty to express their views; and that he would himself 
■peak last, so that others should not In* influenced by his views. 

This latter statement was of course mere camouflage, as Ins views are perfectly 
well known to every member of the tribe, and have been impressed on them in- 

tJro°exSLned aUenglh^and in detail the present position of the mining ques¬ 
tion the terms of the 1893 Concession, the legal position of that Concession, the terms 
of the pro^M-d new concession and its improved prov,s,on. as regards durat.on, 
finance, and safeguards for native interests and privileges. ,. , y 

I nuoted verbatim extracts from statements made on the subject by lour 
Fxcelloocv'and bv the Secretary of State, and I repeated the assurances already green 
that no pressure of anv sort or kind to sign the proposed new concession was con- 
•mplated or would he permitted by Hi. Majesty's ?™™***-"* 

Your Excellency and the Secretary of State had advised the Chief in the:intewta of 
the trili to accept the proposed concession, which advice I now repeated to Hem. 
h ^ Failing the adoption ofthis course they could give notice to terminate the 1893 
ConcSion when the matter would be tested in the Courts leading in all probability 













to long and costly litigation, the financial result of which would press heavily on the 
tribe whether they won or lost, and that in addition, if they lost they would be subject 
to the provisions of the 1893 concession under which the British South Africa Com- 

C y would be entitled to prospect aud mine subject only to the general Mining 
julations shortly to be promulgated by the Government. 

Another course would be for the British South Africa Company to commence 
operations under the existing concession, when the tribe could apply for an injunc¬ 
tion which would lead to the same results as those indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

As u possible fourth course I suggested that if they desired to avoid litigation, 
but objected to any particular provisions of the proposed new concession, I would use 
my good offices in an endeavour to gel such provisions amended or improved. 

After I had spoken on the first day and again on the second dav, a number of 
speakers addressed the Kgotlu. They were nearly all old men. friends of the Chief, 
and their remarks were practically all couched in identical term*. i.e., that they 
" feared ” mining and asked the Government to stop it Only after I had invited 
any speakers who held other views to state them and reminded them that they had been 
asked by the Chief to do so, did three persons speak in favour of mining; all young 
men, all men who had signed the recent petition against the Chief which, as I have 
already reported to Your Excellency, is the subject of an inquiry by the Resident 
Magistrate; and all obviously nervous and ill at ease. 

Then the Chief concluded the proceedings by a lengthy speech directed not only 
against mining, but against practically all forms of European penetration and, indeed, 
generally anti-European in tone. Though containing many fallacies and misconcep¬ 
tions, the speech was undoubtedly an able one. 

It was obviously useless to prolong the proceedings: the Chief's mind was made 
up. and two years' drilling in the way he wished them to go bad made it clear to the 
tribe that it would be unwise for them to go counter to their Chief's views. 1 have 
already made this unfortunate aspect of Mangwato tribal affair* clear to Your Excellency 
in previous despatches, and l would only add that from mv own impressions and from 
inquiries 1 have made through reliable native sources ami otherwise, I am convinced 
that the majority of the Kgotla meeting itself, and a Jorlion the tnbe as a whole, 
would if they wore allowed to express their views in a free and unfettered manner, 
decide in favour of the introduction of mining into the Reserve. 

In the present circumstances, however, that cannot be, and there is consequently 
no alternative to the entry on the slippery slope of legal proceedings. As they wished 
to take this course I advised them to take steps to that end at once, so that the 
matter might be settled as soon as possible. 

The conclusion come to is the more unfortunate inasmuch as it must lend to delay 
development of the tribe in other directions. The Chief's inind has since his accession 
been so taken up with this mining question, with the Ral*ho*a troubles, and with 
wrangling with the Administration on other minor matters, that ns he admitted to me 
himself he has had little time to attend to tribal matter*. And ns a result the 
Bamangwato lag behind several of the other tribes, where in fact they ought to lead 
them. As examples of this may be cited the fact that Serowe. the largest native town 
in the Territory, still lacks any organized form of water supply for man or Wast (1 
have, as reported to Your Excellency elsewhere, only mat adjusted this trouble); their 
education is on a lower level than other tribes; they have failed to organize anv sort 
of agricultural show in their district; alone among all the tribe* they have failed to 
respond to mv offer made last April to send men to be trained as agricultural demon 
gl rotor* to help the tribe to improve their methods of stock and crop raising. 

Such examples might be multiplied. What is worse is that this neglect of tnbal 
interests is leading to discontent and unrest, as reported in my General Report to 
Your Excellency on the Bamangwato. 

I had a long private talk lasting two hours with Tsheked. on these matter* in 
the evening after the Kgotla; and I spoke to him very frankly pointing out to him the 
danger he was running and the unfortunate position into which matter* were drifting 
I think he was impressed; at all events he received my remark, very* well and expressed 
the hope that matter, would be able to progress better in the future; be assured me 
that he 1 did not wish to oppose the Government m any way. and that his only desire 

WaS Prior'Serowe I had also had long talks (on separate davs) with 
Mr Haile anil Mr. Chirgwin of the London Missionary Society on he subject of 
Ram."mwato affair*. As Your Excellency is of course aware Mr Hade is the Director 
of Tiger Kloof, and Mr Chirgwin is the newly appointed travelling Inspector of the 

Society 


iM 


I spoke to them frankly as to my uneasiness regarding the position into which 
affairs in the Reserve seemed to be drifting and,as to the desirability for close and 
friendly co-operation in the interest, of the tribe between the Society and the Govern¬ 
ment, each in its own sphere. 

Your Excellency will I feel sure be glad to see the very cordial terms of the letters 
which these gentlemen subsequently sent me. copy of which is attached* I have since 
received a very cordially worded request for an interview from Mr. Jennings, of the 
London Missionary Society, whom I had of course already met. 

With Monseigneur Meysing of the Roman Catholic Church, Mr. Reynecke of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and Mr. Smith of the Church of England, I*am happy to 
mv tl»at my relations are also close and cordial, a factor which I regard as of much 
importance not only as regards the general welfare of the Territory, but especially as 
regard, our new educational projKxsals, with which the above-named gentlemen are all 
aaaociated. 

I have, &c., 

C. F. Rky, 

Resident Commissioner. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 64. 

(No. 2309.) High Commissioner'. Office, Pretoria, 

Sib. 20th November, 1930. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 
24th November informing me of your visit to Serowe and of the proceedings at the 
Kgotla meeting held 18th November during which you explained liu* mining position 
to the Chief and received bis decision that be wished to give notice to the Company 
of hi* de-ire to terminate the Conccs*ion granted to the British South Africa Company 
by his father. 

2. I think that it would perhaps have ln*en letter not to have referred to any 
alternatives other than accepting the new concession or giving the Company notice 
and to have omitted any statement regarding the |H>s*ibility of seeking an injunction 
to restrain the British South Africa Company from carrying out mining operation, in 
the Reserve, but in view of the decision taken by the Chief this aspect of the matter 
is no longer of any importance. 

3. I formed the impression that the Chief was strenuously op|>o*cd to mining, 
and although at one time 1 thought hi* prejudices might have been overcome by 
reasoned argument and the licnefits likely to be conferred on bis people, it gradually 
!»eoaiiie evident to me that he could not Ik* deflected from bis initial inclination. His 
oppo-ition to European " penetration " is quite comprehensible, and indeed I should 
myself Ik- opposed to any European " penetration " into native reserves of a permanent 
nature or of a kind likely to prejudice native rights, and I wa* careful to include in 
the mining Proclamation the severe*! possible restrictions to frustrate any such inter¬ 
ference. I presume, however, that your remarks are not to be so construed. The 
anti-European attitude of the Chief, which I deprecated, was his opposition to the 
Debeeti road and to the establishment of road motor services in the Reserve, which 
were intended to assist hi* people to get their dairy and other produce to the railway. 
I also deplored his inclination to pick quarrel* with the settlers in the Tuli Block, 
though I appreciated that the fault* were not all on one side, and that he had inherited 
a vendetta against some of the settler, which was Itound to have some inllucnce on 
his judgment. 

4. lam inclined to question the accuracy of your view that the majority of the 
tribe are in favour of mining. I should be more inclined to state that tribal opinion 
in " firs parie* dirua trt." There arc the old stalwarts who constitute the Mangwato 
aristocracy and who, under the leadership of their Chief, are opposed to mining, road 
motor services, and even the provision of water supplies if they think such enterprises 
are likely to impair the authority they exercise over their followers or weaken the 
discipline through which they impose their authority. Then there are the more progres¬ 
sive section of the people, which includes those living in and around the Tati district 
who have experience of mining and realise that it provides a inaiket for their produce 
and a ready and simple means of earning their hut tax without entailing a break with 
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their home life, which so often results when they have to go to distant mining centres 
and lead an unnatural existence in a compound. Finally there are natives such as thoee 
along the Botletle River and on the fringe of the desert who, by reason of the remote 
lives they lead, and from general ignorance, are incapable of forming or expressing 
any views whatsoever on the raining controversy, and whose emancipation from the 
rigorous feudal authority of their Chiefs is unlikely to be achieved for some time to 
come. 

6. The state of affairs described in the concluding paragraplts of your despatch 
is to a large extent the outcome of the tribal divisions to which I have referred. Those 
in power naturally wish to maintain the status quo, while people like the Makalakas 
and smaller sections like the Mnbirwa and the Tonoto are anxious to lead a more 
independent existence, and have no fear (lust the influx of a few Europeans for educa¬ 
tional. transport or mining work will threaten their tenure, but. on the other hand, 
believe that it may give some relief from the strict rule of their Chiefs. 

6. I mu pleased to learn of your friendly relations with the missionaries, and 
while 1 still believe that the tribe would benefit from strictly controlled mining, I 
should not greatly regret the cancellation of the concession, provided it was followed 
by a more amenable disposition in Tshekedi and the introduction of a more progressive 
spirit amongst the Mangwato leaders. 

7. In conclusion I should like you to keep as far as possible in the closest touch 
with the Chief, so as to prevent him Incurring extravagant legal expenditure or falling 
into the clutches of rapacious or unscrupulous lawyers. I think his parsimonious nature 
will prove to bo a valuable safeguard so far as he personally is concerned, but I under¬ 
stand from conversations with you that he lias shown a tendency to become avaricious 
and might conceivably mako this lawsuit, if it comes on. an excuse for extorting from 
his people more money than is actually required. This has caused me some concern, 
more particularly because he is so extremely secretive. I should be moat loath at this 
jnocture to enforce in the Bechuanaland Protectorate a proclamation prohibiting levies 
on the Tribe similar to tluit promulgated in Swaziland against Sobhuza. 

8. If I had to resort to this expedient now 1 would expose the High Commissioner 
to the charge that he was deliberately putting obstacles in the way of the Chief with 
a view to preventing the cancellation of the concession. It it true that by watchfulness 
we may be able to frustrate any levies prior to the delivery of judgment and issue a 
proclamation to protect the tribe after it has been pronounced. But as the terms on 
which briefs are accepted will no doubt decide the major portion of the expense and 
will be one of the earliest commitments this course would merely throw the burden 
on the Chief and, as the Swaziland precedent has already demonstrated, the Govera- 
mont would no doubt Ilave to come to Tshekedi's rescue and bear the odium of having 
to collect the money from the tribe ami pay it into a fund controlled by the Resident 
Commissioner. 

I have, dec., 

ATHLONE, 

High Commissioner. 


His Honour 

The Resident Commissioner of the 

Bcchuanaland Protectorate. 


20285/4. 


No. 66. 
TELEGRAM 
from 


HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA 
(Received 8.63 p.m., 30th December, 1930.) 

No. 148. 30 th December. My despatch of the 26th November, No. 590.* 
Tshekedi has asked that following notification he conveyed to the British South Africa 
Company before the 1st January :— 

' Utah is:—Serowe, 26th December. 1930. To British South Africa Company. 
Ixmdon. Rc Mining Concession. 26th July, 1893. Gentlemen. I hereby inform 
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UV 

you that the tribes in Kgolla assembled, and in the presence of the Resident Com¬ 
missioner on the 19th November, 1930, decided to terminate this concession, 
ami 1 was instructed to take all measure* necessary to this end. Although it is 
not in accordance with our laws and custom to give any period of notice when 
cancelling an agreement, still as un act of courtesy I hereby give you notice 
terminating this agreement as on and from 31st December, 1931. This notico is 
witliout prejudice to our righto, if any, to have the whole agreement declared null 
and void by reason of duress, undue influence and/or misrepresentation of facts 
conm-ct.-d with the granting of this concession, more peculiarly within the know¬ 
ledge of British South Africa Company or its representatives, but concerning which 
I am not fully informed at present, as I have not had inspection or copies of all 
* collateral records. 

Further, it became obvious that during the recent discussions with the 
lin|M>rial Authorities in attempting to negotiate u revised agreement, that your 
Company hold the view that this concession never was nor is restricted as to its 
operations within “ rattle post areas," whereas Chief Khnraa explicitly under¬ 
stood that such areas wore excluded from operation of his concession. This 
would indicate that parties to the agreement were never ail idem. 

Under all those circumstances 1 cannot accept any further payment of rent 
on account of this concession. Signed, Tshekedi Khama, Acting Paramount Chief 
of the Bamangwato.— Kndt. 

A copy of this notification has l*een communicated to Sir D. Chaplin.—Ilion 
Commissioner. 


20285 '6. 

No. 66. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 19th January. 1931.) 

[Answered by So. 68.] 

! Bcchuanaland Protectorate.) 

No. 3.) High Commissioner’s Office, Cape Town, 

Sir, 2nd January, 1931. 

With reference to my telegram No. 148 of the 30th December” regarding tho 
termination of the Khama concession. I have the honour to tiaiismit herewith a copy 
of a despatch received to-day from tl»> Resident Commissioner, Mnfeking, forwarding 
a copy of a letter from Tshekedi Khama, Acting Chief of the Bamangwato enclosing 
his letter to the British South Africa Company! giving formal notice of his intention 
to terminate the concession. A copy of this notification has been communicated U» 
Sir Drummond Chaplin, and 1 shall ho glad if the original document can be transmitted 
to the Company's offices in I/>ndon. 

I have, A’c., 

R. M. BITRMESTER. 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure in No. 66. 

(No. 382/13.) Resident Commissioner's Office, Mafeking, 

SlBi ' 30th December. 1930. 

With reference to my telegram No. 363 of the 29tli December I have the 
honour to enelos© a eopv of the letter from Chief Tshekedi with the notice of termina¬ 
tion of the Mining Concession of 1893. in original, which were referred to therein. 

I havo. dfc., 

A. 0. Stioahd 

(for Resident Commissioner). 


His Excellency 

The High Commissioner. 
Cape Town. 


• So 55 
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Kgotla ea Kgosi, 

Garaanwato. 

My Frkrd, Serowe, Beehuanaland, 25th December, 1930. 

In pursuance of the tribal decision with regard to the cancellation of the Mining 
Concession, I beg to forward Your Honour the enclosed notice of termination of the 
agreement which I request you to forward by cable on my behalf. 

Your Honour will see by the notice that I am somewhat handicapped by the 
omission of the Government to provide me with copies of the correspondences that 
passed between the parties to the Agreement and the Government prior to and at the 
timo of signing the Concession. This correspondence was detailed in my letter to the 
Imperial Secretary on 27th February, 1930, when I was informed that some of these 
documents were filed in Pretoria and others were in London. 

I should also be glad if Your Honour could secure for me copies of the corre- 
s|M>ndence between the Government, the late Chief Sekgoma and the British South 
Africa Company relative to Sekgoma's request to give notice cancelling this 
Concession. 

In asking your Honour’s active support in attempting to cancel this Concession I 
should much value copies of any correspondence or documents in the possession of 
the Government dealing with this matter and which might assist us to secure the object 
we have in view. 

I beg. &C., 

T8IIF.KK.ni Khama. 

To the Resident Commissioner, 

Mafeking. 


20286 7. 

No. 67. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOITII AFRICA. 

(Received 2nd February, 1931.) 

(Beehuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 49.) High Commissioner's Office. Cape Town, 

SlRt ' 7 * lfith January. 1931. 

With reference to my despatch No. 3 of the 2nd January* regarding the 
termination of the Khama Mineral Concession. I have the honour to transmit herewith 
a copy of a letter which has been received from Sir Dntmmond Chaplin forwarding 
the British South Africa Company's reply to Acting Chief Tshckedi • letter of the 
26th December.t . . 

2. The Company’s letter refusing to accept notice of the termination of the 
Concession and intimating that the question must now be settled by the Courts, has 
been transmitted to the Resident Commissioner with a request that lie will cause it to 
be handed to Tshckedi. 

I have, Ac., 

R M B0RME8TEB, 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure I in No. 67. 

The Rhodesia Chartered Agency. Limited. Cape Town. 
g JR lttth January. 1931. 

With further reference to your letter of 3rd January, transmitting a copy of 
the text of the letter addressed to the British South Africa Company by Tshckedi 
Khama. dated 26th December, 1930. I enclose the Company’s reoly and would ask 
that it should be transmitted to Tshckedi Khama as soon as possible. 

Yours, Ac., 

Drummond Ciiai-lin. 


The Imperial Secretary, 

High Commissioner's Office, 
Parliament Street, 

Cape Town. 


. y 0 56 ♦ See notification No. 55. 
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The Rhodesia Chartered Agency Limited. 

Northern Assurance Company's Buildings. 

St. George's Street, Cape Town, 

Sib, 16th January, 1931. 

With reference to your letter of the 25th December, 1930, on the subject of 
the Mining Concession dated 25th July, 1893, I am desired by the Directors of the 
British South Africa Company to inform you as follows 

1. The Company denies your right to terminate the Concession as on the 

31st December, 1931. or any other date, and maintains that the Concession 
is of full force and effect, and is not terminable by notice. 

2. The Company denies that the Concession was null and void by reason of 

" duress, undue influence and/or misrepresentation of facts." or because 
“ the parties to the agreement were never ad idem,” or for any other 
reason. 

3. It is clear that the duration of the Concession is in dispute, and that it will 

be necessary to obtain the decision of the Special Court, and that it is in 
the interests of all parties that this decision should be obtained as soon 
as possible. The Company, therefore, is willing to co-operate with you 
in bringing the matter before tho Special Court, by means of a special 
case or otherwise, at the earliest possible date and with the least possible 
expense. 

4. In the meanwhile, pending the decision of the Court, the Company will 

continue to treat the Concession as binding on both parties and to act 
under it, and refuses to accept any notice of termination. 

Yours, Ac., 

Drummond Chaplin. 

Tshckedi Khama, 

Acting Paramount Chief of the Bamangwato, 

Serowe, Beehuanaland. 


20285:6. 


No. 68. 
DESPATCH 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 


Beehuanaland Protectorate.) 


(Bechuai 
(No. 63. 


g |R * Downing Street, 6th February, 1931. 

I havk the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 8 of the 
2nd January.* and to inform you that the letter from the Acting Chief Tshckedi 
Khama. giving formal notice of termination of the Mining Concession of 1893, was 
forwarded to the British South Africa Company on 2nd February. Copies of the letter 
to the Company and of the earlier letter sent to them on receipt of Lon! Athlone s 
telegram No. 148 of 30th December! are enclosed. 

It is not stated in your despatch whether the request in the letter of 2<»th December 
from the Acting Chief to the Resident Commissioner for the supply of certain docu¬ 
ments has been complied with, but I presume that this is the case. 

I have, Ac., 

J. H. THOMAS. 


• No. 56. 


f No. 65. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 58. 

Sib, Downing Slrecl, 2nd February, 1931. 

With reference to the letter from this Department of the 31 si December, com¬ 
municating the text of a letter to the British South Africa Company from Tshekedi 
Khama, Acting Chief of ihe Bamangwato, giving formal notice of termination of the 
Mining Concession of the 25th July, 1893, I am directed by Mr. Secretary Thoma* 
to enclose the original of this letter, which has been forwarded by the High Com¬ 
missioner for South Africa, at the request of Chief Tshekedi, for transmission to the 
British South Africa Company. 

2. It is understood that a copy of this notification has been communicated to 
Sir Drummond Chaplin. 

I am. &e., 

E. 0. Machtio. 


The Secreti 


South Africa Company 


Enclosure 2 in No. 58. 

Sm Downing Street. 31st December, 1930. 

With reference to tho letter from this Department of 21*1 August, relative 
to the mineral concession granted to the British South Africa Company in the Bamang- 
wato Reserve, by Chief Khama in 1893. I am directed by Mr. Secretapr Thomas to 
request you to communicate to your Directors the text of the following telegram, 
dated IlOth December, which has bocn received from the Acting High Commissioner 
for South Africa. 

" Tshekedi has asked * * * [See No. 55.] * 

communicated to Sir D. Chaplin " 

I am, &c.. 

E. G. Machtio. 


The Secretary, 
British Soi 


British South Africa Company. 


20285 8. 


No. 59. 
DESPATCH 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received Uth February, 1931.) 

(Buchuannland Protectorate.) 

(No. 63.) Commissioner's Office. Cape Town, 22nd January. 1931. 

With reference to my despatch No. 19 of 15th January,* I have the honour 
to enclose, for your information, a copy of a despatch dated ] 

Resident Commissioner. Mafeking. a letter to Sir D. < haphn date<l 2 ^ J anuary. l931 
and of a letter from Sir D. Chaplin, dated 21st January. P‘31, on the subject of the 
desire of Acting-Chief Tshekedi to effect the termination of the Kliaina Concession. 

I have, dec., 

R M BURMESTER. 

High Commissioner. 

Enclosure 1 in No. 59. 

Si k, Resident Commissioner’s Office. Mafeking. 14th January, 1931. 

With reference to previous correspondence on the subject of the Khama Mineral 
I howo ti,* honour to forward herewith a coov of a letter addressed to the 


With reference to previous correspondence on the subject of the Khama Mineral 
Concession, I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of a letter addressed to the 
Chief Tshekedi by the Accountant, British South Africa Company. Salisbury, covering 
a cheque for £25. being the amount of the subsidy payable in advance, for January. 
1931; together with a copy of Tshekedi’s letter to the Magistrate. Serowe. in which he 
asks that the cheque may be returned, and a copy of the Magistrate s minute on the 
subject. __ 

• No. 57. 


If Your Excellency agrees I should be clad if you would cause the cheque to be 
returned to the Company. 

I have, &c., 

C. F. Rbt, 

Resident Commissioner. 

His Excellency 

'Die High Commissioner. 

Cape Town. 


British South Africa Company, 

General Manager's Office, Charter House, 

Salisbury, 31st December, 193ft. 

Chief Tshekedi, Regent of the Bamangwato, 

c/o Resident Magistrate. Serowe, B.P. 

1 enclose a cheque for £25 in payment of account as per particulars given below. 
No acknowledgment is necessary beyond signing the receipt form at tho foot of 

the , hat the c heqne he presented for payment without delay. 

(Sgd.) 

Accountant. 

Subsidy in advance for January, 1931. £25 fts. ftd. 


Kgot la ea Kgosi, 

Gamanwato. 
Mt Friend, 


Serowe (Mmokwc), Bcchuanaland, 7th January. 1931 
Kt Mineral Concession. 


Following the contents of my letter of the last month I enclose cheque No 231 
which 1 have received to-day from the British South Africa Company »ni I mV that 
this cheque be returned to the Company and the Oompany be reminded ha I have 
viid I cannot receive any more rents from the Company in connexion with tins ( on 


cession. 


I remain. &c.. 

Vmiribm Khama. 


—Letter from Company attached to cheque to be returned please^ 

Ihe Resident Magistrate. 

Serowe. 


The Government Secretary, Mafeking. 

Khama Conception. 

W ,th refrrenc* !o my minute No. S. 012 A. on the above .object, 1 enclose here- 
with a cheque, No. 04032. in favour of the Chief Tshekedi and amounting to £-», 
which he has received from the British South Africa Company in respect of the 
Khama Concession for the month of January 1931. , . , h 

1 would observe that on this occasion the monthly cheque has been sentby the 
Company direct to the Chief whereas on all previous occasions since 1 have been here 

* ^rSTTh^Xe to the Company referring them to the 

terms of Tshekedi’s notice of termination. Q r 

Resident Magistrate. 

Serowe. 

8th January, 1931. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 59. 


Sir. High Commissioner's Office, Cape Town. 20lh January. 1931. 

I am directed by the High Commissioner to inform you that Tshekedi Khama, 
Acting Chief of the Bamangwato. has forwarded to the Magistrate at Serowe the 
accompanying cheque for £95 which he has received from the General Manager's 
Office of the British South Africa Company at Salisbury. 

The Acting Chief has requested that the cheque may be returned to the Company 
and that the Company should be reminded that he has said that he cannot receive any 
more rents in connexion with the Mineral Concession. 

I am. Ac., 

B. E. H. CurroRn. 

Sir 0. Chaplin, C.B.E., K.C.M.O 


Enclosure 3 in No. 59. 

The Rhodesia Chartered Agency Ltd.. Cop** Town. 

Sir, 21st January. 1931. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate. Mining Concession. 

I ftAYB to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th instant enclosing 
tho British South Africa Company’s cheque for £*25 returned by the Acting Chief 
Tshekedi Khama. 

Yours. Ac.. 

F. D. P. Chaplih. 

The Imperial Secretary. 

High Commissioner's Office. 

Cape Town. 


10141/89. 


No. 60. 


DESPATCH 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

[Answered by No. 66.J 

(No. 68.) 

Sir, Downing Street, 9th February, 1931. 

With reference to my despatch No. 273 of the 2nd July,* I have the honour 
to transmit to you copies of two letters! received from the Imperial Institute containing 
their observations on the draft Mining Proclamation of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
received with Lord Athlone's despatch No. 125 of the 28th February .J 

2. I shall be glad if you will consider, in conjunction with your advisers, the 
observations of the Imperial Institute Committee on the draft Proclamation and also 
those of the British South Africa Company forwarded with my despatch of the 2nd 
July,* and let me have your views upon the various points raised. It will be con¬ 
venient if, with your reply, you could send me a copy of the draft Proclamation 
amended as you may consider desirable in the light of the observations made by the 
Imperial Institute Committee and the British South Africa Company. 

3. I take this opportunity of reminding you that it will be necessary for regula¬ 
tions under Clause 110 of tho draft Proclamation to he prepared. I shall be glad if 
this can be taken in hand, and if the draft of the proposed regulations can be sent to 
me for examination. 

I have. Ac., 

J. H. THOMAS. 


• No. 47. t Non. 48 nnd 51. I 10141/39: not printed. 


20285/9. 


No. 61. 


DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 7th April, 1931.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 163.) 

Sir. High Commissioner’s Office. Cape Town, 20th March, 1931. 

With reference to your despatch No. 53 of the 5th February* regarding the 
letter addressed by the Acting Chief Tshekedi Khama to the British South Africa 
Companv giving formal notice of termination of the Mining Concession of 1893, I Imve 
the honour to transmit to you, for your information, a copy of a despatch which I 
have addressed to the Resident Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
relative to the request of the Acting Chief to bo supplied with certain documents. 

2 In Um copy of the late I/nd (then Sir Henry) Loch's despatch No. 865 of 
the 28th August. 1893,♦ which is included in the file of correspondence to bo handed 
to Tshekedi, 1 have caused the las* paragraph t«> be omitted. The paragraph in 
question contained a reference to the Marquess of Ripon’s despatch No. 308 of the 
20th December, 1892.} and although that despatch was printed in Parliamentary Paper 
C.7154 I deemed it expedient to avoid drawing Tsliekedi’s attention to the proposal 
put forward nearly 40 vears ago, when entirely different conditions prevailed, that 
the Government Officers should assist the Company to obtain concessions in tho 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

I have, Ac., 

HUGH J. TWEEDIE, 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure in No. 61. 


(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 420.) High Commissioner's Office, 

S|B V ; 8 Cape Town, 13th March, 1981. 

’ With further reference to your despatch No. 382/13 of the 30lb Dwiombor 
enclosing a copv of a letter, dated 26th December, from the Acting Chief Ishekodi 
and his notice to the British South Africa Company of Ins intention to terminate the 
Mineral Concession granted to the Company by Chief Khama in 1893 I have the honour 
to transmit herewith, for your information, a copy of a despatch which has been 
received from the Secretary of State forwarding a copy of two letters which he had 
caused to be addressed to the Company. . , 

2. Tshekedi's request in his letter to you of the 26th December to bo furnished 
with copies of certain correspondence has been receiving attention. J tom a letter 
(copy attached) which he addressed to the Imperial Secretary on the 27th February. 
1930 (the day before the Chief sailed for England) it appears that the documents or 
which he desires to obtain a copy are as follows:— 

(1) Correepondenoe in 1893 or before, between thief Khama, Mr. John i mith 

Moffat, the High Commissioner and the British South Africa Company, 
especially the correspondence in May, June to July, 1693. 

(2) Correspondence relative to Chief Khama's letter to Assistant < ominiwoner, 

Palapvc. dated 3rd October. 1902. the Acting Assistant Commissioner s 
letter (Palapve) dated Sih October. 1902. to II. U. Moffat on Khama s 
complaint re" Cattle posts "—this correspondence Tshekedi said could he 

(3) Oorreswndenee relative to Chief Khama’s letter of the 2nd July, 1903. 

addressed to the Assistant Commissioner. Frnnnstown. 

(4) Chief S*kgoma's correspondence with the Government on the determina¬ 

tion of the concession. , , _ , 

(6) Anv correspondence between the Government and the Company on behalf 
of Chief Sekgoma. 1923-1925 or after. 

3 The work of searching the records of this Office has involved a good deal 
of labour and owing to the meagre information supplied by the acting Chief it has 


• No M. ♦ No. 65 in African (South) No. 454. 1 No. 49 in African No. 441. 
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not yet been possible to trace all the documents he wishes to obtain, and it seems 
uncertain whether some of them are in fact among the archives of this Office. 

4. As regards (1) I attach hereto a tile of the relevant correspondence relating 
to the signature of the Agreement of 1893 by Khama and the representative of the 
Company. This file, which may be forwarded to Tshekedi, includes correspondence 
which passed between the Reverend J. S. Moffat and the High Commissioner. Tshekedi 
will see from the High Commissioner's telegrams to Mr. J. S. Moffat of the 17th and 
the 21st July, 1893, that Lord Ia>ch only became aware at the time when the first 
of these telegrams was despatched tliat the Agreement was about to be concluded 
between Khama and the representative of the Company. 

0. As regards (2) and (3) it has not yet been possible to trace a copy of Khama’a 
letter dated the 3rd Octobei, 1902, to the Assistant Commissioner, Palapve, or the 
Acting Assistant Commissioner's letter, dated the 8th October, 1902, to Mr. H. I'. 
Moffat or relevant correspondence respecting Khama’* complaint a* to cattle posts. 
Nor has it been possible to trace Khama's letter of the 2nd July. 1903, to the Assistant 
Commissioner at Francistown. I have to request that you will cause a search to l*e 
made among the Protectorate records in order to ascertain whether a copy of these 
documents or any relevant papers can be found, in which case I should be obliged 
if you would forward a copy of them and any relevant papers for my perusal in 
order that I may consider whether they may lx- supplied to Tshekedi. 

6. As regards the reference to correspondence with Khama in July, 1903, you 
will no doubt be able to refer to the late Sir Ralph Williams's Confidential despatch to 
tho High Commissioner of the 3rd August, 1903, with which was enclosed a copy of a 
telegram dated the 27th July, 1903, from the Assistant Commissioner, Francistown. 
to Khama and of the Chief's reply.* I attach a copy of the*.* telegrams which have 
already been furnished to Tshekedi, hut it seems evident that thi« is not the corre¬ 
spondence in 1903 to which he refer*. 

7. As regards (4) and (6) there would lx* no objection to your supplying Tshekedi 
with a copy of any letter which was addressed to Sekgoma when Mr Feetham'a 
opiniont of the Iflth March, 1923, was communicated to him and also with a cony of 
Sekgoma'* letter of the 5th April, 1923, to the Resident Commissioner (see Sir Nines 
Macgregor's despatch No. 121 of the 10th May. 1923).$ In forwarding these docu¬ 
ments to Tshekedi you should sav that the Secretary of State informed the Company 
of the late Chief Sekgoma’s desire that the concession granted to the C<*ni|uiny by 
Khama should he cancelled, hut that as Tshekedi has already b. en informed, the 
Company had also taken advice on the proposal which was to the effect that th«- Chief 
was not entitled to lake such a course. 

1 have, Ac.. 

His Honour Hcon J. Twkkdiic, 

The Resident Commissioner High Commissioner, 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


Hostel. 

72, Koerom Street. 

Mt Frirnp. 27th February. 1930. 

The Mineral Concession. 

With reference to both our short talk yesterday in your Office, and your letter 
of the 26th February, 1930. addressed to Mr. Buchanan which was a reply to Mr. 
Buchanan’s letter of the same date. The correspondence I want to know is—any 
correspondence relative to Chief Khuina's letter of the 2nd July. 1903. addressed 
to the Assistant Commissioner. Francistown. correspondence relative to Chief Khama s 
letter to the Assistant Commissioner. Palnpye, dated 3rd October. 1902 the Acting 
Assistant Commissioner’s letter (Palapyc). dated 8th October. 1902. to H. I . Moffat 
on Khama’s complaint re - Cattle Posts," this correspondence can be trace! right 
up to 1916. Also needed, Chief Sekgoma’s correspondence with the Government on 
the determination of the Concession and any correspondence between the Government 
and the Company on behalf of the Chief Sekgoma—1923-1925 or after. Anti 
spondence to and on behalf of the Chief Khama in 1893 or before, between Chief 
Khama. Mr. John Smith Moffat, the High Commissioner, and the Company, especially 
the correspondence in May, June to July. 1893. 

• Er<*loaure fn No. 334 in African (South) No 717. t Fncioaur* in No. 8 in Dominion. (South 
African) No. J. I Rncleaur* in No. 13 in Dominions (South Africa) No. 2. 
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The Imperial Secretary will observe that these correspondence havo been asked 
for by the Mr. Buchanan (whom the Imperial Secretary is well aware has been acting 
on my behalf together with Rev. Jennings, in this matter) as far hack as 22nd 
February. 1929. 27th March. 1929, and lately in paragraph (c) of a letter to His 
Excellency the High Commissioner dated 20th February, 1930, and signed Buchanan 
and Jennings. 

With greetings, 

Your Friend, 

The Imperial Secretary, Tshrkrdi Khama. 

High Commissioner’s Office, 

Cape Town. 


Correspondence with reference to the grant of a Mineral Concession by the late 
Chief Khama to the British South Africa Company 

Telegram from High Commissioner to the Rev. J. S. Moffat, 
Palapye. 

Telegram from the Assistant Commissioner, Palapye, to the 
High Commissioner. 

Ditto. 

Letter (with enclosed telegrams) from Dr. F. Rutherfoord 
Harris to Sir Graham Bower (Imperial Secretary).* 
Telegram from the High Commissioner to the Rev. J. S. Moffat, 
Palapye. 

Telegram from Assistant Commissioner, Palapye, to the High 
Commissioner. 

Ditto. 

Telegram from the High Commissioner to the Secretary of 

State.t , t „ 

Despatch No. 287 from the High Commissioner to the Secretary 
of State.$ . . 

Utter from the Rev. J. S. Moffat. Assistant Commissioner. 

Palapye, to the High Commissioner. 

Utter No. 522 from the British South Africa Company, Capo 


17th July. 1893 

18th „ „• 

20th „ 

20th „ 

21 st 

22nd „ 

24th 

25th 


26th .. 

26th 

12th August. 1893 

28th ,. .. . 

larv of State.|l 

23rd November. 1893. Despatch No. 275 from the Secretary of State to the High 

Commissioner.1 

18th PeoemUr. 1893. Utter from the Imperial Secretary to tho British South Africa 

Company. Cape Town. 

Despatch No. 386 from the High Commissioner to Sir Sidney 
Shippard. 


Town, to the Imperial Secretary.§ 

Despatch No. 366 from the High Commissioner to the Score- 


23rd 


High Commissioner's Office. 

Ca|x> Town. 
March. 1931. 


From.—High Commissioner. 

To:—Rev. J. S. Moffat, Palapyc. 

17th July, 1893. Has Khama been in communication with you in respect of 
any proposals’ submitted to him by Mr. Gifford? 


From Assistant Commissioner. Palapye. 

To :—High Commissioner. Cape Town. 

Palapye. 18th July, 1893. Khama consulted me about Gifford’s proposals and 
I strongly advise him to accept them and I understood him to be willing to do so 
with slight modification. ___ 


• Enclosure in N«. 32 in Africn (South) No. 454. t No. II in Africa (South) No. 45« 
f No 32 in African (South) No 45t. * F.nclowro in No. 65 in African (South) No. 454 

| No 65 in African (South) No. 464. « Noa. 74 and 76 in African (South) No. 459. 
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From :—Assistant Commissioner, Palapye. 

To:—High Commissioner, Cape Town.' 

Palapye. 20th July, 1893. Yours yesterday. I did not send terms of proposed 
agreement supposing you had been duly informed in Cape Town. I will take steps 
for this to be done. Feeling hardly justified in sending them over the wire myself the 
concession requested is simply for mining rights anywhere in Khama’s country. 


From;—High Commissioner. 

To:—Rev. J. S. Moffat, Palapye. 

21st July, 1893. Yours of yesterday re proposed agreement between Khama 
and Mr. Clifford. I have now been supplied by British South Africa Company with a 
copy of the promised agreement. It appears to me to be a fair and equitable one 
and one that Khama might accept with the amendments 1 understand he suggested. 
Do you considei the agreement is intended by Khama to extend over the Sliashi 
Mucloutsie Territory? I wish alwaya to be kept informed of questions submitted 
to you by Khama and I only incidentally learn of this agreement through a stranger. 
Do’not be afraid of using the wire. 


From Assistant Commissioner, Palapye. 

To:—High Commissioner, Cape Town. 

Palapye. 22nd July, 1893. Yours yesterday. Khama will certainly look upon 
agreement with Clifford as extending to disputed territory. I did not raise the question 
seeing that it is involved in our own negotiations with him. 


From :—Assistant Commissioner, Palapye. 

To:—High Commissioner, Ca|>e Town. 

Palapye. 24th July, 1893. With reference to yours 21st agreement between 
Khama and (lifford ready for signature and accepted bv Khama in form seen by you. 


FromImperial Secretary to British South Africa Company, 

Cape Town, 18th December, 1893. 

’ With reference to your letter No. 022 of the 12th August last. 1 am directed 
bv His Excellency the High Commissioner to enclose for your information a despatch 
which he has received from the Secretary of State covering a copy of a letter addressed 
to the British South Africa Company when ratifying the Mineral Concession granted 
by the Chief Khama. 

The Secretary, 

British South Africa Company. 


From the High Commissioner to Sir Sidney Shippard, 

23rd December, 1893. 


. (No 886.) 

I have the honour to enclose for your information and for communication to 
Mr. Moffat copies of a correspondence which has taken place with the Secretary of 
State relative to a Mineral Concession granted by the Chief Khama to the British N>uth 
Africa Company 


His Honour 

Sir Sidncv Shippard. 



DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 27th April, 1931.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 206.) High Commissioner's Office, 

Sik, Cape Town, 10th April, 1931. 

With reference to Vice-Admiral Tweedie’s despatch No. 103 of the 20th 
March,* 1 have the honour to enclose, for your information, a copy of a despatch 
No. 382/14. from the Resident Commissioner. Mafeking. dated 28tli March, 1931, 
and of a despatch No. 550 to the Resident Commissioner dated 10th April, 1931, 
on the subject of correspondence relating to the Mineral Concession granted to the 
British South Africa Company by Chief Khama in 1893. 

I have, Ac., 

H. J. STANLEY. 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 02. 

(No. 382/14.) 

Sik. Resilient Commissioner’s Office, Mafeking. 28th March, 1931. 

1 ha vk the lionour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's despatch 
No. 420 of the 13th March regarding the matter of the Mineral Concession granted 
to the British South Africa Conqianv by Chief Khama in 1893. 

2. I liave forwarded to Chief fshekedi (through the Resident Magistrate) u copy 
of the correspondence which you considered might be communicated to him under 
cover of a letter worded in the sense of your directions. 

3. Although a search has been diligently executed to secure the correspondence 
mentioned in |>aragraph 5 of your Excellency’s despatch, I regret that none of the 
papers can be found. 

I have. Ac.. 

C. I.. O'B. Dn ton 

(for Resident Commissioner). 

His Excellency 

The High Commissioner 
Cape Town. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 62 


(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 556.) 

Sir. High Commissioner’s,Office, Cape Town, 10th April. 1931. 

I HAvr. the honour to acknowledge the receipt ol your despatch No. 382/14 of 
the 28th March regarding the matter of the Mineral Concession granted to the British 
South Africa Company by Chief Khama in 1893. 

With reference to the last paragraph of vonr despatch. I assume that Tshekedi 
has been informed that it has not been possible to trace the other correspondence for 
which he has asked, but that if he is able to supply any further information or a copy 
of anv relevant documents a further search will be made. 


His Honour 

The Resident Commissioner 

of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 


20285/11. 


No 63. 

TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 3.34 p.m., 23th April. 1031.) 

[Anvccred by So. 65.] 

No. 53. 28th April. After consultation with the Resident Commissioner, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, I have invited Acting Chief Tahekedi to come and see me 
in Cape Town about 12th .May with a view mainly to removing a misunderstanding 
between him and Colonel Rey, which, if allowed to develop, may seriously hamper the 
work of the Administration. 

1 propose to avail mvself of this opportunity to reopen discussion of mining ques¬ 
tions with Tshckedi. You will recollect that he has given the Company twelve months 
notice of his intention to terminate Khainu Concession as from 1st January, and in view 
of the Company's refusal lo accept this notice it is probable that both parties will 
become involved in litigation unless an accommodation can Ih- reached. 

I have some reason to believe that neither the Com|vany nor the Chief wuljes lo 
have recourse to the Courts, and in view of serious unrest of the Tribe which has 
resulted from Ratshosa lawsuits I am very anxious to secure a settlement by agree¬ 
ment without, however, applying any pressure to the Chief. 

When the Chief first came to Cape Town he informed the Imperial 
he would have no objection to mining in his Reserve if Crown Lind north of Botletle 
which " Khama surrendered to the British Government M could be returned to the 
Tribe. In reply he was informed that the High Commissioner could not entertain ibis 
proposal, and although the High Commissioner was anxious to assist him to secure 
a better Agreement with the Company, and would even make material concession to 
this end. the Government did not feel under any obligation to make substantial sacntice 
of land to effect settlement of a dispute to which it was not a party. Subsequently 
the High Commissioner offered ns a contribution to the proposed settlement to allow 
the Tribe to graze their cattle in Crown Area, subject to six months notice if the 
land was required by the Administration, and on the understanding that the Company 
would transfer to the Tribe certain land in Tuli Block giving access to the Limpopo 

R,V *tn the course of an interview. Mr. Jennings recently informed the Resident Com¬ 
missioner that he thought the Chief would accept the Agteement *<**••«» 

lands which his Tribe occupied in Crown Lind north of Botole. ami which ar a 
present being grazed by their cattle, could be surrendered to them in th.ex n «i 
mining taking place in that part of the Reserve lying between Shashi and 
River. I have gathered a similar impression from Advocate Buchanan in th. eours. 
of private conversation, though neither he nor Jennings appears to have any clear ulea 

° f "pmv'ide'.r the existing natural boundaries l^tween the Bamangwato Rwiene and 
Crown Land are not seriously disturbed I think we would well advued o agree 
to surrender in ahove-mentioned event a limited amount of 

to facilitate settlement of this troublesome dispute, which is having! ai very M**™* 
effect on both Europeans and natives If you approve 1 should like to_he able to otter 
Tshckedi the land lying between the Meitmgwe and Nata Riven* which I* reported 
to contain excellent grazing and is well watered and land W ww!t " 
between southern e<lge of Makankar. Salt Lake, and the Bo let e River. The former 
area is not considerable, and from the Mgra new* * v ailabl* 

SSM2TJ5 ££ S3S 
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Tribe have the land, as 1 attach very much greater importance to an amicable settle¬ 
ment of the dispute than to the value of the land. In context I would refer to the 
attitude adopted by Lord Passfield towards the end of his interview with the Chief on 
1st April, 1930 * Shall be grateful for earliest possible reply.— Stanley. 


20285/12. 


No 64. 


from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 2.6 p.m., 8th May, 1931.) 

No. 69. 8 th May. My telegram of the 28th April No. 63.t Anxious for 
reply as Tshekedi's interview with me definitely fixed for the 12th May. In the 
telegram under reference land proposed to be ceded between Makarikari take and 
Botletle River should have been described as lying east instead of west of Rakops. 
This would enable strip north of Rakops and east of Botletle to be excluded ns con¬ 
templated. If Chief should press for inclusion of whole of Makarikari lake, I should 
•re no objection subject to reservation to Crown of all minerals including salt and 
phosphate, and I hope you would leave me free hand as to this. In view of your 
despatch of 24th November, 1913, Confidential,! it would appear that preferential 
right of British South Africa Company over Crown lands need not be taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

You may lie interested to learn that the Resident Commissioner has informed mo 
privately that in the course of water lioring operations near l’alapye Hoad drill passed 
at a depth of 228 feet through about 70 feet of coal measure which he thinks may be 
of good quality. This does not affect my attitude in desiring to facilitate amicable 
settlement between British South Africa CVnnpany and the Chief. Stanley. 


20285/11. 

No 66. 

TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 11.66 a m., 12th May, 1931.) 

[Anttrtred by No. 67.] 

No. 66 . Youk telegram 28th April, No. 68.t I concur generally. In view, 
however, of the importance of avoiding any suggestion that we are attempting to bring 
pressure upon Tshekedi to agree to mining. I consider it very desirable not only that 
adequate payment should be made by the Company for any Crown land granted to 
the Tribe, but also that, if possible, the initiative for resumption of negotiations on 
this basis should come from the Chief himself, and I hope that you may be able to 
secure both these points.— Thomas, 


10141 01. 


No 66. 
DESPATCH 


from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 18th May. 1931.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 248.) 

Sir, High Commissioner's Office, Cane Town, 30th April. 1931. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 68 of the 
9th February! forwarding for my consideration the observations of the Dominions 

• Srf No in ♦ No. 63 ! No 36 in African No. 1003 f No. 60. 
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Office and the Imperial Institute Committee on the draft Mining Proclamation for the 
Bcchunnaland Protectorate. 

2. Before proceeding to deal with these observations. I desire to report that the 
Imperial Secretary informs me that in the course of his discussions with the (Jhief 
Tshekedi, the latter objected to the definitions in the Proclamation of the terma 
*’ occupier " and " owner ” on the grounds that they transferred, to the Resident 
Commissioner, rights in regard to the lands and minerals which really belonged to the 
Chief. The Imperial Secretary explained that these definitions were not of general 
application but referred only to the sense in which these terms were used in this 
particular proclamation, i.e., in regard to prospecting and mining, ami would not be 
regarded by any court as affecting the chief's " dominion ” over the land or his 
ownership of minerals not actually ceded to other parties. It was explained to the 
Chief that a Proclamation dated I Oth June, 1891—Section 4f>—had already been 
issued requiring that the approval of the Secretary of State he obtained before any 
mineral or other concession granted by a native chief could In- recognized, ami that 
under this authority the Chief of the Batawana had not been allowed to renew the 
Moremi Concession which hail been granted to the British South Africa Company The 
Imperial Secretary explained that, in the interests of the natives, it was necessary for 
the Government to take power to prevent a chief from disposing of tribal assets for 
inadequate compensation, or from entering into inequitable or undesirable engagements 
with companies or individuals either from ignorance or for personal gain. The (liief 
was informed that although no deviation from the principle involved could be contem¬ 
plated. the High Commissioner would give the Chief’s representation* careful con¬ 
sideration with a view to meeting his objections as far a* possible. 

3. I have, therefore, decided to make the following amendments to the Pro¬ 
clamation :— 

Section 2 (</).—At the end of the sub-section add ” For the pur|»o*c* of this 
Proclamation the owner or occupier of (Town Land shall be deemed to be the High 
Commissioner.” 

Section 2 (p).—Delete from the word ” Reserves ” to the end of the sub¬ 
section and substitute " shall mean the Chief and his tribe subject to the approval 
of the High Commissioner in the case of any consent given or withheld under this 
Proclamation.” 

Section 2 (r). —Delete from the word " Reserves ” to the end of the sub¬ 
section and substitute " means the Chief and hi* tribe subject to the approval of 
the High Commi**ioner in the case of any alienation or consent given or with¬ 
held under this Proclamation.” 

4. The amendments should meet the difficulties raised by the Cliief and in any 
case represent the maximum relaxation of control to which the Administration could 
agree. As the section stood before amendment, the authority to negotiate with an 
individual or conquiny wishing to acquire mineral rights in a native reserve was vested 
in the Resident Commissioner. 

5. 'Hie cfTcct of the changes that have been made is threefold:— 

(a) It is explicitly recognized in the proclamation that dominion in the land in 
Native Reserves resides in the Chief and the tribe, and that except so far 
as mineral right* may have been ceded by concession to other parties, the 
Chief and his irilie are the recognized owner* of l>oth the surface and 
mineral rights in their reserve. 

(fc) The High Commissioner supersedes the Resident Commissioner a* the 
approving authority. This is desirable for administrative purpose*, and 
from tho political point of view it is conceivable that the supervision of 
the Imperial High Commissioner might be retained after the post of Resi¬ 
dent Commissioner had disappeared. 

(c) 'Hie stipulation that alienation and consent given or withheld by the Cliief 
is subject to the approval of the High Commissioner protects the tribe 
against a dishonest chief or an unscrupulous concessionaire, ami where 
the mineral right* have been alienated by the tribe, the owner of those 
rights is protected from frivolous or unreasonable obstruction in the exercise 
of his rights. 

6. To ensure this, consequential amendment* were necessary to Section 10, 
which now commences “ without the written consent of the owner or the High Com¬ 
missioner as the case may he no person shall be entitled. Ac.” 
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7. In Sub-section 10 (6) 1 have decided to omit the words “ within thirty miles 
of the town of Serowe,” as this reservation is of special as opposed to general applica¬ 
tion and, if included at all, should appear in the deed of cession. The power to 
reserve special areas has been transferred from the Resident to the High Commissioner. 

8. Sub-6ection (c). For the word " building ” substitute the wider term 
*■ public " and delete the word “ pan.” since there is no purpose in prohibiting 
prospecting over perennially dry pans which are very numerous in the Protectorate. 

9. Sub-section (*/). Omit tho last sentence. This amendment in consequential. 

10. I now pro|M»se to consider the amendment* suggested by the 1-egal Com¬ 
mittee of the Imperial Institute and will first deal with tliose set out in the buff paper 
enclosed in the Director’s letter of the 30th July, 1930 * 

11. The Imperial Secretary informs me that he understood from Mr. Green’s 
remarks at the Institute Committee Meeting that the Colonial Office applied a restricted 
meaning to the word " minerals." In the discussions with the Cliief. tin- company 
and my legal and mining adviser, the South African meaning of the wool, which is 
comprehensive, lias been adopted except that the Company agreed to the exclusion of 
oil shale, which is a valuable mineral, and also to the exclusion of what may be 
described a* general utility minerals such a* stone, clay, sand, Ac. The revised 
definition of the term ” mineral ” recommended by the Legal Committee goes much 
further than the one already accepted by the Company, but, provided 1 am able to 
obtain the Company's consent without provoking demands for a quid pro quo, I will 
no my best to meet the view* of the Committee. The reservation of salt should not 
give serious trouble :is the only valuable salt deposit in the Protectorate is the great 
Makarikari Salt Uke which lie* wholly in Crown I-and. Limestone, which might he 
nceiled if the Company engaged in the manufacture of cement, and phosphates, seem 
to be the only reservations likely to present difficulties. 

12 I have amended the draft accordingly so far as the definition of “ minerals ” 
is concerned, but I see no useful purpose in the proposed consequential amendment 
to Section 29 (1), since the addition of the words *' for substances the right to mine 
which luis been acquired under the said concession " would return to the concessionaire 
the right to mine for oil shale, salt. Ac., which right is accorded in the deed of cession 
but has been voluntarily surrendered in the course of the negotiations and excluded 
from the definition of ” minerals.” It seem* to me, therefore, that the amendments to 
Section 2 (1) and 29 (1) proposed by the Committee are in conflict. 

13. The I.cgal Committee seems to be under some misapprehension regarding 
the surface owners’ claim for compensation under Roman Dutch Law for damage done 
to the surface by subsidence or otherwise resulting from the mining. I am advised 
that the owner* of the surface rights has no such claim, and that it would 
be impractical to make provision in the Proclamation requiring tho miner to restore 
the surface to its original condition; for example, the cost of filling in the excavations 
or removing the surface dum|« of the Rand Gold Mines would probably exceed the 
cost of extracting the ore and render gold mining unprofitable. The attitude taken 
mi in South Africa is that when real mining takes place the value of the limited amount 
of surface destroyed is neglible compared with the value of the ore extracted, and that 
when selling hi* mineral rights or buying land ex mineral right* the operator must take 
into consideration the possible disturbance of the surface likely to result from mining, 
an I has no claim, under the Common Law of the country, to compensation. 

14. Hie proposal that the prospector sliould be required to fill in all excavations 
made in the course of pro*|»ectmg is equally objectionable. Prospecting operations 
would be paralysed by all manner of complaint* from surface owners and the Mining 
Commissioner’s" existence would be rendered intolerable. The Protectorate is not in 
a financial position to provide the machinery including board* of appeal, inspectors, 
Ac., to enforce such a provision in this vast and inaccessible Territory, and experience 
in South Africa has shown that such safeguards are unnecessary. 

15. In the circumstances I regret that I cannot support the proposed amendments 
to Sections CO and 70. I would, however, draw your attention to the provisions for 
compensation to be paid to the Bamangwato under the revised draft Concession in 
respect of damage done to their cattle post* due to prospecting or mining. 

16. I will now turn to the amendment* suggested by the Legal Committee in the 
memorandum enclosed in the Director's letter of the 31st Octolier.t 


• No. 18. 


t No. 61. 



17. " Mining Right ” is the correct term. The expression “ holder of the 
mining rights ” in Section 6 (3) was a misprint and should have read “ holder of the 
mineral rights,” see Section 36. The word " owner ” should be substituted for the 
expression " holder of the mining rights ” in Section 6 (3). 

18. " Occupier ” The words " actually using " are necessary in order to safe¬ 
guard the interest* of a native to whom a particular cattle post has been assigned by 
the chief. Such a native would normally be the person most concerned if a prospector 
wished to dig trenches in his cultivated lands, and his written consent or that of his 
chief would have to be obtained before prospecting could be undertaken in the localities 
mentioned in Section 10 (d). As natives do not enjoy right* of occupation by virtue 
of any grant or agreement, the inclusion of the amendment suggested by the I-egal 
Committee would be undesirable. 

19. *' Private I^and.” The word *' unalienated ” is not necessary so far as the 
surface is concerned since Crown Land cca*e* to In* Crown Land once it is alienat'd. 
The insertion of the word " unalienated ” in this instance would he objectionable since 
it will be the policy of the Government, when selling the surface rights of Crown 
Lands, to retain the mineral rights and to work them or dispose of them in accordance 
with Part IV of the Proclamation. The insertion of the word “ unalicnated ” before 
the words *' Crown Land ” in Section 2 (r) a* proposed could only be justified if a 
purchaser of Crown Land acquired through the transaction the mining a* well a* the 
surface rights. 

20. .Section 7 (2). In a native territory it is necessary for the Administration to 
possess the right to cancel prospecting permit* in order to prevent undesirable persons 
from operating or residing in the Native Reserves. This right exist* in the Swaziland 
Law and has led to no difficulty. It is generally recognized that it would only bo 
exercised for the purpose for which it i* intended. If the Government were deprived 
of the right to cancel prospecting permits held by undesirables, the High Commissioner 
would have to have recourse to the general power to remove undesirable* conferred 
by Proclamation No. 16 of ltt07. which would be a much more cumbersome method, 
and one which is only exercised when other expedients, e.rj., the cancellation of a 
prospecting permit, fuil to secure the removal of person* inspected of offences, »uch 
ns illicit liquor selling to natives, which are difficult to prove. The British South Africa 
Company withdrew their objections to this Section when it was explained to them. 

21. Section 9 (2). I agree with the views expressed by the Legal Committee 
and have amended the Section hv deleting the words " a* soon after pegging a* is 
reasonably possible and a ” and substituting the word* ” within thirty day* after 
pegging or within such further period not exceeding sixty days a* the Mining (v>m- 
missioner may in special circumstance* allow. A. Ac." 

As a consequential admendment delete the word* " and of application for claim 
licences " in Sub-section 9 (8). 

22. Section 10. Certain amendments to this section have been referred to in 
the beginning of this despatch. The suggestions of the Committee, which are very 
reasonable, have been provided for. 

23. Section 11 (2). This section might be amended by adding after the won! 
•• uncut " the word* ” during the period in respect of which a refund is claimed ” and 
bv adding the words " per month " after the words “ pounds.” In operation, this 
section would not necessarily involve any actual monetary transaction once the first 
claim licence fee had lieen paid. For example, a claim holder take* out claim licence* 
for a period of six months and pays the fees in advance. At the end of the six month* 
he satisfies the Mining Commissioner that he has incurred, in developing his claim*, 
the prescribed expenditure over a period of three out of the six month* and claim* a 
refund of licence fees in respect of those three month*. Toe Mining Commissioner 
would then issue to him free of charge a licence to work his claims for a further period 
of throe months. Nominally, the fees are refunded by the Mining Commissioner and 
paid again bv the claim holder, hut in actual practice the transaction i* nothing more 
than n hook'entry which would have to be made in the normal course of issuing a 
claim licence. The system work* satisfactorily in the Transvaal. 

24. Section 12. The Transvaal Law. from which this section is taken limit* the 
holder of a prospecting permit to 60 claims, hut this provision ha* not operated so a* 
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to preclude extensive amalgamations. 1 propose to leave the section as it stands but 
to add the following sub-section to Section 14. namely 

” (7) In the case of an amalgamation of blocks of claims only the external 
beacons need be maintained in the manner prescribed in this section.” 

26. Section 18. This is a good suggestion. Amend Sub-section 18 (5) by sub¬ 
stituting the words " seven days ” for the word* " forty-eight hour*.” 

26. Sole on Part II. Section 20, which is taken from the Transvaal Law, is 
held in this country to give indefeasible title and would be so interpreted in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. It is true tliat, unlike the Northern Rhodesian Law, claims 
held under special registration are subject to forfeiture on failure to pay licence fees, 
but twelve months’ arrears are allowed and the Mining Commissioner is then required 
to give a further six months’ written notice that the fees are overdue, i.c.. a total of 
eighteen months' arrears is allowed. It is felt that a holder of claims who becomes 
eighteen months in arrears and ignore* the Mining Commissioner's notice deserves to 
forfeit his claims. Section 28 (2) of the Northern Rhodesian Law has the defect, which 
in the case of the Protectorate might constitute a serious burden on the mining officials, 
of placing the onus of recovering claim licence fee* on the Administration, whereas 
under the Protectorate Law the menace of forfeiture will obviate the necessity for 
having recourse to the ordinary process in order to recover overdue revenue. 

27. Note on Part II. The objection* raised in this note appear to he answered 
by the above observations on Sections 12 and 18. Provision is made for Crown Grants 
in Section 36, and it is contemplated that this system will be employed in respect of 
Grown I.and*, aa it is generally agreed that scientific prospecting by trained geologists 
over large aress has superseded the old system of individual prospecting, and is an 
improvement on that system which frequently operated to the detriment of native 
interests It is anticipated that modern methods will be adopted bv the companies in 
the mineral concession area* which, together with the Oown I.and*, comprise nearly 
all the Protectorate. 

28. Section 34. If the Courts upheld the view that the Kliama Concession is an 
indeterminate concession, then the Bamangwato Chief and his |>cople no longer own 
the mineral* in their Reserve since they would be regarded as having been granted 
for all time to the British South Africa Company subject to the payment of the pre¬ 
scribed sum*. But this very condition gives the Tribe what might he described as a 
residuary title to the minerals, and in arranging by agreement with the British South 
Africa Company for the termination of the concession twenty-five year* after the 
application of the law to the area affected, it was thought that this residuary title was 
sufficient reason for providing that the mineral right* should revert to the tribe at the 
end of the agreed period of twenty-five years. I am satisfied that Section 34 (2) 
provide* adequately for the reversion of the mineral rights to the original grantors of 
the conce«*ion*. i.e., the Chief*. There is. however, nothing to prevent a chief who 
recovers his mineral rights at the expiration of a concession from making a new con¬ 
cession. and if it is thought that Section 34 (I) prohibits the revival of expired 
concessions, the section can always he amended in the light of the experience gained 
during the next twenty-five year*, hut I should prefer to leave it a* it stands for the 
present. In view of tlie curtailment of the life of the concessions and the desirability 
of reaching an understanding with the concessionaires so ns to eliminate objectionable 
feature* from the concessions by agreement. I think it advisable to recognise the 
right* of the concessionaires to all minerals other than those reserved in Section 2 (1). 
Tlic other difficulties then fall away. 

29. Part V. There has been some clerical confusion in regard to the use of the 
terms " mining rights.” " mining right,” and ” mineral rights." The incorrect use 
of the term " mining right* ” in Section 6 (3) has been rectified. The term " mineral 
right* ” used in Section 36 is correct, hut the last two words in Section 38 should be 
" mineral rights.” The necessary corrections will be made in the Proclamation. 

30. It is assumed that the power to enter private property and acquire easement* 
over such property mentioned on page 5 refers to access to areas thrown open to 
prospecting and the erection of power lines, water pipes, Ac. A Proclamation which 
enables the High Commissioner to proclaim roads throughout the Protectorate is 
already in force and it is felt that any further provision of easements can be left over 
until the occasion arises, and thus postpone for the present the necessity for making 
provision for hoards, Ac., to adjudicate on claims for compensation in respect of the 
erection of power lines and similar easements. (See also the power* given to th« 
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Resident Commissioner under the Proclamations referred to in Section 2 (g) of the 
draft Proclamation.) 

31. As Clause 2 of the Khama Concession specifically mentions that the British 
South Africa Company lias the right to “ search for, work and win precious stones, 
gold, silver, platinum, copper ore and all other minerals ” there can be no auestion 
of reserving the Royal metals as part of the Royal prerogative in so far as the area 
affected by this concession (which at the time included the Tuli Block) is concerned 
Section 0 of Proclamation No. 2 of 1911 vests in the Tati Concessions Limited “ all 
minerals and precious stones under the land in the Tati District.” No specific mention 
is here made of gold, silver or Royal metals, but the Company's right to the gold which 
it has won from it* gold mines in the District has never been disputed, though it is 
probable that they acquired separate title to these metals through the tabengula 
Concession. In any case it would seem that the Crown considered that the term 
” all minerals ” included, for the purposes of Proclamation No. 2 of 1911. Royal 
metals. It would appear, therefore, that the point referred to by the Committee in 
regard U> the ownersmp of Royal metals does not arise in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
because in the Crown lands’ the minerals are still owned bv the Crown, while the 
minerals in the Native Reserves, which prior to 1893 included all private land in 
existence to-day, belonged to the Chiefs and not to the Crown. Even if there were 
portion* of the*!x>hatsi and Oaherones Blocks where the minerals were not ceded by 
the Chiefs prior to the assumption of the surface by the Crown, the area involved is 
too small to warrant a distinction being drawn between gold and silver and other metal*. 

32. Section 41. Delete the word ” special ” in Sub section (1) which was 
inserted in error. The position in South Africa, and that contemplated under tin- 
draft Proclamation, is that the discoverer of a diamond pipe who pegs as claims the 
land on which the pipe occurs owns the pipe. He has to pay. as in the case of the 
Premier Mine, a substantial percentage of his profits to the State. in this case fifty per 
cent. 'Hie term " cost ” is used in Sub-section (2) to describe all expenditure, 
including capital expenditure, which is disbursed in the course of the financial year 
for buildings, plant, working costs, lal>our, &c.. and all such outgoings may be deducted 
from profits so that the State would receive no income from the mine until all capital 
expenditure had been paid off. This would probably result in the State receiving nothing 
during the opening years, but subsequently its share of the profits would rise pro tanto. 
Mv Mining Adviser, to whom the Committee’s comments on this sub section were 
referred, is considering whether the sub-section needs redrafting. In any event the 
term ” Capital cost " will probably l»e changed to “ Capital expenditure.” 

33. The European Advisory Council pressed for a clause providing for dis¬ 
coverers’ rights, but my Mining Adviser is unable to accept the suggestion. The 
mineral rights are largely owned by concessionaires who will wish to prospect their 
own land, and in tin- event of an independent person making a valuable discovery he 
must, it is felt, be left to make his own bargain with the owner of the mineral rights 
ns n condition of disclosing the locality and nature of the discovery he has made. 

34. Section 44 (3). The recommendation in regard to water is accepted. Add 
after the word " use ” the words ” or prospecting purposes." Although a prospecting 
licence determines after twelve months, new permits extending over any number of 
successive period* of twelve months can lie taken out annually. Tbe rights of a pros¬ 
pector to the use of water and timber are considered to he amply circumscribed in 
regard to Native Reserves by the proviso to Section 41 and by Section 53. In regard 
to private land Sub-section (r) of Section 44 provides a tariff for water and timber. 

35 Section 45 (b). The above comments in regard to Section 44 apply here. 

36. Subsection 51 (1). The justice of this criticism is admitted. For the words 
” five shillings ” substitute the words " one shilling." 

37. Section 54. I am advised that so far as Bechuanaland is concerned the 
clause is adequate. 

38. Section* 28 (6) and 67. The offences are not comparable. The returns 
under 28 («) deal with royalties and are, therefore, very important. The returns 
required by 67 are mainly for statistical purposes and are not nearly so important. 

39. Third Schedule. The term *’ gross value ” appearing in line four of Sub¬ 
section 2 should read ” gross market value.” The market values for metals are weU 
known. This clause, which was carefully drafted on the advice of a representative of 
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the Tati Concessions, was especially designed to prevent collusion and is considered 
adequate. 

40. With regard to the amendments suggested by the British South Africa (Com¬ 
pany in the letter transmitted in your despatch No. 273’ of the 2nd July, 1930,* I have 
the 'following observations to make 

41. Section 2 (1) 1 ( b) now Section 2 (1) 1 (</). Oil and oil shale were expressly 
excluded a* the production of oil, petrol, &c., is usually subject to restriction* regarding 
the nationality of the Directors and the allocation of the shares of the operating com¬ 
pany. The mere exclusion of oil and oil shale from the definition of the word 
” mineral ” in my opinion automatically excludes these substances from the scope of 
a Mining Proclamation and I do not think it necessary, for the present at any rate to 
make special provisions relating to the recovery of oil or oil shale. 

42. Section 4. The intention, when the Proclamation was first drawn up, was 
to restrict or terminate, rather than make provision for. mining in Native Reserves In 
pursuance of this policy the High Commissioner declined U» renew the Moremi Con¬ 
cession, which granted the mineral right* in the Bata wan u Reserve to the British South 
Africa Company, when it expired in 1924. As, however, no Chief can grant a mineral 
concession unless iu terms are approved-by the High Commissioner. 1 see no reason 
whv powers should not be taken in the Proclamation for the registration of future 
concessions that may be granted. To effect this. Sub-section (2) of Section 4 sliould 
be renumbered (3) and the following new Sub-section (2) inserted : — 

” (2) If any mineral concession be granted subsequent to the date of the com¬ 
mencement of this Proclamation, application for registration as prescribed 
in Sub-section (D of this section shall he made within six months of the 
date on which the concession was granted.” 

43. Section 19 (8). This is a clerical error and has now been corrected. 

44. .S’ecfioH 25. The suggesti-d amendment* ure accepted. 

46. Section 31. You will observe that the error does not appear iu the latest 
pnnted draft, which reads ” one shilling.” I regret I am disinclined to accept the 
proposal to insert the words " by him or hi* assignee.” Concessions are only issued 
to reputable persons or companies, who must bo held responsible for the obligations 
they incur. My Mining Adviser does not consider that any serious practical incon¬ 
venience will result by leaving the section ns it is. 

46. Section 32. This clause was drafted to refiect the agreement reached 
between the Imperial Secretary and the representatives of the Company and 1 am not 
disposed to alter it without further negotiation. I should be prepared, however, to 
agree to the request that the word ” Baklmtla " be deleted. This is a reasonable 
request if the concession no longer gives prospecting rights over anything hut the 
selected area. In regard to the other two Reserves mentioned in this Section, it must 
not be forgotten that the Company need only take out one prospecting permit for the 
whole of these large areas in respect of which they enjoy exclusive prospecting rights. 

47. Section 33. The terra ” Mining Right ” refers to mining rights such ns 
those conferred on the holder of a prospecting or claim licence, and should not be 
confused with the expression " mineral rights ” which is not defined in the Proclama¬ 
tion. and is used in the sense of ownership of the mineral rights over an area as opposed 
to the ownership of the surface rights. 'Hie two terms are not synonymous and 
amendment does not appear necessary. TUc intention of the Section is to proven! the 
approved holder of a mineral concession from ceding his right to another person or 
syndicate whom the High Commissioner might not consider a fit and proper individual 
or company to hold a mineral concession. 

48. Section 36 (2). The desired addition has been made. 

49. Section 46. This section should he amended by the substitution of the word 
” High ” for the word ” Resident.” and for the word ” Natives ” of the words 
" native occupiers of land,” and of the substitution for the words ” rental to be 
paid ” of the words " compensation to be given.” The clause is intended to enable 
the High Commissioner to award compensation to natives in respect of any permission 
granted under Section 10 (d), or in respect of the excessive use of such ancillary rights 
as timber and water which in the case of private lands is regulated by Section 44 (r). 
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The substitution of the term “ native occupier ” for the word “ natives ” should 
protect those engaged in mining from anv unreasonable claims or frivolous obstruction 
to mining operations. 

60. Section 47 (2). The word “ claims *' appears in the latest draft. 

61 Section 48 (1). The proposed amendment is acceptable. Insert after the 

word “ possible ” the words “ and in any case within a period of thirty-one days.” 

62. Section 79. For the words ” any claim holder ” substitute the words “ the 
holder of any claim, mineral concession or Crown (irant ” and delete the words ** or 
special ” and substitute for them the words " mineral concession or Crown." It is 
reasonable to expect the holders of claims, concessions or grants to ** point out ” t.. 
the Mining Commissioner as accurately as |K»ssible the position on tlie ground of the 
boundaries of all claims, concessions or grants registered in their name. 

63. For your convenience I enclose a copy of the draft Proclamation showing 
the amendments referred to in this despatch. 

64. With regard to the regulations to lie issued under Section 110, Sir Robert 
Kotze, whom 1 have consulted, consider* that it would In- letter to issue them by notice 
from time to time as occasion or experience of the operation of the Mining Law may 
demand. He anticipates that the lirst few years will !>e taken up with prospecting, and 
the real need for elaborate regulations is not likely to make itself felt until extensive 
U.ring or mining operations are undertaken. Although it may not Ik* necessary or 
possible to apply the Proclamation to Crown Linds or the Native Reserve* for some 
time, I should like to bo able to promulgate it in the tlazettc liefore the next half- 
yearly meeting of the European Advisory Council in September without it being con¬ 
sidered necessary to await the issue of regulations. The above remarks would also 
apply to the draft Workmen’s Compensation Proclamation which has l>een held up at 
the request of the European Advisory Council pending the issue of a Mining Proclama¬ 
tion In this connexion I may mention, with reference to paragraph 2 of Lon I 
Passlield’s despatch of the 10th June. 1930." that intoxicating liquor cannot be intro 
ducod into the Protectorate without a permit, ami Section 04. 06, and Or* of the 
draft Mining Proclamation deal with the registration and payment of native labourers 
ami the introduction of foreign natives into the Protectorate. There are also S«*ction* 
dealing with the precautions to be taken in the use and storage of explosives ami 
poisonous solutions. You will notice that I have decided to substitute, in Section 66 
(I), the High Commissioner for the Resident Commissioner as the authority empowered 
to prohibit the employment of foreign natives. 

I have. &c., 

II J. STANLEY, 

High Commissioner. 
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No. 67. 

TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 1.3pm, 18th May. 1931.) 

[/luaicered by So. 68.] 

No. 61. I8 tii Mat. Your telegram of 12th May, No. 66,t arrived after my 
first interview with Tshekedi, hut I had in fact adopted attitude which you indicate, 
and had left initiative to him. He referred to relevant portion of Ins interview with 
Lord Passficld and raised to me question of possibility of grant of area of Crown Und 
north of Reserve to compensate Trilre for effect of mining operations within present 
Reserve. I said that I was not prepared to make an offer as that might l*e misinter¬ 
preted or misrepresented here or in London as an attempt to press, cajole, or bribe 
him to yield to British South Africa Company. My only interest in the matter was 
a general desire for peace and goodwill. 1 was not. and had no intention of becoming, 
n party to dispute, but subject to this I should of course be glad to be helpful to him 
if I could. If he wished to make a definite proposal to me and would indicate what 
area of Crown Land he had in mind. I should be ready to consider whether I could 
make any recommendation to you. Obviously, your consent would 1 h> necessary for 
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anv such transaction, and it seemed to me. further, that Government could not reason¬ 
ably be expected to give away a potentially valuable asset for the sake of a dispute 
between him and Company. That difficulty! however, might be surmountable if Com¬ 
pany were disposed to compensate Government by some more or less equivalent 
payment in cash or land. I suggested that he might think that matter over and discus 
it "with his advisers and then, if he liked, speak to me again or write to me about it, 
but he must understand that 1 should not be in a position at this stage to give him 
definite answer. All this took place at private interview between him and me alone 
after close of more formal interview on other matters in the presence of the Resident 
Commissioner. Imperial Secretary, and Tshekedi’* Secretary. 

At his request I saw him again on 13th May, Resident Commissioner. Imperial 
Secretary, and Secretary being present. I had in the meantime received your tele- 

K am. Tshekedi asked for vast area of Crown I .and bounded on north by line drawn 
>in intersection of Bamangwato and Batawana Reserves on Botlctle River to Rhode¬ 
sian boundary near latitude 19 degrees. 1 told him that this was altogether excessive 
and quite out of the question, and that if nothing less would satisfy him it would be 
useless to pursue matter further. 

Hi* legal adviser, Buchanan. spoke to me informally in the afternoon of the same 
dnv. and intimated that Chief would probably be prepared to accept something very 
much lew. I made it clear that I was not making any offer, and that so far us I was 
concerned the ball was on Chief’s side of the net. but that if Tshekedi had anything 
more to sav he could ask for further interview or write. 

Tshekedi saw me again privately on 16th May. We discussed possibilities cm the 
lines which I think hold out some prosjM-ot of agreement. There should be no difficulty 
in letting him have square block of land north of Botlelle adjoining Batawana Reserve 
and land l*etween point east of Rakops and south-west point of bike including fairly 
large salient In-tween Lake and Botlelle and also triangle between Nata and Mitcngwc 
Rivers. He would like to have in addition an area north of Like and a strip of I md 
along north hank of Nata. I expressed myself very dubious as to these additions. 
I said, in anv event. I could proceed no further in the matter until I hud had a rough 
survev and inspection made of all the areas under discussion as our maps were known 
lo In-" grossly inaccurate. I promised to have this done as s.-*n as possible, and to 
give him doe warning -* that if he desired lie could accompany Surveying Othccr. 1 
made it clear that if anv Crown Linds were given. Crown would reserve mineral rights 
otherwise Company might claim them under it* concessions, 
lie left me in very good humour and I am hopeful of possibility of satisfactory 

•""'",71 concur 1 altouM ..... like In aound Chaplin a- I" eompenaation payable 

hv Company. I doubt whether much would be obtainable in cash and subject to vmir 
approv'd" I" should prefer to obtain from Company cession of land in Gaberones block 
T_d bv Batlokwa. approximately 20.000 morgen in extent Batlokwn Have 
no"t riba l" reserve* .and occupy Ld in question during life of’Chic Gaberones who ,s 
over « ‘ payment of nominal rental of HIM per annum. Land ,* really madequate 
aro, but Batlokwa are most anxious to retain it on account of ancestral graves and 
^uM Im^resem any removal from it. Please let me have your views by 

"XtcUy. mv interview* with Tahekedi wore very,M 
between him and’ Resident Commissioner are restored.—-. tani.rt. 

20285 18 . 

TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 4 p.ra., 2nd June. 1931.) 

[Antwered by No. 70.] 

„ f jzjj, . saw * 

rb *&id°h.CC,bi«.ion lo compensation taking the form of land rather than 
cash.— Thomas. _ —- - - 
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No. 69. 

TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 7.10 p.m ., 12th June. 1931.) 

No. 68. 12th Junk. My despatch of 30th April. No. 248.* Minins Law. 
Berhuanaland Protectorate. With reference to paragraph 32 of my despatch. Sub¬ 
section (2) of Section 41 has been redrafted as follows:— 

Heqim :—The Government shall be entitled, in addition to royalties pre¬ 
scribed in Section 43, to one-half of annual realized protits from working of any 
diamond pipe, and such one-half shall be paid within six months after termination 
of each year. Realized profits shall be the excess of revenue from the sale of 
diamonds, over expenditure, including capital expenditure, incurred in working 
pipe and in production and realization of diamonds. If there is a loss in any one 
year it shall be carried forward as an addition to expenditure in the following 
year.— End *. 

Following additional verbal emendations have lieen made :—Section 4 (3): Delete 
•Subsection (1)" and substitute "this Section." Section 18 (4): Delete 
" 48 hours " and substitute " 7 days," and add at the end of sub-section " or until 
appointment of some other person as' accredited agent or manager has been registered, 
whichever may be the shorter period." Section 29 (3): Insert after the word " con¬ 
cession " the words " may peg and acquire." 

Section 37 (3): Insert after the words " Private land " the words " may peg and 
acquire.” Delete words " under such licence " at the end of sub-section. 
Section 84 (3): Insert after the word " power(s) " the words " not inconsistent with 
this Proclamation as may be." 

I have no other observations to offer upon draft. I am forwarding by this week’s 
main copies of Memorandum on ownership of surface and mineral rights in Pro¬ 
tectorate with explanatory notes on draft Proclamation.— Stanley. 
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No. 70. 

TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 2.67 p.m., 13th June, 1931.) 

[Anstrered by No. 71.] 

No. 69. 13tii Ji>NK. Your telegram of 2nd June, No. 67.t I spoke to Chaplin, 
who has consulted Director* of the British South Africa Company and now informs 
me that they are prepared to make over to the Crown (subject to any existing Mineral 
Rights) land in Gaberones Block amounting to approximately 20,000 morgen now 
occupied bv Batlokwa, such cession being conditional upon (i) conclusion of agree¬ 
ment with Tshekedi, which will in their opinion enable them to carry on prospecting 
and mining operations in the Reserve in a satisfactory manner, and (2) on promulga¬ 
tion of Mining Proclamation of which conditions will be not lew favourable to the 
Company or its assignees than those agreed upon in recent negotiations. 

I sec no objection to retention of mineral right* by the (\>mpany more especially 
os I would propose to reserve to the Crown Mineral Rights in any Crown I*ands north 
of Bamangwato Reserve which we might incorporate in the Reserve. 

The two conditions specified above seen to me perfectly reasonable. If Tshekedi 
fails to come to terms with the Company litigation will proceed and purpose of con¬ 
templated transfer of Crown Land will disappear. Regarding Mining Proclamation, 
please see my telegram of 12th June.J I do not suppose amended draft Contain* 
anything material to which Company likely to take serious exception, but I will 
communicate forthwith copy of the amended draft to Chaplin explaining to him that 
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it is only in form in which I have submitted it to you and that you may have a further 
observation to make on it. 

I hope to receive as soon as possible your authority to confirm arrangements 
with Chaplin. I consider compensation to the Crown adequate. Selling value of land 
in Gaberones Block if saleable at all during present depression could hardly be less 
than 15 shillings per morgen now and might well rise to £2 or £3 per morgen. 
Eviction of Batlokwa on the death of aged Chief expected to cause formidable adminis¬ 
trative difficulties and provision of suitable land for them elsewhere would not be 
easy and might prove expensive. Crown I .and under consideration north of Reserve, 
in the absence of Mineral or Railway Development therein or adjacently, is virtually 
unsaleable at present save possibly to Bamangwato at purely nominal figure. Mining 
operations on any large scale in the Protectorate would react on public revenue to 
extent far greater than could be anticipated for eventual sale of these Crown I.ands. 
I do not think equally good bargain could be made with the Company on cash basis 
and such bargain would not relieve difficulty in regard to Batlokwa. I propose to 
send Clifford to the Northern Protectorate in July to take conveyance and make rough 
inspection of Crown Land in question. I wouid then, when 1 visit Protectorate in 
\ugust. endeavour to come to terms with Tshekedi as to area to he added to the 
Reserve in the event of his effecting such Agreement with the Company as would 
produce acceptable compensation to the Crown from them. Anxious therefore for 
very early reply.— Stanley. 


20286 / 14 . 

No. 71. 

TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 11.30 a m., 19th June, 1931.) 

No. 70. Yot’K telegram 13th June, No. 69 * I agree to your confirming 
arrangements with Chaplin.—T iiomah. 
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No. 72. 
TELEGRAM 


from 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 3.10 p.in., 19th Juno, 1931.) 

No. 71. 19th Jonk. My telegram of 13th June No. 69.* Chaplin informs 
me that he has no objection to offer to amendments which have been made in draft 
Mining Proclamation. 

He has not consulted Board of British South Africa Company but to the best 
of my belief they are largely guided by his opinion in such matters.— Stanley. 
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No. 73. 


DOMINIONS OFFICE 
to 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

[AnAtrertd by No. 76.] 

Sib, Downing Street, 30th June, 1931. 

With reference to your letter of the 31st Oetober.t I am directed by 
Mr. Secretary Tbomas to transmit to you the accompanying copies of a despatch] 
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and a telegram* from the High Commissioner for South Africa on the subject of the 
draft Mining Proclamation for the Bechuanaland Protectorate. A copy of the draft 
Proclamationt in its present form showing the amendments referred to by the High 
Commissioner is also enclosed and I am to request that it may l*e returned in due 
course. 

2. It will be seen that the High Commissioner desires to be in a position to 
promulgate the Proclamation by next SepteralM-r and Mr. Thomas would accordingly 
be grateful if he could receive any observations which the Legal Committee of the 
Imperial Institute may desire to offer on the present draft at an early date, since it 
will probably be necessary to refer to the British South Africa Company also Iwfore 
the draft is approved by the .Secretary of State. 

1 am, &c . _ 

E. 0. MACHTHJ. 
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No. 74 
DESPATCH 
from 

UlGII COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 30th June, 1931.) 

[.'Inaurered by So. 70. J 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 322.) High Commissioner’s Office. 

Sir, Cape Town, 12th June, 1931. 

With reference to my despatch No. 248 of the 30th April} and my telegram 
No. 08 of to-day§ (of which a copy is enclosed) on the subject of the proposed 
Mining Law for the Bechuanaland Protectorate, I have the honour to transmit here¬ 
with a copy of a Memorandum, which has beeu prepared by the Imperial Secretary, 
regarding the ownershipof surface ami mineral rights in the Protectorate and explaining 
the provisions of the Draft Proclamation. 

2. I contemplate that the explanatory portion of this Memorandum should form 
the basis of the communication to be made to the Native Chiefs when the Draft 
Proclamation is placed before them with a view to eliciting their observations thereon, 
and 1 have under consideration the question of publishing the Draft Proclamation 
in my Official Gazette together with that part of the Memorandum which explains the 
provisions and effect of the proposed legislation. 

3. I feel sure that you will agree with me in appreciating the lucidity and 
usefulness of the Memorandum. Captain Clifford has devoted much time to its 
preparation, and has. in my opinion, handled his material with the thoroughness 
and ability which has distinguished his previous work on this complicated subject. 

4. 1 should be glad if you would advise me whether you have anv further 
comments to make on the Draft Proclamation in its amended form. and. if it would 
not bo inconvenient. I should bo grateful if your reply could be communicated to 
me by telegraph, I suggest also that a copy of the amended Draft | (of which two 
further copies are enclosed) might be communicated to the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany in London. I propose also to hand a copy to Sir Drummond Chaplin here. 

5. I hope shortly to be able to forward to you further printed copies of the 
Draft in which the various amendment* will have been embodied. 

T have. Sir.. 

H J. STANLEY. 

TTitjh Commissioner. 

Enclosure 2 in No. 74. 

Memorandum on thk Ownership or Surface and Mineral RtoitTR in the Bechpana- 

land Protectorate touether with Explanatort Notes on the Draft Minino 

Proclamation. 

Ownership of Surface Riohts in Bechuanaland. 

I. When Sir Charles Warren visited the principal Bechuanaland Chiefs. Khama. 
Oaseitsiwe, and Sebele in 1885. the tribes were living in much the same areas as they 
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occupy to-day, though they chimed to exercise a vague sovereignty over more exten¬ 
sive areas, and certain nomad tribes that inhabited the waterless regions of the 
Kalahari, but they were not in effectual occupation of these regions, and probably 
rarely visited them except on hunting expeditions. It lias been contended, for example, 
that Bamangwalo Territory extended into areas in Southern Rhodesia, which at the 
lime were actually occupied by the Matabele. This uncertainty regarding the limits 
of tribal areas in Bechuanaland' prevailed for some years after 1885, when Sir Charles 
proclaimed a British Protectorate over the tribes, but in 1891 the limits of this Protec¬ 
torate were more clearly defined, and in 1895 the principal Chiefs referred to above 
visited England, and, as a result of negotiations with the British Government, 
surrendered certain lands along the Transvaal border to the Crown, while the Crown, 
after consulting the Chiefs, assumed the ownership of other areas not effectually 
occupied by the tribes. Subsequently the boundaries of the Native Reserves were 
demarcated in the form in which they exist to-day. 

II. It is worth while noting in connexion with the Khuina Concession, which in 
view of the dispute between the Acting Chief Tshekedi and the British South Africa 
Company is of special importance to-day, that on the 16th of December. 1887, the 
Chief Khama signed a Concession granting to the Bechuanaland Exploration Company 
the right to pros|»ect for precious stones and precious and other minerals in his Territory 
for 5s. per month, with the right subsequently to mine and win such stones and metal* 
in one or more areas not to exceed 20 miles square or 400 square miles, in return for 
a payment of £1 per annum per square mile in respect of this area, plus a royalty >f 
2^ per cent, on the gross value of all stones and minerals won. 

III. According to Mr. Moffat, Kliaina seems to have thought that lie had only 
granted the concessionaires the right to prospect for two years, at the expiration of 
which they were to Ik- allowed to select 400 square miles of ground in which to carry 
on mining, but the Secretary of State remarked that ** in view of the terms of the 
Concession I have grave doubts as to the correctness of this interpretation.” This 
Concession originally included the area between the Shashi anil Macloutsie Rivers, 
which was known as the " disputed Territory." because it was claimed by l>oth Khama 
and I/ihengula 

IV. The position at the end of 1889, which might be described as the stulu* quo. 
wa* that the minerals in this area had been ceded by Khama to the Bechuanaland 
Exploration Company under the Concession mentioned above, and by lathenguja to the 
British South Africa Company under the Rudd Concession. Khama'* claims to the 
land were further fortified bv his people being allowed to maintain certain cattle |>«»st» 
between the two rivers. Had prospectors from either or both concessionaires entered 
the disputed Territory, the claims of the rival Chiefs to the minerals would have had 
to be decided one way or another, and since the determination of the ownership of 
the mineral rights would also decide the ownership of the surface rights, it would follow 
that if the decision hail been given against Klmma, his cattle posts would have had 
to be withdrawn. The British Government was apparently anxious to reach a settle¬ 
ment without precipitating a dispute between either the Chiefs claiming dominion 
over the disputed Territory or between the various companies that had acquired separate 
title to the minerals from different sources. Khama seemed content to leave matters 
as they were, doubtless because he did not wish to give Ixibengula cause for offence. 
Referring to this state of affairs. Moffat reports that Khama. acting on his own inter¬ 
pretation of the Concession with the Bechuanaland Exploration Company, refused to 
receive further payment in respect of it after the expiration of two years (i.e., after 
December, I899). 'but a dispute between him and the Company appears to have been 
avoided by the conciliatory attitude of the latter’s representatives. Moffat observes 
that the prospectors had Keen kept out of the " disputed Territory ” for ” political 
reasons "—that is to sav, for the reasons stated above When Tshekedi asserts, as 
he did in Cape Town, that Khama kept the prospectors out of this area because of 
the cattle posts there, he misunderstood the real reason. Khama excluded the 
prospectors because he realized that their presence would lead to a dispute regarding 
the minerals, and although he might not attach much importance to the loss of the 
mineral*, he was afraid that if the ownership of them were decided against him. he 
would have to withdraw his cattle posts, and to these latter he attached very great 
importance. There is. however, some excuse for Tshekedi being misled in regard 
to the position and for his believing that, in refusing to allow the British South Africa 
Company to prospect between Shashi and Macloutsie Rivers he was merely carrying on 
his father’s policy. 

V. TV Secretary of State’s view was that a shrewd man like Khama must realize 
that neither the Bechuanaland Exploration Company nor any other company or 
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individual claiming rights from him only, could operate in the “ disputed Territory," 
and that in the circumstances the best solution would be for Khama to surrender his 
mineral claims in it to the High Commissioner to be dealt with as the latter thought fit. 
This suggestion appears to have met with Khama’s approval, as in May. 1893, he offered 
to code his mineral rights to the High Commissioner. Lord loch' proposed to hand 
them over to the British South Africa Company who had already acquired, under the 
Rudd Concession, Lobengula's claims. The Secretary of State was unable to approve 
of this settlement, because he was afraid it would be disputed by other companies 
besides the Bechuanaland Exploration Company, who amid claim'to share with the 
British South Africa Company in the mining development of the disputed Territory. 
Meanwhile, in the previous month (2nd April, 1893), without the knowledge of the High 
Commissioner, the British South Africa Company had bought up the interests of all 
other companies, and four months later. 26th July, received from Khama a new Con¬ 
cession granting them the mineral nghta over all his Territory. This Concession, 
which transferred the mineral rights of the rival Chiefs to a single company, was 
subsequently approved by the Secretary of State and the dispute between Khama and 
Lobengula as to the ownership of the minerals came to an end and subsequently the 
ownership of the land passed to Khama. 

AW—In s letter dated th« 25th of D.«nU>, 11*30. the Acting Chiaf Tshsksdi 
naked to lw suppliad with rortain corrvapoadooc* including that which took 
place between the High Comm wiener and Mr. Modal in May. June end 
Julr. 1893. dealing with the question referred to aboTe. All telegrame that 
could I* (raced in the Ofllce emwering the above dearription were copied 
ami aent to him. In view of hie continual aaaertiona that Khama would 
not have conceded the righta to minerala in hie Territory to the British 
South Africa Company if he had not l*«n prceeed to do so by the Hr it id. 
Government, hie attention »m drawn to the High Commhaiooer’e telegram 
of Slat July, 1893, from which it waa evi<leot that Lord Uh only became 
aware of the agreement on thie .late, that ia four days tefore it waa signed, 
although negotiation* had teen proceeding with Khama for two or three 
month* previously. T*h#kedi. however, doubted the U fid., of the 
Government ami in reply asserted that it was clear there roust have been 
prior correspondence dealing with this subject because Moffat, when 
answering the High Commissioner’s telegram of 2ltf July, referred to the 
Government# "own negotiations'* with Khama Tshekadi asaumed that 
thia ei press ion referred to negotiations l»t«sw B the British South Africa 
Company and the Crown for a mineral Concearioa, whereas, in point of 
fact, the reference was to the proposal that Khama'* rlaima to the mineral 
right* in " disputed Territory ’* should be reded to the High Commissioner 


Owkkrhuip or tdk Minerals is rnr Bkchpanaland Protectorate. 

I. Originally (he Native Chieft* might, and probably did, claim to own all the 
minerals in bechuanaland. In the years following the establishment of a Brituh 
Protectorate, the (liiefs successively succumbed to the advances of a number of 
concession hunters to whom they ceded the right to search for and win the minerals 
in the Territory over which they possessed, or claimed to possess, tlominion. In some 
instances the Chiefs grunted these concessions without obtaining the consent of the 
tribe in Kgotla, and in others they contracted monopolistic concessions for a 
remuneration which was invariably inadequate anti usually took the form of j 
Personal payment to the Chief, with the result that the tribe'reaped no benefit from 
the transaction. In March. 1888, in order to protect the interests of the natives, s 
Government Notice was published in which it was laid down that in future no con¬ 
cessions, which did not comply with certain prescribed conditions, would be recog¬ 
nized as valid, but by 1893 the position in regard to concessions had become so 
unsatisfactory, that on January the 10th of that year, it was found neoessarv’to issue 
a Proclamation appointing a Commission to inquire into anti report upon alleged land 
grants nnd mineral concessions. On the recommendation of this Concession, many 
of the concessions previously granted were declared invalid, and the approved 
mineral concessions at present existing appear to be:— 

(1) Rangtraketfi . Two concessions, dated 13th Ortober, 1887. and 29th 
March, 1888, originally granted to different parties by Oaseitsrire, Chvf 
of the Bangwaketsi. The concessions which are in practically similar 
terms, grant the right to prospect for precious stones and minerals 
throughout the Chief's territory in consideration of a payment 
of 6s. ner month; and also, in consideration of certain further payments 
which become payable on selection of a mining area, the right to search' 
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for and win precious stones and minerals in one or more areas not to 
exceed in the aggregate 400 square miles. 

Not *:—It appears that a consolidated rental of £120 per annum ia being paid 
in respect of both concession* 

(2) Sakhalin . A accession, dated 22nd July, 1898. granted by Linchwc, 
Chief of the Bakhatla, granting, in consideration of the payment of £100 
per annum, the right for a period of five years to prospect for precious 
stones and minerals throughout the (Siief’s territory, and further within 
the period named to mark off for mining operations one or more areas 
not to exceed in the aggregate 100 square miles. ThiR concession was 
approved subject to the condition that the areas to be marked off for 
mining purposes should not exceed four in number nor exceed in the 
aggregate 100 square miles. 

A'®*< .’—The five-year period was renewed twice lo 22nd July, 1913, and the 
mining area of 100 square mile* was demarcated in 1910. ' 

(3) Bamangwato. A concession, dated the 25th July, 1893, granted by 
Khama, Chief of the Bamangwato, granting, in consideration of the 
payment of £26 a month on discovery in payable nuantities of any gold, 
precious stones or minerals, the right to prospect for and mine precious 
stones and minerals throughout the Chief 1 * territory (with certain 
reservations). 

/foie .-—The Acting Chief Tahakedi ha* given the British South Africa Company 
notice of hie intention to terminate the concession as from the 3lat December. 
1931, but the Company baa refused to accept the Notice. 

(4) Bakvrna. A concession dated 28th August, 1889, granted by Sechelc, Chief 
of the Bakwena, under which, as modified, the concessionaire was allowed 
the right, for a period of five years from a date to he fixed, of prospecting 
for precious stones and precious metals within the Chief's territory, and 
the right, within the period named, to mark off an area for mining 
operations not exceeding 10 miles square (100 square miles). 

A'ou: 8in<« 1902 payment ai tho rale of £180 per annum has l«wn made in 
reaper I of this concession. 

2. In 1896, the disposition of the surface and mineral rights set out above was 
affected bv the Oown transferring to the British South Africa Company the ownership 
of the land along the eastern border of the Protectorate known aa the Tuli, Gaberones, 
and IobaUi Blocks. Subject to prior dated concessionary rights, the minerals in these 
areas belong to the British South Africa Company, and have been retained by the 
Company in respect of those farms that had been sold to European Settlers 

3. The Moretni Concession expired in 1924 nnd the High Commissioner refused 
to sanction its renewal. As no further concessions are likely to be made for some 
lime to oome, the above position in regard to mineral concessions may be regarded, 
for the purpose of this memorandum, as final. 

4. In considering the area affected by these concessions, it must be remembered 
that some of them were made in rospeet of the whole of the land claimed at the time 
by the tribe concerned, which, prior to the London Settlement between the Secretary 
of State and the Principal Quels, included regions not effectually occupied. In the 
recent negotiations between Tsbekedi and the British South Africa Company, the 
High Commissioner insisted that the Khama Concession could not ho regarded as 
effective outside the present boundaries of the Bamangwato Reserve nnd the Tuli 
Block. This contention is likely to be maintained. 


The Pkakt Minim Proclamation— General Observations, 

6. The Protectorate is divided for mining purposes into the following areas:— 
I. (a) Crown laind. 

(6) Native Reserves not subject to a mineral concession 
n. The Mineral Concession Areas. 

ITT. Private Land. 

fi. The Crown, as the owner of the minerals in Crown I-ands, decides whether, 
and if so in what manner and by whom, the minerals in these areas are to be worked. 
The High Commissioner may throw Crown Lands open to public prospecting in accord- 
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individual claiming rights from him only, could operate in the “ disputed Territory,” 
and that in the circumstances the best solution would be for Khama to surrender his 
mineral claims in it to the High Commissioner to be dealt with as the latter thought fit. 
This suggestion appear* to have met with Khama’s approval, as in May. 1893, he offered 
to cede his mineral rights to the High Commissioner. Lord I-och"proposed to hand 
them over to the British South Africa Company who had already acquired, under the 
Rudd Concession, I<obengula’s claims. The Secretary of State was unable to approve 
of this settlement, because he was afraid it would be disputed by other companies 
besides the BechuanaUnd Exploration Company, who could claim’to share with the 
British South Africa Company in the mining development of the disputed Territory. 
Meanwhile, in the previous month (2nd April. 1893), without the knowledge of the High 
Commissioner, the British South Africa Company liad bought up the interests of all 
other companies, and four months later, 26th July, received from h'liama 3 new Con¬ 
cession granting them the mineral rights over all his Territory. This Concession, 
which transferred the mineral rights of the rival Chiefs to a single company, was 
subsequently approved by the Secretary of State and the dispute between Khama and 
Lobengula as to the ownership of the minerals came to an end and subsequently the 
ownership of the land passed to Khama. 

Sole. —In s latter .latad the Mth of IfeemUr. I MO. the Acting Chief Taheke-ii 
Mk«l to be aupplied with certain correspondent* including that which tooh 
Pis** l-tween the High Commiaaioner and Mr. Moflat in May. June and 
July, 18M, dealing with the queetion referred to above. All telegram* that 
could l« traced in the Office answering the above dmcription were copied 
and aent to him. In view of hia continual aaaertu.oa that Khama would 
not have conceded the right* to mineral* in hia Territory to the British 
South Africa Company if he had not l*#n pn**ed to do eo by the British 
Government, hie attention *u drawn to the High Commiaeiooer'a telegram 
of rial July, ISM, from which it waa evident that Lord Loch only became 
aware of the agreement on thia date, that ie four daya before it wee signed, 
although negotiation* had been prorating with Khama for two or three 
rnontha previously. Tah.ke.li, however, doubted the hern* file, of the 
Government and in reply aaaerted that it waa dear there muet have been 
prior correspondence dealing with thia subject bwauae Moffat, when 
answering the High Commiaeioner'e telegram of 2lal July, referred to the 
Government'# " own negotiationa " with Khama Tahekedi amumed that 
thia expression referred to negotiationa hrt-een the Hritiah South Africa 
Company and the Crown for a mineral Conraamn. whereas, in point of 
fact, the reference waa to the proposal that Khama a claims to the mineral 
rights in " disputed Territory ' ahould \m re.led to the High CommiaMoner. 


OWKKRHUIP OK TDK MlNUALS IN THK BKCMUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

1. Originally the Native Chiefs might, and probably did, claim to own all the 
minerals in Beohusnslsnd. In the years following the’establishment of s British 
Protectorate, the Chiefs successively succumbed to the advances of a number of 
concession hunters to whom they ceded the right to search for and win the minerals 
in the Territory over which they possessed, or churned to possess, ilominion. In some 
instances the Chiefs grunted these concessions without obtaining the consent of the 
tribe in Kgotla, and in others they contracted monopolistic concessions for a 
remuneration which was invariably inadequate and usually took the form of a 
personal payment to the Chief, with the result that the trihe’reaped no benefit from 
the transaction. In March. 1888, in order to protect the interests of the natives, a 
Government Notice was published in which it was laid down that in future no con¬ 
cessions, which did not comply with certain prescribed conditions, would be recog¬ 
nized as valid, but by 1893 the position in regard to concessions had become so 
unsatisfactory, that on January the 10th of that year, it was found necessary to issue 
a Proclamation appointing a Commission to inquire into and report upon alleged land 
grants nnd mineral concessions. On the recommendation of this Concession, many 
of the concessions previously granted were declared invalid, and the approved 
mineral concessions at present existing appear to be 

(1) Bangtraket*i. Two concessions, dated 13th October, 1887, and 29th 
March, 1888. originally granted to different parties bv OaseiUiwe, Chwf 
of the Bangwaketsi. The concessions which are in practically similar 
terms, grant the right to prospect for precious stones and minerals 
throughout the Chief's territory in consideration of a payment 
of 6s. per month; and also in consideration of certain further payments 
which become payable on selection of a mining area, the right to search' 
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for and win precious stones and minerals in one or more areas not to 
exceed in the aggregate 400 square miles. 

Sole: —It appear* that a consolidated rental of £1*0 per annum ia boing paid 
in reepoct of both conoaaaiona 

(2) Itakhatla. A concession, dated 22nd July, 1898, granted by Linchwe, 
Chief of the Bakhatla, granting, in consideration of the payment of £100 
per annum, the right for a period of five years to prospect for precious 
stones and minerals throughout the Chiefs territory, and further within 
the period named to mark off for mining operations one or more areas 
not to exceed in the aggregate 100 square miles. This concession was 
approved subject to the condition that tho areas to be marked off for 
mining purpose* should not exceed four in number nor exceed in the 
aggregate 100 square miles. 

Sole: —The five-year period wu renewed twice lo 22nd July, 1913. end tho 
mining .re. of 100 aqu.re mile* ... demarcated in 1910. 

(3) Bamangwato. A concession, dated the 25th July, 1893, granted by 
Khama, Oiief of the Bamangwato, granting, in consideration of the 
payment of £26 a month on discovery in payable quantities of any gold, 
precious stone* or minerals, the right to prospect for and mine precious 
stones and minerals throughout the Ctners territory (with certain 
reservations). 

Sole .•—-The Acting Chief Tahekedi hu given the Hritiah 8outh Africa Company 
notice of hi. intention lo terminate tho ronmaion a. from the Slat December, 
1931, but the Company haa refuaed to accept the Notice. 

(4) Baktrma. A concession dated 28th August, 1889, granted by Sochele, Chief 
of the Bakwena, under which, as modified, the concessionaire was allowed 
the right, for a period of five years from a date to he fixed, of prospecting 
for precious stones and precious metals within the Chief’s territory, nnd 
the right, within the period named, to mark off an nrea for mining 
operations not exceeding 1ft mileR square (lftft souaro miles). 

Sole: —Since 1902 payment at the rate of £180 per annum haa Imn metis in 
reaper! of thia conceaaion 

2. In 1896, the disposition of the surface nnd mineral rights set out above was 
affected by the Oown transferring to the British South Africa Corapanv the ownership 
of the land along the eastern border of the Protectorate known ns the tlili, Gaberones, 
and IiobaUi Blocks. Subject to prior dated concessionary rights, the minerals in these 
areas belong to the British South Africa Company, and have been retained by the 
Company in respect of those farms that had been sold to European .Settlers 

3. The Moremi Conresaion expired in 1924 nnd the High Commissioner refused 
to sanction its renewal. As no further concessions are likely to be made for some 
lime to come, the above position in regard to mineral concessions may be regarded, 
for the purpose of this memorandum, ns final. 

4. In considering the area affected by these concessions, it must be remembered 
that some of them were made in respect of the whole of the land claimed at the time 

5 the tribe concerned, which, prior to the London Settlement between the Secrotary 
Slate and the Principal Chiefs, included regions not effectually occupied. In the 
recent negotiations between TVhekedi and the British South Africa Company, the 
High Commissioner insisted that the Khama Concession could not he regarded as 
effective outside the present boundaries of the Bamangwato Reserve and the Tull 
Block. This contention is likely lo be maintained. 


The Phakt Mining Proclamation—Grnrral Observations. 

5. The Protectorate is divided for mining purposes into the following areas:— 
L (a) Crown 1-and. 

(6) Native Reserves not subject to a mineral concession 
II. The Mineral Concession Areas. 

ITT. Private I.and. 

ft. "Hie Crown, as the owner of the minerals in Crown I-ands, decides whether, 
and if so in what manner and by whom, the minerals in these areas are to be worked. 
The High Commissioner may throw Crown Lands open to public prospecting in accord- 
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ancc with the provision* of the Proclamation (Section 6 (3)), but if he considers that 
prospecting and mining on Crown Land* could be more efficiently conducted by grant¬ 
ing the sole right to prospect and mine to one or more individuals or companies, he may 
adopt this method (Section 35 (1)). 

7. It has been found convenient to group Native Reserves (or portions of them) 
not subject to a miner'll concession with Crown I .amis, because the Crown, and the 
Chief of the Reserve acting on behalf of the tribe, are jointly responsible for the 
conduct of mining operations in these areas. It will be observed that although the 
Chief and the tribe are defined as the " owners ” of the Minerals (Section 2 (r)) in 
their Reserve, no Chief can throw his Reserve open to jmblic prospecting and mining, 
or grant to companies or individuals the rights to mine in his Reserve without the 
consent of the Crown. 

Not*: —Section 6 (I) empower, the High Com mi—t oner to apply ih* Procl.mmiion 
to any erew; Section 7 (I) provides th»t no peraon .hall proepoct on soy 
area lo which the Proclamation ha. been applied without a pn-peetin-.' 
permit, ami Section 7 (2) confer* on the Government the power lo withhol I 
a permit. The Proclamation of the 10th of June. 1891. preerribe. that no 
Chief can grant a mineral ronceaaion without the approval of the Serretaiy 
of State. 


8. On the Other hand, the High Commissioner cannot throw a Native Resen« 
open to public prospecting without the consent of the Chief in his capacity a* owner 
(Section fl (3)). It therefore follows that mining cannot take place in Native Resents 
not held under Concession without the consent of the High Commissioner and the Chief 
acting in concert. 

The holder of a mineral concession has to register his concession w ithin six 
inonllis of the commencement of the Proclamation, which is taken to be the date on 
which it is published in the Gazette He has the sole right to prospect in his con¬ 
cession (Section 29 (I)), but lie may, of course, cede or transfer his rights to other- 
subject to the approval of the High Commissioner (Section 33 (1)). The approval of 
the High Commissioner is considered necessary to prevent a concession being ceded 
or transferred to individuals or syndicates who. in the opinion of the High Conunisskmei. 
are not lit and proper persons to possess and exploit mineral rights in n Native Reserve 

10. " Private Lind," defined in Section 2 (I) (f) is of two varieties, namely 
(u) where the owner of the surface is also the owner of the minerals, e g., the un¬ 
alienated land in the Tuli Block, and ( h) where both the surface and mineral rights 
are owned privately but by different interest*, e.g., in the southern half of the Tuli 
Block the farmers own the land but the British South Africa Company owns the 
minerals. Similar conditions prevail in the Tali Ifistrict, while in the l<ol>at*i Block 
the Balkis Company possesses the mineral rights over land the surface of which belongs 
to the British South Africa Company. A point of general interest in regard to mining 
on private land is that the owner of the mineral rights on private land (for example 
the Tati Company) may continue to prospect and mine on such land even if the 
Proclamation has not been applied to it; but as soon as the Proclamation has been 
applied, prospecting and mining can only be carried out in accordance with its pro¬ 
visions, the owner of the mineral rights being required to take out a prospecting 
permit in accordance with Section 37. 

11. Part VI of the Proclamation gives the High Commissioner power to prohibit 
absolutely mining for diamonds in the Protectorate. It is not contemplated that in 
normal circumstances this power would be exercised against the owner of the rights 
in respect of precious stones, provided there was nothing objectionable in the mining 
methods adopted. But, ns a matter of poliev, power has been taken to prohibit 
diamond mining in order to prevent the establishment of " diamond diggings ' in the 
Protectorate. Such mining methods, it is considered, are objectionable, particularly 
in the vicinity of Native Reserves for the following reasons, inter alia :— 

(a) They lead to the congregation in certain area* of unruly elements of 

C rotation. 

y facilitate the illicit introduction and distribution of liquor. 

(e) They frequently produce an indigent population which is a source of 
financial and political embarrassment to the Government 
(d) They cause the maximum disturbance of the surface of the land 


12. /’art VII, " Surface Rights," Part VIII, ** General Provisions." and 
Part IX. " Administration." are all of general application to all varieties of mining 
in all parts of the Protectorate, and do not call for any prefatory remarks. 


Detailed Examination ok Proclamation. 

13. Perhaps the most convenient method of explaining the Proclamation would 
be to illustrate w itii definite examples how it would operate in practice. The first step 
would be the publication of the Proclamation in the High Commissioner’s Gazette, let 
us say on the 1*1 of July, 1931. This would be the date of the commencement of the 
Proclaim >tio,i, and on the same, or a prior date, the High Commissioner would appoint 
at Mafeking a Registrar of Deed* whose duties are »et out in Section 3. Before the 
31st December, all holders of mineral concessions must register their concessions and. 
should they fail to do so, the concession become# void. Where the present holder 
of a concession is not the original person to whom it was granted by a Chief, such 
holder shall be .obliged, before the 31st December, 1931, to register not only the 
original concession but also all the deeds of transfer through which he traces his title 
to the concession. He must also produce a certificate from the Resident Commissioner 
that the original concession had received the approval of the Secretary of State in 
writing, and it will be the duty of the Resident Commissioner to satisfy himself, by 
reference Inofficial records, that such written approval had, in fact been given by tin* 
Secretary of State. Any concessions granted subsequent to the date of the commence¬ 
ment of tin* Proclamation must be registered within six months of the date on which 
the concession was granted, and in this connexion it will Ih* observed from Section 2 (1) 
(m) that only mineral concessions that have received the written approval of the 
Secretary of State in terms of the Proclamation of the 10th of June, 1891, can be recog¬ 
nized and registered. 

H As soon after the Proclamation ha* been promulgated as the circumstances 
may demand, the- High Commissioner will publish a Notice specifying the area* to which 
it is to be applied. In the first instance it would probably be applied to areas, such 
as the Tati District, where mining is actually being carried on. As it is unlikely that 
the Tati Company would consent to the District being thrown open to public prospecting 

S Section 6 (3)), mining operations would have to be conducted in the manner proscribed 
or Private Lend (Part V), and the Tati Company would probably apply, under 
Section 37 (I), for a permit to prospect in the Tati District, which the Mining Com¬ 
missioner would Ih* obliged to issue subject to the payment of i’l annually. All areas 
in the district in which mining was actually being carried on would then have to do 
taken up as claims or blocks of claims. A claim is 400 bv 150 feet, and the holder 
of a single prospecting permit (unless he is the holder of a Mineral Concession o|M*rating 
within the bounds of hi*, concession) is limited lo 500 such claims, i.e., an area of 
30,000.000 square feel or a little more than a square mile. It is most unlikely lluit 
any one mine in the Tati District would require as much as a souare mile of land for 
the conduct of operation* on a *|H*cific mine, and in all probability a few claims «*f 
60,000 aq. ft each would suffice. But it will be observed (Section 9 (I)), that the 
holder of a single prosjH-eting permit cannot by virtue of his possession of that permit 
take up an area equivalent to a blook of .‘*00 claims, or alxnit a square mile, and 
apportion that area amongst say six different mines spread over a region as large as 
the Tati District In order to prevent any such evasion of mining dues it is provided 
that each block of 500 claims taken up must be pegged within an area not exceeding 
10,000 by 16,000 ft. or roughly 2 by 3 miles. This does not mean that the Tati 
Company must confine it* mining operations to an area of 2 miles wide by 3 miles 
long. It should be noted (Section 29 (3)) that there is no limit to the number of claims 
which the holder of a mineral concession can peg out under the authority of a single 
prospecting permit, but he i* obliged, however, to pay an annual rental of Is. per 
square mile for the area over which he possesses the sole right to prospect. Rental 
is not payable in respect of areas pegged as claims. 

16 Before proceeding to consider the sections dealing with claim licences, let 
us assume that the High Commissioner has issued a Gazette Notice throwing open 
for public prospecting an area of Crown Land. An intending prospector will apply 
to the nearest Mining Commissioner for a permit. If he is over 21 years of age anil 
the Mining Commissioner is satisfied that he is otherwise a fit and proper person to 
hold a permit and intends to engage in bona fide prospecting operations, he will issue 
the permit, and armed with this authority he may, subject to the restrictions imposed 
under Section 10, commence prospecting operations in the area described in the 
Notice. If he discovers minerals he may, within an area not more than 10,000 ft. 
wide by 15,000 ft. long, peg off claims up to a maximum of 500, or a total area of 
about a square mile. He should then proceed to the office of the nearest Mining 
Commissioner to take out claim licences. He is allowed a period of thirty days, which 
in special circumstances may be extended to sixty days, to perform this journey. If 
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there should be other prospectors in the same neighbourhood watching his operations 
they may attempt to jump his claim by urging priority of pegging, and, iu the event 
of any dispute of this nature, the Mining Commissioner is empowered to decide, upon 
the evidence available, between the rival claimant*. 

16. Section 10 places certain restrictions on prospecting which are designed to 
protect Itouscs, huts, villages, townships, claims, water supplies, «&c., from injury 
or interference due to prospecting. Where Europeans only are concerned, a 
prospector would normally have no difficulty in securing the written permission of the 
owner to engage in prospecting operations in the restricted places by offering com¬ 
pensation for any damage done; but where natives are concerned, the "approval of the 
High Commissioner is required before prospecting can be undertaken in the prohibited 
areas. The effect of this provision is bilateral. It protects the natives against a Chief 
or Headman who might be bribed by a prospector to grant facilities which might 
interfere with other natives, ami it protects the prospector against a prejudiced native 
who, regardless of th • value of the compensation offered, might unreasonably with¬ 
hold permission to carry out important pros|iecting o|h' rations. A reference to the 
definition of the term "owner." in Section 2 (l) (r) will make it clear that the 
" owner " when he is a native, may not alienate property or give or withhold consent 
in regard to mining operations except with the approval of the High Commissioner. 

17 .Section II proscribes the fees to be paid for claim licences, it being 
remembered that a claim is 150 by 100 ft. or 60,000 sq. ft. or rather less than 1$ acre* 
It will be observed that licences to hold and work claims can be taken out by the 
month, and that tin* fees due in respect of them are payable in advance. During 
the first year after the date of issue of licence the fee is merely nominal, amounting 
to only Is. per annum for each claim of approximately I) acre* of land For the 
second, third and fourth years the charge is increased to 12s. per annum for the same 
area, hut for the fifth und subsequent yeaia it rises sharply to £3 |>er annum for each 
claim of about I) acres The object of this sharp grading in the scale of fees is to 
prevent individuals or companies from pegging claims in order to prevent others from 
developing the minerals rather than to develop them themselves. The following 
example will explain the operation of Sub-section (2) of this section. Ix*l us assume 
that a prosjH ctor has |>epged out n block «*f 100 claims (about 140 acres in all), and 
Iuih taken out claim licences in respect of them for six mouths at Id per month per 
claim for which In would pay the Mining Commissioner £2 10s. I .cl us suppose that 
at the expiration of the six months he is able to satisfy the Mining Commissioner that 
ho ha* spent in wages on developing his claims at least I Os. per claim per month, less 
£30 per month for his own labour, that is £( 10 x ft x 100)+ 'JO £(ft x 30) or 
£(300- ISO) or £120. If the holder of the licences has not himsflf worked on the 
claims he will have to show that he has spent the full £300 on wages before he will 
be eligible foi a refund. If lie can do this, he will be entitled to a refund of the 
£2 10 « be has already paid in claim licence fees, and can renew his licence* for 
another six months by again paying in this amount of £2 10 s. 

18- Section 12 prescribes that the holder of a prospecting permit may not peg 
more than 600 claims in any one year, but if he notifies the Mining Commissioner that 
he lias abandoned any claims, he may peg additional claims in place of them, provided 
the total numlier of claims held under a single prospecting permit is not 
exceeded. It should, however, he observed that there is provision in Section 14 (7) 
for the amalgamation of blocks of claims held under different prospecting permits so 
that persons wishing to peg more than 500 claims may do so by forming a company or 
syndicate, each member of which, or his agent, is entitled to take out a prospecting 
permit and under each prospecting permit may peg a maximum of 600 claims. Blocks 
of live hundred claims may then be amalgamated, and in this event only the external 
beacons need be maintained. 

19. Section 13 gives the Mining Commissioner authority to require the holder* 
of claim licences to furnish him with a surveyed plan of their claims. It is not proposed 
to enforce this provision if it would place an unnecessary burden on claim bidders, as 
those who possess valuable claims would naturally wish to secure their title by Special 
Registration, in which event they would be obliged to have their claims surveyed in 
accordance with Sections 19 and 20. 

20. Section* 14 and 15 prescribe the manner in which claims shall be pegged out 
and beaconed and need no explanation. 

21. Section 16. In addition to the claim licence fees amounting to £2 10s. 
(see Section 11), the holder of the claims will be required to obtain from the Mining 
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Commissioner a Certificate of Registration, for which he pays 5s. This fee of 5s. is 
not a recurrent charge and cannot be refunded. These Certificates of Registration are 
not to be confused with the Certificate of “ Special Registration " since it is not 
necessary to lodge surveyed plans in order to obtain those certificates which, unlike 
the " Special " certificate, do not confer unassailable title. 

22. Sections 19 and 20 make provision for special registration, for which a fee 
of £1 on application and £2 on the issue of the certificate must be paid to the Mining 
Commissioner. Once the prescribed formalities in regard to special registration have 
been complied with, the holder of claims so registered is assured that his title to them 
cannot be disputed by other parties on any grounds other than fraud. If a prospector 
concluded, cither from inspection or as a result of work carried out on his claims, that 
they contained, or appeared to contain, valuable minerals, he would no doubt wish to 
secure unassailable title to them by taking out certificates of special registration on his 
own initiative. To obtain this he must go to the expense of having his claims properly 
surveyed and a diagram of their boundaries. &c.. drawn up and lodged with the 
Registrar of Deeds (Section 19 (s)). If. however, he has no evidence to show that 
his claims are really valuable, he will not go to this expense, but. on the other hand, 
if the Mining Commissioner con»idrrs it desirable in the public interest or in order (•» 
avoid confusion between a number of adjacent claim holders, he may exercise the 
powers conferred on him under Section 13 and compel claim holders to have their 
claims surveyed and diagrams of them submitted to him. 

23. Section* 21-23 prescribes the formalities which have to he complied with 
before the holder of registered claims can transfer them to another party or raise money 
to develop them by means of passing a mortgage bond. Certain fee* are prescribed in 
connexion with these transactions which van* according to the circumstances. These 
Sections appear to require no explanation. 

24. Section 24. No explanation required. 

26. Section 25. Sub-section (Ij is an important sub-section which provides for 
the lapse of claims if claim holders fail to pay their licence fees. They arc given the 
usual three months' grace. The intention of the section is to relieve the Administration 
of the tusk of having recourse to civil process in order to recover licence fees. Sub¬ 
section ( 2 ) applies the same principle in regard to specially registered claims, but the 
holder of such claims is given eighteen months in which to make go«xl arrears before 
his claims are forfeited, and there is all obligation imposed on the Mining Commissioner 
to notify him by registered letter when his claim licence fee* are twelve months in 
arrear. Sub section (3) is intended to prevent persons from paying claim licence* in 
order to enable them to " squat " on land which they would not otherwise be allowed 
to occupy. This is a very important provision in a territory where there are large 
Native Reserve* and where, if this power were not taken, undesirable persons might 
secure residence in a Reserve for illicit purposes nr in order to facilitate the clandestine 
sale of intoxicants or other prohibited commodities to natives. 

26. Section 27 prevents a claim holder from allowing title to his claims to lapse 
with a view to taking them up again as new claims and thus avoiding the steeply 
graded increases in licence fees payable in respect of claims held for more than one 
or four years in accordance with Section 11 (1), or generally for the purpose of 
evading the provisions of the Proclamation. 

27. Section 28 provides necessarily heavy penalties against those who fail to 
make the returns which are required for the purpose of assessing the amount of royalty 
due from them, or who fail to notify the Mining Commissioner of their intention to win 
minerals. A still heavier penalty is imposed on those who attempt by fraudulent 
return* to evade the payment of royalties. 

28 Section 29 provide* that no mineral concession shall endure for a longer 
period than twenty-five years. There are some concessions, such as the Khama Con¬ 
cession held by the British South Africa Company, which are, or were intended to be, 
perpetual concessions. TV principal objection to a perpetual concession from a 
mining noint of view is tli3t it enables the holder of the concession to prevent or delay 
the exploitation of the minerals in such concessions. Section 29 was the outcome of an 
Agreement with the British South Africa Company and do Boers, who are the conces¬ 
sionaire* owning respectively the minerals and precious stones in the Bamangwato 
Reserve, which is the only Reserve subject in respect of its whole area to a perpetual 
concession. Agreement was reached in regard to the provisions of this section on 
the assumption that a revised concession of limited duration would be entered into 
between the British South Africa Company and the Acting Chief of the Bamangwato. 
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Should the Chief appeal to the Courts and fail to secure the termination of the Conces¬ 
sion, this section would amount to confiscation of concessionary rights. If, in these 
circumstances, the High Commissioner considered that this section should be repealed 
or amended, the Administration could still apply the Proclamation to the area affected 
by the Khama Concession in accordance with Section 6 (I), and thereafter the con¬ 
cessionaire would be obliged to pay the rentals and fees prescribed in Section 31 (1). 
which would probably provide sulhcient inducement to compel the holder of the con¬ 
cession to work his minerals since, as the area affected is probably more than 50.000 
square miles in extent, the annual rental, not including suras due to the Chief, would 
amount to £2,500 per annum. If it did not have this effect, the only alternative 
would be to introduce legislation providing for an increase in rental. It has, however, 
been estimated that a rental of Is. per square mile is a fair rental since, although th.- 
smallest amount payable in claim licence fees under Section 11 is £25 per square mile 
per annum, only very small areas are likely to be pegged as claims, whereas the rental 
of Is. |»er square mile is payable over the whole area of the concession and can only 
be reduced by the amount payable in respect of licence fees. The liability to pay this 
rental must, however, merely be regarded as an inducement to prospect, it being 
assumed'that if valuable minerals are discovered they will be worked. If such minerals 
are discovered, claim licences must be pegged as required by Section 30 (1) before 
they can be won, and the fees in respect of such licences are approximately:— 

£25 pt*r sq. mile for the first year, 

£300 per sq. mile for third, fourth and fifth years, 

£1,500 per sq. mile thereafter 

From these sums must be deducted the rentals payable, which means that a conces¬ 
sionaire can peg out £2,500 worth of claims free of charge which, when the maximum 
fees come into operation, amounts to less than two square miles. These terms might 
be thought liberal, but the consideration to bear in mind is that, in framing the 
Proclamation, the important part played by mining in the economic development of 
Africa and recognition of the employment and markets it provides for agricultural 
produce, have been constantly kept in view. It was felt that the vast indirect benefit* 
which follow mining development should not be sacrificed to secure a few pounds of 
mining revenue per annum. 

211. .Section 32. Tire mineral concessions in the Bangwakctse and Bakwena 
Reserves differ from the Khama Concession in that the rights of the concessionaire to 
prospect over the whole of cither Reserve are granted for a limited period of year- 
at the expiration of which they are obliged to select a circumscribed area in which t** 
carry out mining operations. As it would be unfair to charge a rental in respect of 
areas over which the concessionaires had no rights whatever, provision is made in thi* 
section for the payment of rental in respect of the whole area until the concessionaire* 
have pegged out the smaller areas to which they are entitled. In this case also it is 
hoped that the obligation to pay rental in respect of the whole of the Bangwaketsi and 
Bakwena Reserves will have tne effect of encouraging prospecting and the selection 
of mining areas with the minimum delay. 

30 Section 33 is not intended to prevent the transfer or cession of a mineral 
concession, but merely to assure that concessions over Native Reserves do not fall 
into the hands of individual* who are not fit and proper people to hold mineral rights 
in Native Reserves. 

31. Section 34 provides for the reversion to the Chief and the tribe of the 
mineral rights over all land in a concession not pegged as claims by the concessionaire 
during the period for which he holds the concession. 

32. Section 35. The manner in which the High Commissioner may deal with 
Crown mineral rights has already been referred to in paragraph 6 of this memorandum. 
It is recognized that where la'rge areas are eoncemcd the days of the individual 
prospector have, generally speaking, passed awav. and prospecting is carried on bv 
up-to-date, scientific methods directed by exjienenced geologists. This system has 
been followed with conspicuous success in Northern Rliodesia, and though, from time 
to time, important discoveries may be made by individual prospectors without technical 
knowledge, scientific appliances or adequate funds at their disposal, the old system, 
besides being ineffective, is unsuited to the needs of a country like the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate where the difficult communication* and vast areas render capital almost 
essential, and where the existence of Native Reserves demands that prospecting should, 
as far as possible, be entrusted to companies or individuals of substance and repute 
who can be hold responsible for the observance by their employee* of the laws which 
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have been introduced for the special protection of natives. .Section 35 contemplates 
that the Crown would negotiate with interested companies an agreement for the 
exploitation of any minerals in Crown l^inds. Such agreements would probably take 
the form of a grant of the sole rights to prospect for a fixed number of years in a 
prescribed area of considerable dimensions, subject to the payment to the Crown of 
an agreed rental to take the place of the usual mining revenue, and the payment to 
the Crown of royalties either on the scale fixed in the Proclamation or such other 
scale as may be agreed on. or possibly on a basis of sharing profits, or a combination 
of both It will !>e observed that provision is made in this section for the develop¬ 
ment in a similar manner, under tne auspices of the Crown, of minerals in Native 
Reserves, subject, of course, to the consent of the Chief to whom the royalties would 
be livable. This system would not be employed in Reserves subject to a mineral 
concession without tiie consent of the concessionaire. 

33 Section* 30, 37, 38 are adequately explained in the general remarks in 
|»aragraph 10 of this memorandum. 

34 . Section 39. The questions of police which arise in regard to mining for 
diamonds which arc responsible for the prohibitory provisions of this section, have 
been explained in paragraph 11 of this memorandum. The provisions relating to 
diamonds were agreed to by the representatives of do Beers in the course of a dis¬ 
cussion with the Imperial Secretary at Kimberley, and were the subject of subsequent 
correspondence. As a result of a decision of the Privy Council, do Beers obtained 
title to the precious stones in the Protectorate acquired by the British South Africa 
Com|>aiiv under the Khama Concession. Other smaller concessionaires were not con¬ 
sulted. and. even if they objected, the Government would probably, as a matter of 
policy, insist on their falling into line. 

35. Section 40. Diamond claims are much smaller in area and a considerably 
higher (but ungraded) licence fee is charged. 

3t». .Section 41. Special provisions arc necessary to rogulute the manner in 
which diamond pipe* may be worked. It has been considered in the Union that the 
State should share in the large profits likely to accrue from the discovery of concen¬ 
trated diamond deposits such as arc found in a pipe. This view is shared by the 
Government of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and provision is made for 50 per cent, 
of the profits from the working of a diamond pij»o, in addition to ordinary royalties, 
to l»c paid to the Crow n in respect of diamonds found in pipes on a Grown Grant. 

3 1 . Section 42. Sub-section (2) contains special provisions for the protection 
of native interests, which are more likely to be disturbed by diamond mining than by 
any other form of mining activity, since in the case of alluvial mining considerable 
and permanent damage may be done to the surface. This i* a special adaptation of the 
general restriction against diamond mining contained in Section 39 (1). 

38. Section 44. 'Hie provisions regarding the exercise by those engaged in 
mining op-ration* of ancillary rights in regard to the use of the surface, grazing, 
water, wood. &c., are considered fo be adequately restricted in the interests of the 
owners of the surface. The holder of the prospecting permit may introduce on to 
land on which he is operating twenty draught animals such as horses, mules or donkeys, 
provided they are free from disease, but if he were to introduce horned cattle, they 
must not only bo free from contagious or infectious disease, but the consent of the 
owner or occupier of the land must be obtained, and in the care of native Reserves 
the permission of the Resident Commissioner is necessary. The use of indigenous wood 
or timber by persohs engaged in mining operations is subject to such general restrictions 
as the Mining Commissioner may impose (Sub-section (2)). but. in the event of no such 
restrictions being itnjiosed. prospectors and miners may use free of charge the wood 
ami timber on land situated within their pegged claim* provided there are no s|w*cial 
provisions in the title deed of such land requiring him to pay for such timber. In this 
connexion it will be appreciated that the obligation to pay licence fees in respect of 
pegged land will have the effect of restricting the amount of land so pegged. There 
are no general restrictions in regard to the use of timber on Crown Land for mining 
purposes other than those which the High Commissioner may deem fit to impose when 
making the Crown Grant, but Sub-section (2) (r) of this section makes provision for 
the pavment for timber used on private land not pegged as claims, in accordance with 
a tariff to be prescribed in the Mining Regulations. The use of water by persons 
engaged in mining operations is specially regulated by Section 53. but the general 
permission to use grazing, wood and water and to erect buildings i* subject, so far as 
Native Reserves are concerned, to a comprehensive safeguard which is contained in 
the proviso to this section. 

39. Section 40 provides for compensation to be paid by those engaged in mining 
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operations in respect of any portion of the surface of a Native Reserve which they may 
be permitted to uae for mining purposes. 

40. Sections 47 to 62 provide for the pegging of sites on which to erect buildings 
required for mining purposes, limits the area which may be used for such purposes 
and prescribes the rental to lie paid. These rights are confined to the holders of 
registered claims and are subject to the general restrictions in regard to the protection 
of roads, kraals, houses, villages, cultivated land, Ac., laid down in Section 10. 
Buildings erected in accordance with these sections can only be used in connexion with 
legitimate mining operations and cannot be used for trading or such like purposes. 

41. Section 63 makes provision for the use of water by those engaged in mining 
operations. Owing to the scarcity of water in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, stringent 
restrictions for the purpose of conserving it and safeguarding the interests of the 
owners of the surface have to be enforced. For this purpose the control of water in 
mining districts is vested in the Resident Commissioner wlio is charged with the duty 
of apportioning it between the owners of the surface, and the owners of the mineral 
rights. 

Sub-section (1) stipulates that in exercising the powers conferred on him the 
R xiident Commissioner must first consider the necessities of the owner of the surface 
as regards water required for domestic use, cattle ami irrigation purposes. 

Sub-section (2) protects inter se the claims of persons other than the owner or 
occupier of the surface, while Sub-section (4) directs that, in the event of there being 
scarcity of water, the requirements of the occupier, owner or holder of claims or 
other person actually using the water shall be preferred. The usual omnibus proviso 
protecting the special interests of natives is attached to this section. 

12. Section 6-1 deals with the measures to lie taken to conserve water. 

13 Section 66 provides that water brought to the surface as a result of mining 
operations, or flood water conserved by claim holders which would otherwise have 

S ime to waste, is the property of the claim holder, but only so far a* it is ncccssarv for 
ic purpose of developing claims. 

44. Part VIII of the Proclamation contains a number of general provisions 
which are self-explanatory. There are several sections protecting roads, railways and 
houses against mining operations ami providing for the filling in and fencing of pros¬ 
pecting trenches near public roads. Precautions in regard to the use of explosives 
and poisonous chemicals are also included. The only sections which appear to call 
for comment are those dealing with questions of employment. 

46. Section fl4 require* that a register showing the names, nationality, race or 
tribe of every person employed on claims worked as a single mine must be kept. 

46. Section 66 (I) is an important provision which restricts the importation of 
foreign natives and endeavours, as far as practicable, to reserve the employment made 
available by mining for the natives of the Territory. 

Sub-section (2) gives the Resident Commissioner the power to demand from those 
who have been allowed to import foreign natives a deposit sufficient to cover the cost 
of their repatriation in the event of it becoming necessary or desirable to remove them 
from the Protectorate. 

17. Section 66 provides that all wages must be paid in cash and that no deductions 
shall Ik* made in wages except in respect of cash advanced, which is limited to a sum not 
exceeding three pounds. The object of this is to prevent natives from being defrauded 
by worthless commodities or contraband, such as liquor, being given them in lieu of 
wages, and to ensure that their freedom to leave employment at the termination of 
their contracts is not prejudiced bv their having mortgaged their services to their 
employers by reason of having contracted debts as a result of excessive monetary 
nIvanees. 

■18. The remainder of this portion of the Proclamation i« mainlv devoted to 
penalties for neglecting to maintain beacons. Ac., and generally contravening the 
Proclamation. 

40. Part IX —Administrative deals with the appointment of mining official*, 
jurisdiction of the Court* in mining Question*, judicial powers vested in the Mining 
Commissioner, summonses, expropriation of claims. Ac., and is self-explanatory. 

60. The first Schedule contains specimen forms, the Second prescribes the fee* 
in respect of mortgages and the Third Scales of Royalties. The Seale* of Rovaltie* 
have been drawn up after consultation* between the Imperial Secretary, the Mining 
and Legal Advisers and the representatives of the British South Africa Company, the 
Tati Company and de Beers. 

B E TT. Ci.tPFoan. 

30th Mnv. 1931. 
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No. 76. 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

[Aiuocered by So. 80.J 

Sib, Imperial Institute, London, S.W.7, 13th July, 1931. 

Youb letters of the 30th June, 1931,* and of the 8th July, 1931,t and their 
respective enclosures have now been considered by the I-egal Committee of this Institute, 
who liad the advantage of the attendance of Mr. Machlig, of the lfiuniniona Office, 
mid I am in a position to communicate to you their further comments upon the Draft 
Proclamation in the light of these documents. 

2. Section 2 (1) (/*) and (r).—There are, the Committee understands, several 
Chiefs and their Tribes in the Protectorate, so that it might be desirable to substitute 
for the words " the Chief and his tribe " some such expression as " any Chief and 
his tribe." 

3. The same subsection. —It is noticed that in the definition of " owner " the 
High Commissioner must approve of any " alienation or consent," whereas in the 
definition of " occupier " only "consent " is mentioned. Is it impossible that an 
" occupier ” should be asked to " alienate " certain rights, e.g.. rights in the nature 
of a tenancy? 

4. The U*gnl Committee, in noting the substitution of the " Resident Com- 
missioner " by the " High Commissioner " throughout the draft, suggest that the 
High Commissioner may occasionally find it useful to devolve his authority and dis¬ 
cretion in matters of detail to some local representative in order not to hamper mining 
development by repeated reference to Caj*e Town. 

6. There are a few sections in which the former expression " Resident Com¬ 
missioner " still lingers and in which the substitution of " High Commissioner " will 
no doubt Ih- made. e.g.. Sections 42 (2). 41 (I). 44 (6), 46, 47 (2), 62, 63 (twice), 
66 ( 2 ) and 86. 

6. Section* 2 (1) and Section 29 (1).—'The Committee concur in the High Com¬ 
missioner’s reasons for deleting the addition at the end of Section 29 (1) which was 
suggested by them. 

7. Section 2 (1) (t) " Private land."—The Committee agree that the word 
" unalienated " ought not to be inserted. 

8 . Section 7 (2) —t'ancellation of Prospecting Permits. -The Committee concur. 

9. Section 10— Restriction* on Prospecting Permit. In Sub-section (</), ought 
not the words " without the consent in writing of the owner or occupier thereof, or 
of some person duly authorized thereto by such ' owner or occupier ' " now be deleted? 

10. Section 12 Sumher of Haims to he Pegged. The Committee concur. 

11. Part 11 of the Proclamation. The Legal Committee in their original obser¬ 
vations upon this Part of the Proclamation doubted whether its provisions uHorde.I 
enough security and attraction to financial interests to ensure their participation in 
mining development. The High Commissioner does not share this view and the 
British South Africa Company in their comments on the earlier draft did not make 
ihi* (mint. It i* understood that the draft will again be submitted by the Dominions 
Office to the Company, and the Committee consider that, if the Company considers 
iu provisions sufficiently attractive to the financial interests, that ought to provide 
a satisfactory* lost. 

12. Section 34— Duration of Mineral Itiglits, —The Committee note and accept 
the High Commissioner's answer to their comment. It doe* not seem to matter that 
the concession may comprise some " mineral," e.g.. oil shale, which is excluded 
from that term by the Pr»>clamation. because the ownership of that excluded mineral 
remains where it was, ami the section docs not appear to touch or prejudice that 
question. Upon the expiry of n concession the status quo ante would revive. 

13. Section 41— Discovery of Diamond Pipe. —The Committee now concur in 
the High Commissioner’s view that no provision is required for rewarding a discoverer 
as such. 

14. Sections 68 et seq.—Provisions for the Protection of the Surface.—The Com¬ 
mittee have carefully considered the views expressed by the High Commissioner on 
the question of subsidence and other surface damage and concur in them. Thero is 
onlv one aspect of surface damage to which they wish to draw attention, namely, 
diminution of the quantity or quality of water as the result of mining operations. Tn 
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an agricultural and pastoral country like this Protectorate, one of the most serious 
kind* of damage which can be sustained by the inhabitants as the result of mining is 
that they may be deprived of their natural supply of water in what is substantially 
its natural condition. The Committee notice that the High Commissioner is alive 
to this danger and that Section 64 is designed to meet it. TTiey venture, however, 
to refer to it as a matter requiring special attention when he comes to issue regulations 
in pursuance of the power conferred upon him by Section 110. 

16. Paragraph 64 of the High Commissioner'g ,leupatch of 30th April, 1931.*— 
The Committee concur in the reason* given by the High Commissioner in favour of 
promulgating the Proclamation above forthwith and of deferring the issue of Regula¬ 
tions until they from time to time become necessary. In this way it will be easier 
to adapt the Regulation* to the particular requirements of the kiml* of mineral 
exploitation which may be found most suitable—a matter which cannot at present 
bo adequately foreseen. 

On the whole subject of Regulation* for health ami safety in the broadest sense 
of those words, the Committee beg to remind the High Commissioner that in the 
Regulation* prevailing in Northern Rhodesia he will find what is probably one of the 
most modem and efficient codes suited to South African conditions. 

10. General .—There are many other points dealt with in the High Commis¬ 
sioner’s despatch of 80th April, 1931. Tliese have !»oen considered and the Com¬ 
mittee have no observation* to offer upon them. 

17. The interesting and valuable Memorandum on the ownership of Surface and 
Mineral Ilight* in the liechuanalaml Protectorate t by the Imperial Secretary has been 
read and is returned herewith. I should, however, be glad to have it back again, 
when the Dominions Office can conveniently spare it. so that I may have a copv made 
for reference here. 

1 am, &c., 

W. I. FL’RSE, 

Director. 
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No. 76. 

DESPATCH 

to 

HIOH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

[Amoeered by No. 84.] 

(Bechuanaluiid Prot«*ctoratc.) 

(No. 267.) 

Sir, Downing Street, 16th July. 1931. 

With reference to my telegram No. 76 of the 6th Julv.f * have the honour 
to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a letter from the Imperial Institute,§ 
giving the observations of the la*gal Committee of the Institute on the draft Mining 
Proclamation of the Bechuanalnnd Protectorate a* forwarded in your Despatch No. 322 
of the 12th June.|| I shall lie glad if you will consider the points made in this letter. 

I have. &c. f 

J. H. THOMAS. 
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No. 77. 

DOMINIONS OFFICE 

to 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

[.4 nswered by No. 79.] 

Sib, Downing Street, 22nd July, 1931. 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Thomas to refer to your letter of the 11th June, 
1930,^ in which you furnished the views of your Board on the text of the draft Mining 
Proclamation for the Bechuanaland Protectorate in the form in which it was discussed 


• No. 66, t Kn.-lo»ur» in No. 7*. 
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by Sir Drummond Chaplin and Mr. D. O. Malcolm with the Imperial Secretary at Cape 
Town in March. 1930. 

2. The views of your Board were referred to the nigh Commissioner of South 
Africa for his consideration and his reply has now been received. His comments on 
the points raised in your letter are as follows :— 


8 . As regards Section 2(1) (/) (6), of the draft, the High Commissioner considers 
it necessary expressly to exclude oil and oil shale from tins section, since any legislation 
regarding the production of oil, petrol, &c., would, as in other Colonies, &c., require 
to be in a special form. He does not, however, consider it necessary that, for the 
present at any rate, there is need for the enactment of legislation in the Protectorate 
relating to the recovery of oil and oil shale. 

With regard to Section 4, the High Commissioner states that he has arranged for 
the renumbering of Sub-section (2) of Section 4 and for the insertion of the following 
new sub-section:— 


" (2) If any mineral concession be granted subsequent to the date of the 
commencement of this Proclamation, application for registration as prescribed 
in Sub-section (1) of this section shall be made within six months of the date on 
which the concession wa* granted." 

Section 19 (8). This is a clerical error which the High Commissioner has now 
corrected. 


Section 26. The High Commissioner agrees with the amendments suggested by 
your Board. 

Section 31. Aa regard* the amount of annual rental to be paid, the High Com¬ 
missioner agrees that the insertion of " two shillings " was an error of drafting and 
that the amount should bo one shilling per square mile. As reganls the proposal that 
the words " by him or hia a*tignee " should be inserted, the High Commissioner 
states tliat he regrets that he is unable to accept this suggestion, as ho attache# 
importance to the principle lliat concessions can bo issued to reputable persons or 
companies only and tliat these should be held res|K.nsiblo for the obligations which 
they incur. The High Commissioner adds that his Mining Advisor does not consider 
tiutt any serious practical inconvenience will result from leaving the Section as It is. 

Section 32. The High Coinmi**K*ncr states that this clause was drafted to rolled 
the agreement reached between the Imperial Secretary ami the representatives of the 
British South Africa Company, and that he cannot agree to its alteration in the manner 
proposed He agrees, however, to the deletion of the word " Baklmtla," as suggested, 
lie point# out tliat, as regards the other two Reserves mentioned in this section, the 
British South Africa Conqiany need take out only one prospecting permit for the 
whole of these areas in respect of which they enjoy exclusive prospecting rights. 

Section 33. The High Commissioner explains that the term " Mining Right " 
refer* to mining rights such as those conferred on the holder of a prospecting or claim 
licence, and should not be confused with the expression " mineral rights," which is 
not defined in the Proclamation and is used in the sense of ownership of the mineral 
rights over an area, as opposed to the ownership of the surface rights. The two terms 
therefore are not synonymous, and the High Commissioner doe* not consider tlinl 
amendment is necessary. He explains that the intention of the section is to prevent 
•he approved holder of a mineral concession from ceding his right to another person 
or syndicate whom the High Commissioner might not consider a fit and proper 
individual or company to lirdd a mineral concession. 

Section 36 (2). 'Flu* High Commissioner agrees to the addition suggested by your 
Board. 


Section 46. The High Commissioner proposes to amend this section by the 
substitution of the words " High Commissioner " for " Retident Commissioner," of 
the words " native occupier* of land " for the word " Natives,” and of the words 
" compensation to be given ” for the words " rental to he paid.” Ho explains that 
this clause is intended to enable the nigh Commissioner to award compensation to 
natives in respect of anv permission granted under Section 10 (d) or in respect of 
the excessive use of such ancillary rights as timber and water, which in the case of 
private lands is regulated by Section 44 (c). He considers that the substitution of the 
term " native occupier " for the word " natives ” should protect those engaged in 
mining from any unreasonable claims or frivolous obstruction to mining operations. 

Section 47 (2). The High Commissioner agrees that the word " Claims " has 
been omitted, and proposes-to restore it. 
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No. 78. 
DESPATCH 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bcchuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 27-1 ) 

8ib, Downing Street, 23rd July, 1931. 

With reference to my d xpatch No. 267 of the 16th Julv.t I have the honour 
to transmit to you for your information a copy of a letter} which haa been sent by ray 
direction to the British South Africa Company in regard to the draft Mining Proclama¬ 
tion for the Bcchuanaland Protectorate. 

2 . I shall hope to communicate with you in the matter by telegram when I 
reccivo the Company’s reply. 

I have, dec.. 

J. H. THOMAS. 


Not printed here 
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No. 79. 




BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 
to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

Rhodesia House, 2. London Wall Buildings, 

. . . . . , , London, E.C.2, 17th August, 1931. 

l am instructed to tliank you for your letter of the 22nd July, 1931 • enclosing 
a freah copy of the draft Mining Proclamation for the Bechuanabnd Protectorate, 
anti asking whether my Directors wish to make any further comments thereon before 
authority is given to the High Commissioner to promulgate it. 

I an. to say that except with regard to Section 33 of the draft mv Directors have 
no further comments to make. 

With regard to Section 33, while ray Directors note and arc quite in accord with 
i io intention of the Section, as stated in your letter under replv, they still consider 
that the term any mineral rights " used in the Section as now drafted is so vague 
th.it it may possibly be read to include registered mining claims the transfer of which 
should, my I h roc tors suggest, be rapable of being effected with the same freedom ns 
in the case of any other property.. 

My Directors suggest their point would Ik- met. and the agreed intention of the 
Section still preserved, if the words “or of any mineral rights on any land " in 
the second line of the Section were delete,! and. as the holder of a mineral concession 
may want to cede some of his right* thereunder to another person (e./j., the exclusive 
right to prospect for and work a particular mineral) without ceding them all, it would, 
in my Directors view, Ik- well to insert the words “ all or anv of “ before, and the 
w-onl "thereunder “ after the words " his rights and obligations " in the fourth lino 
of the Section. 

I here is one Other matter which mv Director* wish me to bring to your attention. 
It has always been understood by mv Directors in the course of the various negotia¬ 
tions winch have taken place in connexion with this matter that the proposed arrange- 
menu with regard to mining in the Mineral Concession areas in the Protectorate, some 
of which are incorporated in the draft Proclamation, were agreed to by my Directors, 
so far as they concern the British South Africa Company, conditionally upon the Chief 
Tshekedi making an agreement in respect of the Bamangwato Concession which will 
be satisfactory to them. 

This agreement has not yet been effected and mv Directors must, therefore, 
continue to make their assent to the various obligations to be imposed by the Proclama¬ 
tion conditional on such a satisfactory agreement l>eing marie, and' to ask for an 
assurance that the Proclamation, if promulgated, shall not he made to apply to tho 
Mineral Concession areas held by the Company until such time as, such agreement 
having l>ecn effected, the Company shall have Keen able to complete the nocessaiy 
arrangements for prospering therein. 

Assuming, however, that such an agreement is made, and that it is on the lines 
of the draft referred to in Mr. Malcolm’s letter to Sir K. J. Harding dated 19th June. 
1929. t my Directors desire me to emphasize their view (apart from any other com¬ 
ments to which reference was made in the memorandum attached to that letter) that 
the propose.I obligation to pay to the Treasurer of the Bamangwato Trust Fund 6 per 
cent of the net profits of all mining operations in the Bamangwato Reserve should 
Ik- a liability put upon the claim-holder, whoever lie may be. and not on the conces¬ 
sionaire. and that this liability should be put upon the claim-holder by law. 

If. therefore, when the agreement with Tshekedi is made, it should be desired 
to provide for that obligation, mv Directors submit that it should not l*o provided for 
in the agreement but in the Proclamation, and that if. by that time, the Proclamation 
shall already have been promulgated, then such amendment of the Proclamation as 
may be necessary to make that provision should Ik* made. 

As requested in your letter under reply I return the copy of the draft Proclama¬ 
tion therewith enclosed. 

I am. At.. 

DENTS J. BAIRD, 

Secretary. 


• No. 77. 


t I>. 7781/2D: not |>rintcd. 
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No. 80. 

TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 2.40 p.m., 27th August, 1931.) 

[Answered by So*. 83 and 87.] 

No. 97. My despatch 23rd July, No. 274.• Sending by next mail for your 
consideration copy of British South Africa Company's reply, t Their observations 
upon draft Proclamation arc confined to wording of Section 33. but they raise 
following general questions. . . . 

1. They state that inasmuch as their concurrence in provisions of draft 
Proclamation’was conditional upon satisfactory agreement being arrived at with Chief 
as regards Bamangwato Concession, they must make their assent to obligations to be 
imposed bv the Proclamation conditional on such agreement being arrived at. 

2. They ask for assurance that proclamation will not be applied to company's 
concession areas until this is done. 

3. Thev ask that if agreement, when made, provides (as in case of 1929 draft) 
for obligation to pay to Bamangwato Trust Fund ft per cent, net profits of all mining 
Operations in Reserve, this liability should be plac.il by law on the claim-holder instead 
of the concessionaire and that’in that event Proclamation should be amended 
accordingly.— Thom a h . 


10141 / 97 . 

No. 81. 

DESPATCH 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 330.) 

Sir, Downing Street. 27th August. 1931. 

With reference to my telegram No. 97 of 27th August,t I have the honour 
Ui transmit to you a copy of the reply! from the British South Africa Company to 
the letter from this Department of 22nd July? in regard to the revised draft of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Mining Proclamation. I shall be glad if you will consider 
the questions raised in this letter, and let me have your views upon them. 

I have. Ac., 

J. H. THOMAS 


10141 / 97 . 

No. 82. 

SIR E. HARDING (Dominion* Office) 
to 

SIR H. STANLEY (IIioh Commissioner, South Apkica). 

My Dear Stanley, Downing Street, 27th August, 1931. 

We arc sending you bv this mail the letter from the British South Africa 
Companyt about the Bechuanaland Protectorate Mining Proclamation which was sum¬ 
marized in the Secretary of State’s telegram of the 27th August.! The despatch 
docs not do more than formally ask for an expression of your views, but you may like 
to know that, so far as we have been able to go into the matter in the time available, 
our " reactions " to the questions raised in the latter half of the letter are as follows :— 
It is, no doubt, tho case that in the course of the local negotiations with the 
British South Africa Company's representatives which took place between 1928 and 
1930. the enactment of a Mining Proclamation and an arrangement between Tshekedi 


• No. 7*. 


♦ No. 79. 
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and the British South Africa Company as to the Khama Concession were conceived 
of as parts of a whole. It cannot, however, be contended that the issue of the 
Proclamation (which, after all, is intended to regulate mining in the whole of the 
Protectorate and the consideration of which was begun a good many years ago) was 
dependent on the proposed arrangement, or lliat the Government is prevented from 
proceeding with the Proclamation because negotiations between the Chief and tho 
Company in regard to the proposed arrangement broke down in 1930 and because 
the arrangement has not yet been concluded. In so far, then, as the British South 
Africa Company were consulted at various stages in regard to the terms of tho draft 
proclamation this was done in view of the interests which they hold in mineral con¬ 
cessions in the Protectorate, and it should not be taken to imply that the Government 
waa, strictly, under an obligation »o obtain, as they put it, “ their assent to the various 
obligations to be imposed by the Proclamation.'' Equally, it would not seem prac¬ 
ticable for tho Government to bind itself by giving the Company, at their request, an 
assurance that the Proclamation will not be applied to the mineral Concession areas 
held by the Company until after an arrangement between the Company and the Chief 
has been reached, however unlikely, in fact, any question of doing so may bo. It 
may bo recalled tliat we have been careful to avoid giving any such assurance to those 
who pressed for it in the interests of the Bamangwato themselves. 

As regards the point as to the liability of the clnimholder (instead of the conces¬ 
sionaire) to pay tin* 5 per cent, of tin- mining proceeds in the Bamangwato Reserve 
to the Bamangwato Trust Fund, I find that this was raised in a letter from Malcolm of 
18th June, 1929,• and that I sent a copy to Clifford on 27th June, 1929,* for his 
comments. Clifford does not. however, appear to have replied. It would seem that 
this point might In* considered if and when it arises, hut that here again the Company 
are scarcely in a position to press for the incorporation in the Proclamation of such 
a provision. 

In any case I confess to considerable doubt whether it would he advisable to 
relieve the Company of the obligation. 

We shall, of course, await your views on tho various point*. The immediate 
question is. perhaps, whether the publication of the draft proclamation, which you 
hoped to arrange in September, need be delayed until a reply has been sent to these 
representations by the Company. As far as we can see. it need not; and it would 
appear that, subject to a decision on the Company’s comments on the wording of 
flection 33 of the Proclamation (which seem* of no great importance), the publication 
of the draft proclamation could now 1 h> proceeded with as you propose, and a reply 
to the Company sent afterward*. Perhaps you will let us know by telegram what you 
propose a* to this. 

Yours, Ac.. 

E. J. HARDING. 


10141 / 98 . 


No. 83. 


TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received at 11 40 a m., 31st August. 1931.) 

[Answered by So. 8fi.] 

No. 104. 31 ht August. Your telegram of 27th August, No. 97.t Bechuana- 
land Protectorate Mining Law. As regards questions 1 and 2 British South Africa 
Company may bo assured that Proclamation will not be applied to Bamangwato 
Resorve’unlcss and until the Company is able to conduct Prospecting operations either 
under the existing Concession or a new workable Concession. 

With reference to 3 and Section 33 of draft Proclamation, please see my despatch 
of 12th August. No. 438.J due in London to-day.— Stani.kv. 


D. 7781/99: H..1 printed. 
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No. 84. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIUH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 1st September, 1931.) 

[An/ocered by So. 86.] 

(Beohuanaliuui Protectorate.) 

(No. 438.) 

Sik, High Coomwiiooer'i Office. Pretoria, 12th August, 1931. 

I iiayk the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your de#palch No. 2»»7 of U»e 
Hith July* transnutting u copy of a letter from the Imperial Institute t containing further 
observation* by the Legal Committee of the Institute on the draft of the Mining 
Proclamation of the Bechuanoland Protectorate forwarded with my despatch No. 322 
of the 12th June.| I will consider these amendments seriatim. 

2. Section 2 (1) ( p) and (r).—I suggest that tin- most suitable term would be 
" the Chief and tribe concerned." 

3. The Mine Sub-Section. —In view of the terms of Sections 43 and 46 of the 
Proclamation of the 10th June, 1891, which are well understood throughout the 
Protectorate. I do not think any company or individual engaged in mining operations 
would be likely to regard an agreement reached with an " occupier " as conferring 
adequate title to surface rights or casement* unless and until it had reached the 
approval of the Government. On the other hand, the commencement of mining opera¬ 
tions may affect individuals or companies not familiar with the laws of the country 
and I agree that the insertion of the won!* " alienation or " before the word " con¬ 
sent " in Section 2 (I) (p) would certainly make the position clear to any prospector 
or minor who might be, or might be tempted to pretend to lie. ignorant of it. ’Hie 
Sub-Action ha* been amended accordingly. 

4. With regard to the remarks made by the Committee on the substitution of 
the High Commissioner for the Resident Commissioner in a number of sections of the 
Proclamation, I wish to explain that these amendment* were made for the following 
sp»*cial and confidential reasons. It is conceivable that the Administration of the 
Hcchunnaland Protectorate may at some future date be transferred to the Union or 
Southern Rhodesia, or |tartitiom-d between them, and in either event the Resident 
Commissioner, us an Imperial Officer, might disappear. If Southern Rhodesia were 
entrusted with all or any portion of the government of the Territory, the *u|>ervi*ory 
powers which the High Commissioner at present exercises over native affairs in that 
colony would almost certainly be extended to include any portion of the Bochuanaland 
Protectorate transferred to Southern Rhodesia, ami it is also possible that Hi* Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom would cite the Rhodesian precedent in order *o 
retain, through the High Commissioner, some supervisory power, over the administra¬ 
tion of native affairs in respect of any transfer of Protectorate territory to the Union. 
With a view to any such eventuality I have endeavoured, as a matter of policy, to 
make the High Commissioner rather tlian the Resident Commissioner the custodian 
of native right* and interests. I realized at the time that if this principle was to be 
applied in it* entirety it would be necessary to substitute the High Commissioner for 
the Resident Commissioner in the omnibus provision safeguarding native rights which 
appears ns a proviso to Sections 44, 46 and 63. but I refrained from making these 
additional amendments in order to maintain the authority of the Resident Commissioner 
as my h*cal representative in mining and other question* to the fullest possible degree. 
After careful consideration, however, I have decided that both of the above objects 
can be achieved, without sacrificing consistency, by making the following amendment* 
to the Proelamation :— 

.Sections 42 (2). 44 (6)- 46; 63 (4)—Insert before the words " Resident Com¬ 
missioner " the word* " High Commissioner or when deputed by him thereto the.” 

Section S4 (1) to read " 84 (1). The High Commissioner may appoint an officer 
who, subject to the general authority of the Resident Commissioner, shall supervise 
and regulate the proper and effectual carrying out of the provisions of this Proclama¬ 
tion by Mining Commissioners or other officer* duly appointed thereto, and may give 
such order*, directions or instruction* as may be necessary; provided that— 

In the absence of such appointment the powers and duties specified in this section 
shall ho vested in and exercised by the Resident Commissioner." 

• So. 76. ♦ No. 75. { No. 74. 
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Section 86 (2) should be amended to read " (2) appoint for the supervision of 
such area an officer to be styled a Mining Commissioner who shall be responsible to the 
Resident Commissioner for the regulation and direction of all matters relative to 
mining operations in accordance with this Proclamation within such district." 

Section 86 (3). —Insert the words " under the Resident Commissioner " after 
the words " or other officer." 

6 The only other Section where the High Commissioner has been substituted 
for the Resident Commissioner is in Section 7 (2). I should like to explain in con¬ 
nexion with this Sub-Section that the Companies protested very strongly against power 
being taken to cancel a pros|*ecting permit, and though the High Commissioner was 
unable to give way on this point he agreed, a* a compromise, to reserve this jmwvr 
to the highest authority in South Africa. But apart from these instances where con¬ 
siderations of policy render it desirable to nominate the High Commissioner rather 
than the Resident Commissioner as the responsible authority under the Proclamation, 
or those where the legislative functions of the High Commissioner are involved. I 
attach importance to the retention of the Resident Commissioner as the officer re*|H>na- 
iblc for tin- administration of the Pr«*olamation. 

C. Section 10.—It should be observed that, whereas in Sub-Sections (u). ( b) and 
(c) only the consent of the owner or the High Commissioner is necessary, it is clearly 
desirable that the occupier of a European-owned farm should be in a position to grant 
permission to the holders of a prospecting permit or their agent* to conduct prospect¬ 
ing o|HTations near cultivated or irrigated land. This is authorized by the Section 
as it stands but. if the amendment suggested by the Committee were made, it might 
be necessary to obtain the consent of the absentee owner of a farm before prospecting 
operations could be carried out near the crojw of his tenant. Nevertheless I admit 
that the intention* of the Section might be expressed more clearly, and projxwe to 
amend Sub-Section («/) to read is follows: “ (<f) upon any cultivated or irrigated land 
provided that in respect of such land the written consent of the owner shall lie deemed 
to have been obtained if it has been signified in writing either by the owner or by the 
occupier thereof or by -orne person duly authorized thereto by such owner or 
occupier." Hie definition of the term " occupier " would still require the consent 
of the Chief and hi* tribe and the approval <»f the High Commissioner before permission 
to prosjieet near cultivated or irrigated land in a native reserve could be granted or 
capriciously withheld. 

7. I am obliged to the U-gal Committee for kindly referring me to the regula¬ 
tions in force in Northern Rhodesia for the preservation of health and the onsumnoo 
of safely which I shall nuke use of, whenever practicable, when drafting Mining 
Regulation* for the Bochuanaland Protectorate. 1 should also lie obliged if you would 
convey t«» the Committee my appreciation of their valuable advice which has enabled 
me to incorporate a number of useful amendment* in the Proclamation. 

8. I ench>se a copy of a letter which I have received from Sir Drummond Chaplin 
suggesting two furlhei amendment* for my consideration. I pro|xi*e to inform him 
that, subject to your approval, I am prepared to accept the amendment* to Section 33, 
since the main object of this section wa* to ensure that the holder of a mineral con¬ 
cession was a person or company of reputable standing and financial stability. ’Iliere 
was no intention to obstruct the normal transfer or hypothecation of claims provided 
for under Section* 21 ami 23 With regard to his second suggestion, 1 do not agree 
that the Proclamation should lie concerned with the manner in which a concessionaire 
disposes of rights obtain«*d, or fulfils obligations incurred, under an agreement 
entered into with a Chief. In order to protect the Chief and the Tribe j>owor is taken 
to ensure that no concession is granted without the approval of the Secretary of State 
or. having been granted, is ceded to a third party, without the consent of the High 
Commissioner. Provision is also made for the collection of revenue due to the 
administration in respect of mining operations carried out on mineral concessions. 
But. once the High Commissioner i* satisfied that the term* of a concession are equit¬ 
able and that the holder of the concession is a person or company of substance and 
repute, the manner in whirh the obligation* incurred by either party to it are dis¬ 
charged is a matter foi agreement between the parties to the concession and. failing 
agreement, for decision bv the Courts. If the terms of a concession were not being 
enforced bv a Chief no doubt the High Commissioner would consider what step*, if 
any. should be taken to protect the interest* of the tribe, but the terms of different 
deed* of concession entered into between Chiefs and concessionaires are likely to 
vary considerably-, and it would l>e impracticable to provide for their enforcement in 
a Proclamation dealing with general questions of mining. Moreover, the Chief Tshekedi 
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has been repeatedly informed that there is no connexion between the Mining Proclama¬ 
tion and any particular concession, such as the Khama Concession. The Proclamation 
does not pretend to regulate or enforce the terms of a concession. It merely prescribes 
the conditions which must be fulfilled in order to obtain one, and the manner in which 
mining operations are to be conducted in areas which are subject to a mineral con¬ 
cession. I am unable, therefore, to agree to Sir Drummond Chaplin’s proposal that 
provision should be made in the Proclamation for the discharge by the British South 
Africa Company or its agents of obligations incurred under a deed of concession 

I have, Ac., 

H I. STANLEY, 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure in No. 84. 

The Rhodesia Chartered Agency Limited. 

Northern Assurance Company's Building, 

106 and 110, St. George's Street, 

Dear Sir Herbert, Cape Town. 6th August. 1931. 

Draft Bechuanalaml Mining Proclamation. 

In mv telegram of 20th June anil letter of 26th June I stated that, so far as I 
could see, there was nothing in the proposed amendments to the draft Mining Law 
to which the Company would object. I have since heard from Sir Krncst Oppenheimer 
that, after examination of the draft, de Beer* have no comment* to make. There are. 
however, two points which have been referred to in previous correspondence and 
which you would perhaps take into consideration before the draft is finally settled :— 

(1) Section 83. A* the Section is now drafted the approval of the High Com¬ 
missioner is required before the transfer of any mineral right* can be effected. In 
this case the term " mineral right ” is understood to be synonymous with the term 
" mining right,” vide Section 2 (1) (o). and to embrace all mining claims which may 
Ik* established under any concession and in accordance with tin 1 provisions of the 
Proclamation. 

As the lagging of claims under Part 3 of the Proclamation is to !**• earned out 
in all respects as on land oj»eii to prospecting (Section 29 (2)). the transfer of mining 
claims should bo possible ns provided in Section 21 (1)—that is. without the approval 
of the High Commissioner being first obtained. This point would Ih> met by Un¬ 
deletion of the words " or of any mineral rights on any land " in Section 33 (1). 
but as the holder of a mineral concession may want to cede some of his rights there¬ 
under to another person— e.g., the exclusive right to prospector and work a particular 
mineral—without ceding them all, it would he well, in addition, to insert the words 
" all or any of ” before and the word " thereunder ” after the words " hi* right* 
and obligations.” 

(2) If the object of the recent negotiations is achieved, a new Agreement 
between the British South Africa Company and Tshekcdi will be necessary. If this 
Agreement should be on the lines of the draft enclosed in Mr. Kales’ letter to me of 
the 10th May, 1929. the Company would be liable to pay annually to the Treasurer 
of the Bamangwato Trust Fund 5 per cent, of the net profits of all mining ope ration* 
in the Bamangwato Reserve. In all probability actual mining will not be done by the 
British South Africa Company itself, but by a company or companies formed for the 
purpose. The payment, therefore, would, in practice (as pointed out in my letter 
to Mr. Kales of 13th May. 1929) have to In- made by the people or company who 
might be the registered claim holders. It would seem, therefore, desirable to put the 
liability to pay the 6 per cent, of the net profits directly on the people or company 
doing the mining. This could be done by inserting a clause in the present draft 
Proclamation, but you may perhaps think it simpler to do it by an amending Proclama¬ 
tion to lie issued if the Agreement ultimately to be made with Tshekcdi make* it 
necessary. 

Yours, Ac., 

Drcmmo.xd Chaplih. 
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10141 / 90 . 

No. 85. 

TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 7 p.m., 10th September, 1931.) 

No. 102. Yoir despatch 12th August. No. 438,* I will refer to Imperial 
Institute drafting point* dealt with in paragraphs 2 to 6 and proposed amendment of 
Section 33 of draft Proclamation, but there is no objection to publication now of 
draft Proclamation with amendments suggested in your despatch, if this is still desired, 
leaving further alterations, if any, to be inserted at a later stage. 

As regaid* your telegram, 31st August, No. 104,t since question of replying to 
company is not urgent, suggest that you await Harding’s letter of 27th August,) and 
let mo have your further views by mail.— Tiiomah. 


10141 / 99 . 


No. 86. 

DOMINIONS OFFICE 


to 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

[.-I ns ice red by So. 89. j 

Sir, Downing Street, lOtli September, 1931. 

With further reference to your letter of the 13th July,§ I am directed by 
Mr. Secretary Thomas to inform you that Uio High Commissioner for South Africa 
has now furnished his observations on the drafting points raised by the Ixigal Com¬ 
mittee of the Institute in connexion with tho draft Bcchuanalund Protectorate Mining 
Proclamation at their meeting on the 10th July. The following is a summary of 
Sir H. Stanley’s remarks. 

2. Section* 2 (i), (/») ami (r). The High Commissioner suggests that the most 
suitable term would be " the Chief and tribe concerned." 

The same subsection. In view of the terms of Sections 43 and 46 of the Procla¬ 
mation of the 10th June. 1891, which are well understood throughout the Protectorate, 
the High Commissioner does not consider that any Company or individual engaged 
in mining operations would be iikely to regard an agreement reached with an 
" occupier ” as conferring adequate title to surface rights or easements unices and 
until it had received the approval of tho Government. On the other hand, the com¬ 
mencement of mining operations may affect individuals or companies not familiar with 
the laws of the country and the High Commissioner agrees that the insertion of the 
words " alienation or ” before the word ” consent ” in Section 2 (ij (/*) would make 
the position clear to any prospector or miner who might l>e. or might pretend to he. 
ignorant of it. He has, therefore, amended the Sub-Section accordingly. 

With regard to the comments of the Committee in regard to the substitution of 
the High Commissioner for the Resident Commissioner in certain sections of the 
Proclamation, Sir H. Stanley explains that, as a matter of policy, he has endeavoured 
to make the High Commissioner rather than the Resident Commissioner the custodian 
of native right* and interests. This was indicated in paragraph 6 (b) of his despatch of 
30th April,I a copy of which was sent to you in the letter from this Department of 
30th June* Sir H. Stanley states that he realized that if this principle was to lie 
applied in its entirety, it would be necessary to substitute flic High Commissioner for 
the Resident Commissioner in the omnihu* provision safeguarding native rights which 
appears as a proviso to Sections 44. 46 and 53. but that he refrained from making 
these additional amendments in order to maintain the authority of the Resilient Com¬ 
missioner as the High Commissioner's local representative in mining and other ques¬ 
tions to the fullest possible degree After careful consideration, however, he has 
decided that the following amendments might properly he made:— 

Sections 42 (2). 44 (6), 46, 53 (4). Insert before the words ” Resident Commis¬ 
sioner ” the words ” High Commissioner or. when deputed by him thereto, the.” 
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of any mineral rights on any land " in Section 33 (1), and states that as the holder of 
a mineral concession may want to cede some of his rights thereunder to another 
person, e g., the exclusive right to prospect for and work a particular mineral—without 
reeling them all, it would be well, in addition, to insert the words “ all or any of ” 
before and the word “ thereunder " after the words “ his rights and obligations.” 

The High Commissioner states, in regard to these representations on behalf of the 
British South Africa Company, that since the main object of Section 33 is to ensure 
that the holder of a mineral concession is a person or company of reputable standing 
and financial stability and since there is no intention of obstructing the normal transfer 
or hypothecation of claims provided for under Sections 21 and 23, he proposes to 
accept the amendments suggested. 

f>. The Secretary of Stale would he glad to learn as soon as possible whether 
the Legal Committee of the Institute have any further observations to make on the 
points referred to in this letter. Since, as will be remembered, the High Commis¬ 
sioner is anxious to publish the draft Proclamation locally in September, the Secretary 
of State has informer! him by telegram that there is no objection to the publication now 
of the dhift Proclamation incorporating the amendments (indicated above) which lie 
proposed to make, leaving further alterations, if any, to he inserted at a later stage. 

6 . I atn to take this opportunity of transmitting again the Imperial Secretary's 
Memorandum* on the ownership of Surface and Mineral Rights in the Bechiinnaland 
Protectorate, as requested in your letter of 13th Tuly.t in order that a copy may be 
made and retained bv the Institute for reference. I am to ask that the Memorandum 
may lie returned to this Department in due course. 

I am, Sic.. 

P. n MACTITin 


Section 84 (1) to read ” 84 (i). The High Commissioner may appoint an officer 
who, subject to the general authority of the Resident Commissioner, shall supervise 
and regulate the proper and effectual carrying out of the provisions of this Proclamation 
by Mining Commissioners or other officers duly appointed thereto and may give such 
orders, directions or instructions as may be necessary; provided that: 

in the absence of such appointment the powers and duties specified in this section 
shall be vested in and exercised by the Resident Commissioner. 

Section 86 (2). Amend this section to read 

“ (2) appoint for the supervision of such area an officer to be styled a Mining 
Commissioner who shall be responsible for the regulation and direction of all matter* 
relative to mining operations in accordance with this Proclamation within such 
district.” 

Section 85 (3). Insert the words ” under the Resident (tommisaioner ” after the 
words ” or other officer.” . _ 

Sir II Stanley states that the oolv other section where the high Commissioner 
has been substituted for the Resident Commissioner is in Section 7 (2). He explains 
in connexion with this Sub-Section that the companies strongly protested against |>ower 
to cancel a prospecting permit being taken, ami that though Ins piedecessor was unable 
to give wav on this point, he agreed, as a compromise, to reserve this power to the 
highest local authority (i.e., the High Commissioner. He adds that, apart fn>m these 
instances, where considerations of policy render it desirable to nominate the high 
Commissioner rather than the Resident Commissioner as the respoosjblc authonty under 
the Proclamation, or those where the legislative functions of the High < ommisMoner 
are involved, he attaches importance to the retention of the Resident (A.mmissioner a« 
the officer responsible for the administration of the Proclamation. 

Section 10. The High Commissioner observes that, whereas in Sub-Sections (a). 
(b) ami (r) unly the consent of the owner *»r High Commissioner is necessary, it is 
clearly desirable that the occupier of a European-owned farm should lie in a position 
to giant permission to the holders of a prospecting permit or their agents to conduct 
prospecting operations near cultivated or irrigated land. He points out that this is 
authorised by the section as it stands, but that, if the amendment suggested by the 
Committee were made, it might be necessary to obtain the consent of the absentee 
owners of a farm before prospecting operations could In- earned out near the crops 
of his tenant. The High Commissioner agrees, however, that the intentions of the 
section might bo expressed more clearly and he proposes to amend Sub Net ion (.») 
ns follows:— 

” (rf) u|K»n any cultivated or irrigated land provided that in respect of such land 
the written consent of the owner shall Iw deemed to have been obtained if it has been 
signified in writing either by the owner or by the occupier thereof « r »»y some person 
duly authorized thereto by such occupier or owner.” The High Q>mm»s*oncr adrts 
that the definition of the term " occupier ” woul.l still nature the consent of the Chief 
and his tribe and the approval of the High Commissioner before permission to prospect 
near cultivated or irrigated land in a native reserve could be granted or capriciously 
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TELEGRAM 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA 

(Received 7.10 p.rn . 17th September. 1931.) 

[Anurercd by So. 88.] 

No. 114. I7tii Skptkmbkk. Your telegram of 27th Angus 
amplified by Harding's letter of 27th August.§ you will have obsc 
gram of 31st August. No. 104,f| that I see no objection to giving a 
British South Afnca Company in regard to application of Mining I 
assurance is coniines! to Bmnangwato Reserve. I understand 


predecessor, which is also my view, was that Government was under no obligation 
obtain assent of Company to ” various obligations imposed by Proclamation.’' Tin 
was, however, an oral understanding that Proclamation would not be applied in 
present form to Bamangwato Reserve without assent of Company so long us power tak 
under Clause No. 29 (f) which arbitrarily limits to 25 years the perpetual conccssi 
originally granted by Khama is retained. To this extent the Proclamation was 


originally granted by Khuina is retained. To ibis extent the Proclamation was an 
agreed measure, hut Government right to apply other provisions including taxation 
provisions was not made conditional on a workable concession being obtained by the 
Com|*anv from Chiefs. I was under the impression that Company was merely asking 
for confirmation of the above understanding. 

In this connexion it should be noted tint de Beers, as holders from British South 
Africa Company of precious rights under Khama concession did not demand any 
similar understanding although their concessionary rights are restricted by Clause 
No. 39 (I). Their position differs from that of British South Africa Company in two 
imporlant respects, namely (a) that they are not liable for rental, all of which has to 
he paid by British South Africa Company as holder of concession, and (b) that they 
are anxious to restrict for the present the output of diamonds, and have, therefore, 
raised no objection to provisions of Clause 39 (1). as they are prepared to trust High 
CVwnmiMioner to use his power reasonably. T stronglv adhere to view expressed in 
paragraph 8 of mv despatch of 12th August, No. 438.f in regard to Company’s con¬ 
tention that liability to pay 5 per cent, of profits should hv specific provision in 






Proclamation be imposed on claims holder. 1 wrote to Chaplin on loth August* ex P la, “‘ 
ing my views and giving niv reasons without of course committing you. I have heard 

"C't^r^t^blish draft Proclamation together with explanatory memo¬ 
randum amended in accordance with Hardings letter of 20th Augu.tt «d to have 
draft Proclamation shown and explained to Native Advisor)' 

Please telegraph whether any objection to publishing Clause 33 amended as propose.! 
in paragraph 3 of mv despatch of 12th August.—S ta*LET. 
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No. 88. 
TELEGRAM 
to 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA 

(Sent 1 p m., 21st September. 1931.) 

No 110. Yot’K telegram 17lh September. No. Ill} *»>' telegram 

10th September, No. 102.J No objection to publication of draft proclamation aa 
DroiK-sod. but as regards British South Africa Company would prefer to await despatch 
from you before replying to their letter 17th August. (| Tbohui. 
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No. 89. 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


to 

DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

Imperial Institute, 

SlR London, S.W.7. 26th September. 1931. 

Youk letter of the 16th ScptcmlK-r* relating to the draft Bechuanaland Pro¬ 
tectorate Mining Proclamation has now been considered by the Chairman of the 
Legal Committee of this Institute and the Legal Consultant, and I an. in a position to 
communicate to you their comments upon it,, . 

2. Section 2 (i) (p) and (rY They agree that the moat suitable term would I* 

“ the Chiof and tribe concerned.'' 

3 Section 2 (i) (p). " Alienation or consent —they note and agree. 

4 “Wj Commoner "and" KesideM Commissioner." They entirely agree 
that Sir H. Stanley is the best judge of the distribution of powers and duties between 
the High Commissioner an.! the Resident Commissioner. 

6 8 Sect io„ 10 (,!)■ They now appreoij.e the Deeply of P”"*"**"** 
consent of the occupier shall be adequate in this case, and they consider that the new 

paragraph (</) suggested by Sir H Stanley is an improvement. uronosaU 

‘ 6. Section 33 (1), as amended in acconlancc with Sir H. Stanley a proposals 

would read of a minpra | concession may, with the approval of the High 

Commissioner. ce<le or transfer all or any of his right* and obligations thereunder 

TIiO^aOTee't^U^L as seems to lx- the case, the term " mineral righto ” » 

equivalent to the tern, " mining right ” in Section 2 g ' ‘"'XToVevlrC ri?ht 
Commissioner's approval as a necessary condition of the 

might in practice prove burdensome and might hamper prop? P „ 

same time it will be noticed that this section g,vw power to ™nrfer dut«j « " M 

right* If the High Commissioner ,s satisfied that, in spite of a Iran ter i . 

gSgSffl^e ggBKg 
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to fulfil the duties of the concession. Moreover, concessions arc granted, with the 
approval of the High Commissioner, by or on behalf of a ruling chief,” who might 
find difficulty in dealing with a transferee who was unable or unwilling to carry out his 
duties. It Is possible that these remarks raise a bogey The question is, how much 
can a concessionaire transfer without transferring his concession? Surely a great 
deal. A concessionaire might sell a mining claim to a purehasei who formed, for the 
purpose of working it or for the purpose of inducing the public to subscribe for shares, 
a company of doubtful reputation and financial standing. 

If the Secretary of Suite should consider that there is substance in this point, 
perhaps it might be met by the insertion of a proviso after Sub-Section (1) of 
Section 33, as amended above, running somewhat as follows 

” Provided that no cession or transfer by the holder of a mineral concession 
of any right* or obligations thereunder to any other |>erson shall operate so as 
to discharge the holder of the concession from his obligations thereunder in the 
event of default on the nart of his assignee in the discharge of those obligations.” 
The analogy- of the English lease appears to he relevant. The lessee may, in the 
absence of a prohibition therein, assign his lease or make a sub-lease, but he cannot 
get rid of his liability to his lessor in the event of default on the part of the actual 
occupant of the premises. 

It is possible that some proviso such a* that suggested above might ensure caution 
on the part of the concessionaire in selecting the persons to whom he cede* or 
transfers his rights. 

7. The Imperial Secretary's memorandum referred to in the final paragraph of 
your letter is now being copied and will be returned to you in due course. 

I am. Ac., 

W. T. PURSE. 

Director. 
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No. 90. 
DESPATCH 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bcchuanaland Protectorate.) 

Sib, ^ " ^ Downing Street, 30th September, 1931. 

With reference to my despatch No. 361 of the 10th September,* I have thu 
honour to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a letter from the Imperial 
Institute! conveying the observations of the I .eg a I Committee of the Institute on the 
points raised in” paragraphs 2 to 6 of your despatch No. 438 of the 12th August.} 
and also on the proposed amendment of Section 33 (1) of the draft Mining 
Proclamation. ... , . , 

2. I shall be glad if vou will give further consideration to the question of the 
amendment of Section 33 (1) of the draft Proclamation in the light of the suggestion 
contained in paragraph « of this letter. 

I have. Ac., 

J. n. THOMAS. 


20286 16 


No. 91. 
DESPATCH 


HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 6th October. 1931.) 

[Answered by No. 93.] 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

Sir 484 ^ High Commissioner's Office, Pretoria. 16th September, 1931. 

I have the honour to report that Sir Drummond Chaplin has. on behalf of the 
British South Africa Company, formally confirmed the offer to transfer to the Govern- 
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inent 20,000 morgen of land in the Gaberones block on the two conditions set out in 
my telegram No. 69 of the 13th June.* Since the events reported in that telegram, 
the Imperial Secretary has carried out a survey and inspection of the land— 

(a between the Nata and Meitingwe Rivers; 

(fe between the Ntwetwe and Shoa pans of the Makarikari Lake; and 
(c north of the Botletlc River between Rakops and the Makarikari Lake. 

Me has « rawn up a map of these regions, a very rough tracing of which was, I 
understand, sent direct to the IXnuinions Office from Mafeking. It will be observed 
from this map that the geographical formation of the country facilitates the detach¬ 
ment of all three areas from the Crown Lands to which they at present belong. The 
Nata River, for example, forms a natural boundary between area (a) and the Crown 
Lands. Area (6) is cut off from the Crown Lands by the Makarikari Salt Lake on 
all sides except the north, while area (<*) is part of a salient of Crown I-and projecting 
into the Bamangwato Reserve. 

2. The Imperial Secretary reports that a considerable portion of the country 
between the Nata and Meitingwe is annually Hooded by the former river, and is, for 
this reason, malarious and unsuitable for European habitation or railway purposes. 
It is already inhabited by natives but to a lesser extent than the land north of the 
Botletle River, which is comparatively thickly populated bv tribes nominally owing 
allegiance to Tshekedi. Owing to the congestion along the Botletle in this region and 
to tlic waterless nature of the Reserve at any distance from the river, it would be 
a difficult task to provide other accommodation for these natives if it became necessary 
to move them elsewhere. The area between the two sections of the Salt fake is not 
inhabited, and although it is good cattle country the water obtained from well sinking 
is decidedly brackish and not very palatable for human beings. 

3. Although the area of land included in these regions is considerable, their 
value to tlio Government is materially reduced for the reasons set out above, and in 
the case of the Botletle River area the difficulty of ejecting the natives residing on it 
would render its inclusion in the Bamangwato Reserve more of a necessity than a 
sacrifice 

4. The position of Tubukai is shown in the map prepared by Captain Clifford 
in 1929, which is published in the Geographical Journal of January, 1930. The 
country around Tubukai contains good grazing but. as will Ik- seen by referring to 
the above map, it gives place, as the Botletle River is approached, to Kalahari sand- 
veld. The area between Namisaan and the Batawana was investigated by Mr. Elen- 
berger at my request. I enclose a ropy of his report upon it, from which it will In- 
seen that there are small numbers of natives living along the north bank of the river, 
and that the adjoining Crown Lands contain fair grazing for cattle 

6 . Having obtained the above information altoul the country involved in the 
negotiations with Tshekedi, and having learned that the Chief hail himself inspected 
these areas. I resumed at Serowe on 27th August the discussions of this question at 
the point where they were adjourned during the Cape Town interview. Tshekedi 
brought with him n very large number of headmen and followers—I should say not 
less than lifty. They remained in the background at the commencement of the dis¬ 
cussion but some of them were subsequently questioned regarding the quality of the 
veld in areas with which they were acquainted I concluded from their evidence that 
they did not appreciate very clearly the nature of the transaction that was being 
discussed. 

6 . Although the Chief again assured me that he was anxious to avoid litigation 
with the Company, he pretended that the land I had offered to him at Cape Town was 
of little value and endeavoured to drive a very hard bargain. Failing to reach any 
conclusion on the 27th August at Serowe. the negotiations were resumed the next dav 
at Palapye Road whither the Chief and a few followers proceeded to meet Tshekedi 
was, if anything, more unaccommodating on this occasion and finally I had to conclude 
the proceedings by informing him that I would set out in a letter a number of alterna¬ 
tive propositions tor him to submit to his people. I enclose a copy of this letter from 
which it will be seen that I made it clear to him that all but one of these offers was 
made subject to your approval. You will observe that I have defined the boundaries 
of the areas and the conditions on which I would agree to negotiate as precisely as 
possible so that there could he no further quibbling, and I emphasized the fact that 
any one of these offers represented the maximum concession I was prepared to recom¬ 
mend for your favourable consideration. 

7. I suspected from the attitude adopted by Tshekedi throughout these discus¬ 
sions that he was relying on securing ultimate possession of the Crown Land already 
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effectually occupied by his people without having to offer anything in exchange, and 
that he was endeavouring to obtain Crown Land into which his people iiad not already 
penetrated in retain for the land the Company was prepared to give the Government 
near Gaberones. In case no agreement could be reached, 1 thought it expedient to 
place on record, for the information of his successors and the tribe, the generous 
nature of the Government’s offer, and to warn Tshekedi that if he failed to take 
advantage of the present opportunity of making provision of those of his people who 
were at present living on Crown Land, they would have to blame him and not tlio 
Oo\eminent if it was found necessary to evict them at some future date. 

8 . The Magistrate at Serowe reports that Tshekedi is still considering, in consul¬ 
tation with his people, the alternative offers set out in my letter of 30th August. In 
the meantime. I should be obliged if you would notify me by telegraph whether you 
are prepared to agree to all or any of the areas comprised in 11 B.” “ 0.” and “ D," 
being added to the Bamangwato Reserve subject to the conditions I have laid down 
in ray letter to the Chief 

9. I hope to be able to forward by next mail a bettor copy of the map prepared 
hy the Imperial Secretary, as I understand the tracing sent from Mafeking. though 
accurate enough, was hastily prepared. 

I have, Ac., 

FI. J. STANLEY. 

TIigh Commissioner. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 91. 


Tub Ahhihtant Rkkuiknt Commissioner, Makeki.no. 

With reference to your minute No. 3386 of 4tli June, I have to report that 
tb,- distance from Makalamabedi Beacon to Menoakwena is 42.9 miles, from Menoa- 
kwena to Ngatnisanic 10.4 miles, and from Ngamisanie to the point where the Botletle 
River turns south 7.6 miles. 

I walked inland from the point where the River turns south, and from Menem- 
kwena. to obtain first-hand knowledge of the nature of the country; what I saw struck 
me as being admirably suited for cattle, but of no value for cultivation, as the soil is 
all sand A belt of thick Moaeleaele thorn bush varying in depth from half a nule to 
two miles fringes the northern bank of the River all the way; this gives way to open 
patches of grass with camclthom trees and Morotlwa bush (no thorns), beyond which, 
I was informed by natives, there is a vast “ white ” (grass) plain. To the north and 
ea«t of the point where the River turns south there is a very- gradual rise for about 
a mile. Bevond this the country appeared to be quite flat. At Menoakwena the ground 
undulates sharply for a quarter of a mile inland. From the top of onu of these rises 
I was able to see large tracts of open graaa-veld fringed with trees. 

It is significant that Nicodemua* Dnmarn have cattle-posts on the north side of the 
River, as it is well known that they have an unfailing instinct for finding the i»esi 

W ' ra/ Game r and bonfire plentiful. All cattle drink at pools in the Botletle; the water 
is vile and the pools swarm with crocodiles. Fresh water is easily obtained in the 
river bed by digging to a depth of one or twofeet. .. .. , f ... 

Ust year the Okavango flood waters reached a point only six miles east of Maka- 
lamal>edi. and natives further east told me that the pools were much lower tins year 
than last At the moment of writing the Thamalakane River at Mann is rising at the 
rate of two inches a day. and it is Imped that the waters reach considerably further 

Tv" viifey of the SoUetle from Dimbo's to Ngamisanie has been extensively 

,,IOU8 InfomstiSi° from*narive* at Dimbo’s and from our Police at Makalamabedi as 
regards the nature of the country to the north of these places tallies with my own 
observations at Menoakwena and at the point east of Ngamisanie. where the River 

‘"^y be of interest if I state that at Rutcl’s cattle-post (at the point where 
the River turns south) I picked up a Damara who showed me a motor car spoor within 
ten minutes' walk of th, River. He told me that two lomes had come from Rakops 
some four months ago. and that he had piloted them to Metsebotlhoko. where they 
made a dump before returning to Rakops (via Pikwalom). and that ten days before 
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(about 1st July) the lorry, of which we now saw the tracks, had arrived from the east 
and had gone on to Rakops. He had ascertained from the driver that "thev were 
making a railway line." 

The Darnara who have catlle-posU on the north side of the River are 

Kailupcke. Uluw (Jules). Kotshiiulii. 

Uketemos. Skorane. • Ruld. 

Menelaus. Jahe. Kotjoo. 

'Ilie posts are in the charge of herds, the owners being at Mopipi. I^icas and 
Otimicl were in charge at Rutel’a post where I counted between 300 and 400 head «.f 
cattle. 

I attach a rough sketch-map.* 

V. Elucnbkrub. 

Ag. Resident Magistrate. 

Maun, Ngamuand. 

16th July, 1931. 

Enclosure 2 in No. 91. 

High Commissioner's Train, 
Tsesaebe, 30th August, 1931. 

Mr i'KIKM), 

You will recollect that when you came to see me in Cape Town you informed 
mo that your people would have no objection to mining in their Reserve if they were 
given some land in the Crown biuls. I replied that the British South Africa Company 
could not offer you the land you wanted because it belonged to the Government, and 
that the Government was under no obligation to surrender Crown land in order to 
enable the Company and the Bamangwato to come to an agreement to which the 
Government was not a party, and from which the Government could not expect to 
derive any direct benefit. 

At the same time, 1 explained that I was anxious to promote peace and goodwill, 
and, if possible, to obviate litigation between you and the Company, as apart from 
the uncertainty of the result, I particularly desired to see an end of the succession 
of legal actions, |H>tilions, and counter-petitions, which recently have disturbed the 
Tribe. 

I further explained that although I was not prepared to intervene in any negotia¬ 
tions between you and the Company, I wished you to feel that you could always come 
to me as to a father for advice, and that if the British South Africa Company were 
prepared to give the Government something reasonable in exchange, I would consider 
whethor it would be possible for me to help you by letting you have some land in 
tho Crown lands. I then invit.il you to state what land it was you wanted. 

You will no doubt remember that you began by asking for an area which com¬ 
prised nearly all the Crown land north of the Botlctle and east of the Nata Rivers that 
was of any value. This request 1 was quite unable to entertain, but after further 
conversation I agreed to consider whether in the event of your coming to an agree¬ 
ment with the British South Africa Company, it would be possible for me to let you 
have tho following areas:— 

I. The land between the Nata and Maitengwe Rivers. 

2 A strip of land along the north bank of the Botletle River between Rakops 
and the Maknrikari Ijke. 

3. A substantial area of land north of the Botletle River between Menoakwena 
and the boundary of the Batawana Reserve. 

I explained that before I could give any undertaking, I should have to:— 

(a) consult the Secretary of State; 

(h) send Captain Clifford to survey and inspect the land; 

(c) obtain a promise of some compensatory payment in cash or land from the 
British South Africa Company. 

During the above discussiom. I explained that it was essential that the Crown 
should retain all land in regions likely to be traversed by any of the proposed railway 
routes, and that for this reason I could not let you have the land east of the Botletle 
between Rakops and Menoakwena. and that I was disinclined to allow the north-western 
boundary of the Reserve to extend beyond the Nata River. 

You replied that you and your Tribe were also anxious to avoid litigation and 
come to an understanding with the Company, and you thought that if some such 
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land as that mentioned above could be added to the Bamangwato Reserve an agree¬ 
ment could probably bt reached, but you would like first to go and inspect the land 
yourself. 

Since the above conversations— 

(a) I have received from the British South Africa Company an offer of land (which 
I would propose to assign to one of the smaller tribes in the Southern 
Protectorate) provided that a satisfactory agreement is reached which 
will enable the Company to mine in the Bamangwato Reserve, and provided 
further that a Mining Proclamation acceptable to the Company is promul¬ 
gated at an early date; 

(6) I hax-e received the consent of the Secretary of State to transfer to your 
Tribe the Crown lands mentioned above in exchange for the compensation 
offered bv the Company to the Government as explained under item (a); 
(c) Captain Clifford has surveyed and reported upon these areas; 

! J) you have concluded your iour of inspection of the land involved; 
e) discussions were resumed between us at Sorowe and Palapye Road on 
August 27th and 28th. 

When we resumed our discussions at Serowo, you again uifonued me that you and 
your Tribe were anxious to avoid litigation, and would be prepared to grant uuning 
facilities if Crown laud were added to your Reserve. But you stated that as a result 
of your recent inspection you bad come to the conclusion that the land between the 
Nata and Maitengwe Rivers and that north of the Botletle was of little value. You then 
asked for additional land, mentioning the country lying between the Sebonini and 
Nata Rivers, the land around Mura paw e and the land south-west of Tubukai. 

I replied that while 1 might be prepared to ask the Secretary of State to lot 
you have the land south-west of Tubukai or south of Mumpswe in exchange for other 
land under discussion, consideration for future railway development precluded mo 
from asking the Secretary of State to agree to give you land north of N’kati, or 
between the Nata and Sebonini Rivers. I added that even if 1 were prepared to 
recommend any further surrender of land in these regions (which I am not) the 
Secretary of State would be very unlikely to give his approval. 

With regard to the land north of the Botletle River between Rakops and the 
Maksrikari, Headman Gopilan explained that the Crown land in the river lied along 
the northern bank of the Botletle was ploughed bv your people and that they grazed 
their cattle in the grass lands beyond. He agree.! with you that the grazing was not 
very good, but said that large numbers of cattle were in fact grazing on it and that 
many of your people were living there. A list compiled from the Hut Tax Register 
showod that no leas than (Mi heads of families and adults liable to Hut Tax live on 
the small area of the Crown lands north of the River between Rakops and Gomo. The 
headmen who were questioned agreed that if your people were turned off this land 
thev would have nowhere else to go. I thought* before, and I still think, that it would 
be "of very great benefit to these people if they could l»e secured in the possession of 
the land they at present occupy. I hone, therefore, that if you decide to accept any 
offer which I may make to you, you will not lightly disregard the claims of these people 
to your consideration, since, if you fail to take (he present opportunity of providing 
for them, the Government could not l»e expected to make other provision for them 
in the event of their being compelled to move at some future date. 

As to the land between the Nata and Maitengwe Rivers, Tumiso said that part 
of the land was good, hut very narrow, like a giraffe’s neck, and that, where it was 
broader, part of it was of little use, but that between Tsikannvnnc's and the place 
where the rivers meet, there was good grazing and plenty of water. 

You vourself asked for the land near Tubukai. and stated that it contained good 
grazing, while tho Magistrate at Maun, who inspected the land north of the Botletle 
between Menoakwena and the Batawana Reserve, reported that it contained some good 
grazing and that the river bed was being ploughed by your people. 

With regard to the land south of N'knti. which I said I might he prepared to let 
vo j have if T could obtain the approval of the Secretary of State, it was agreed by 
'vourself and Phetu that there was good grazing around N’kati, Mabole and Mumpswe. 
Tsigara and Thaha'tskudn. but that the land between Tsigara and the l-ako was of 

explained to von as carefully and clearly as I could the various alternatives 
which I could consider, and in conclusion. T informed you that I would take the earliest 
opportunity of putting my proposal* into writing so that you could study them carefully 
and discuss them with your people. Subject to the mineral rights on anv Crown land 
which I might grant to ronr Tribe being reserved to the Crown, and subject to your 
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negotiations with the Company resulting in their being able to give me the compensa¬ 
tion provisionally agreed upon, I am prepared to seek the Secretary of State's approval 
to give to you any one of the following four areas of land. 

"A” ORIOINAI. OmsK os I.iseh Di8CC8hed at Cape Tows. 

1. The land lying between the Nata and Maitengwe Rivers—approximately- 
00,000 morgen. 

2. The land to the north of the Botletle River lying between Rakops and the 
Makarikari 1-ake and bounded on the north by a straight line running from Rakops in 
an easterly direction to a beacon to be erected in longitude 20° 40" ami latitude 21". 
and thence by a straight line approximately parallel to the course of the Botletle River 
until it strikes the Makarikari Salt lake. It is estimated that this piece of land would 
on an average be about 10 miles broad (say, about one day's trek by oxen from 
the Botletle River), and 46 miles long, and would include an area of about 200.000 
morgen. 

3. Tin- land north of the Botletle River l»etween a line running due north from 
Menoakwena for an agreed distance, say, 25 miles, and including approximately 
170,000 morgen of land. This does not include the land around Tubukni 

“ It " OPKKR, MADE AT IM.APTE ROAD. 

1. The land comprised within the following boundaries: on the south the 
Botlctlo River, on the east a line running from Menoakwena to Tubukai; on the north 
a line running due west from Tubukai to the Batawana border. This include* the 
Tubukai area and umounts to about 240,000 morgen 

2 The land lying to the north of the Botletle River between Rakops and the 
Makarikari Lake (No. 2 of offer "A"), amounting to about 200.000 morgen. 

" C " OPKKH, MADE AT PALAPTR ROAD. 

1. The laud north of the Botletle River between a line running duo north from 
Tubukai (No. I of Offer " B "), amounting to about 240,000 morgen. 

2. The land bounded as follows: on the north by a line commencing at a point 
on the Nata River near the junction of the Nata ami Madsiara Roads, and thence 
drawn direct to N’kato, and thence due west until it strikes the chain of pans running 
from the Makarikari Salt Like towards Metsematluko, thence down the eastern edge 
of that branch of the Makarikari known as the Mokoamoto (including ’niaha'ukudu) 
until it reaches the present boundary of the Bamangwato Reserve near the village 
of Mekomxana; thence east along the present boundary' of the Reserve bark to the 
starting point on the Nata River. This amounts to a total area of about 700,00o morgen, 
of which nearly 300,000 morgen is grazing land, ami 400.000 Makarikari. 

" D " Orpxn, Maximum Okkkk, 1'alapte Road. 

1. Hie land north of the Botletle River between the Batawana Reserve and 
Menoakwena for an agreed distance, say. 25 miles (No. 3 of Offer "A"), amounting 
to about 170.000 morgen. 

2. The land north of the Botletle River lying between Rakops and the Makarikan 
I-ike (No. 2 of Offer "A”), amounting to about 200,000 morgen 

3. The land between the Makarikari I-ake and straight linea drawn from Madsiara 
through Mabole to Mumpswe, and thence due west to the chain of pans running from 
tho Makarikari Salt l-ake to Metsematluko, thence down the eastern edge of that branch 
of the Makarikari known as the Mokoamoto (including Thaba’tskudu) until it reaches 
tho present boundary of the Bamangwato Reserve near the village of Mekomxana, 
thence east along the present boundary of the Reserve back to the starting point at 
Madsiara; this would amount to approximately 650.000 morgen. 

The only one of these alternatives which \ am in a position to offer without further 
reforvnee to the Secretary of State is that described as Offer "A.” but I would 
endeavour to secure the Secretary of State's consent to any of the other offers 
described, namely, " B,” “ C,” or " D," if you were to inform me that you and 
your people desired to accept it. 

I shall be glad if you will communicate the contents of this letter to your 
councillors, and advise me with the least possible delay, whether or not you and your 
Tribe desire to accept one of the four offers, and. if so. which of them. I need 
hardly emphasize that all these alternative suggestions are conceived on verv generous • 

lines. Any one of them far exceed* in area and value the land obtainable by the 


Govtrum-nt in compensation from the British South Africa Company. 1 desire to 
make it perfectly clear forthwith that I should not be able to contemplate any offer 
exceeding the respective areas and delimitations specified in offers “ A, “ B," “ C,” 
or " D.” 


The Acting Chief Tshckcdi Khama, 
Serowe. 


I am, &c., 

H. J. STANLEY, 

High Commissioner. 


10141 / 108 . 


No. 92. 


DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 13th October. 1931.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 496.) High Commissioner's Office, 

Sib. Pretoria, 23rd September, 1931. 

I conclude from your telegram No. 110 of the 21st September* that you are 
expecting a despatch from me before you reply to the British South Africa Company's 
letter of the 17th Augustt enclosed in your despatch No. 330 of the 27th August .\ 

2. In paragraph 8 of my despatch No. 438 of the 12th August § 1 explained 
that I was prepared to amend Section 33 of the draft Mining Proclamation in the terms 
proposed in Sir Drummond Chaplin's letter to me of the 5th August,|| and you will notice 
that the text of the amendments asked for by Sir Drummond is identical with that of 
the amendments to the same Section suggested by the Directors in paragraph 4 of tho 
Company's letter of the 17th August to the Under-Socretary of State. Those amend¬ 
ments have been included in the draft of the Proclamation which I have your authority 
to publish. 

3. In the same paragraph of my despatch of the 12th August, I explained that 
I could not accept the Company's contention that their liability to pay 5 per coni, of 
all profits from mining operations in the Bamangwato Reserve should by specific pro¬ 
vision in the Proclamation, lie transferred from the concessionaire to the claim-holder, 
and in the penultimate paragraph of iny telegram No. 114 of the 17th Septemlier.1l 
I informed you that I had written to Sir Drummond Chaplin on the 16th August 
explaining the reasons for my attitude. I enclose, for your informal inn. n copy of this 
letter, to which 1 have received no reply. 

4. Tho only other point raised in the Company’s letter of the 17th August was 
• he Directors’ contention that their assent to the various obligations imposed by the 
Proclamation was conditional on a satisfactory agreement being reached With the Chief 

I have given further consideration to.their contention hut I do not feel able to add 
anything substantial to the relevant contents of my telegrams No. 104 of the 31st 
August** and No. 114 of the 17th 8epteml»or. I still think that, in all the circum¬ 
stances. it would be reasonable to give the Company an assurance that, so long as tho 
power taken under Clause 29 (I). which arbitrarily limits to 26 years the indeterminate 
concession originally granted hv Kliaraa. is retained, the Proclamation will not be 
applied to the Bamangwato Reserve without the Company's assent. The Company’s 
assent should not. however. I»e requisite, either if the Company were exempted in 
respect of the Bamangwato Reserve from the provisions of Clause 29 (1). or if the 
Company obtained from the Chief a new Concession, in which went a term of grace, 
not exceeding six months, might fairly he allowed for the preparation of prospecting 
operations. 

I have, &c., 

H J STANLEY. 

High Commissioner. 


• No. 88. t No. 79, t So. 80. f No. 84. | F.nclc-ur* in No. 84. t No. 87 
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Enclosure in No. 92. 


High Commissioner's Office, 

Mv i.kab ChaPUH, Pretoria, 16th August, 1931. 

I thank you for your letter of the 5th August in which you inform me that 
de Beers have no comments to make on the draft Mining Proclamation so far as it 
affects their interests. 

With regard to the further amendments which you submitted on behalf of the 
British South Africa Company, 1 have informed the Secretary of State that, subject 
to lus approval, I would be prepared to accept your proposed alterations to Section 33 
mice the main object of this Section was to ensure that mineral concessions were not 
transferred to other than reputable persons or companies of standing and financial 
stability. There was no intention to employ its provisions for the purpose of obstructing 
the normal transfer or hypothecation of claims for which provision is made in 
Sections 21 and 23. 

I fear, however, that it would not be possible to meet your request to make 
provision in a Proclamation dealing with the general questions of mining for the 
execution of the provisions of a private agreement between a Chief and anv individual 
or company. The Proclamation as it stands merely defines what a mineral concession 
is. provides for the registration and transfer of such concessions, their maximum 
duration and the manner in which mining is to l»e conducted in concession areas. It 
is not concerned with the terms of a concession, which may vary widely in different 
circumstances, nor with their enforcement. This is a matter for the parties to the 
concession to decide by agreement between themselves or by appeal to the Courts. 
If. as you seem to contemplate, the British South Africa Company were to transfer its 
rights and obligations under the proposed new Concession to another company, ! have 
no doubt that the British South Africa Company would find it convenient to arrange 
for the agreed percentage of the profits on mining operations in the Brservc to be 
paid by the transferee direct to the Treasurer of the Bamangwalo Trust Fund. The 
Treasurer would doubtless accept any good cheque tendered to him without asking 
questions, Imt the Administration must insist upon the individual or the company who 
is the registered holder of the concession remaining liable for the fulfilment of its terms. 
If, however, the British South Africa Company transferred its concession to a third 
party approved by the High Commissioner in accordance with Section 33 (1). and the 
transfer was registered as prescribed in Action 33 (2). the liability to pay over a 
percentage of the profits to the Trust Fund would, of course, fall upon the new conces¬ 
sionaire. But I understand from your letter that the British South Africa Company 
merely proposes to sublet to another party its mining rights under the proposed concession 
without surrendering the concession itself to that party If this presumption is correct, 

I fear that we must insist on the British South Africa Coinpanv, as the registered holder 
of the concession, remaining legally retpontihlr for the fulfilment of the terms of the 
concession. 

I will write to you again when I receive the Secretary of State’s decision regarding 
the proposed amendments to Section 33. 

Your*. Ac.. 

H. J. Stam.bt. 

Sir Drummond Chaplin. O.B.E., K.C.M.G. 


20285 / 10 . 


No. 93. 


TELEGRAM 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Sent 5 p.m., 16th October. 1931.) 

No. 124. Yotra despatch of 16th September, No. 484.* I agree.—T homas. 
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20285 / 17 . 

No. 94. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 20th October. 1931.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 608.) High Commissioner's Office, 

Sik. Pretoria, 30th September. 1931. 

With reference to my despatch No. 484 of tin- 16th September,* I have the 
honour to transmit herewith, for your information, a copy of a despatch from the 
Resident Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate forwarding Acting Chief 
Tshekedi's reply to my letter of the 30th Augustt regarding the four alternative offers 
which I made to him, subject to certain conditions, of Crown land north of the 
Baraangwato Reserve. I also enclose a copy of the answer which I have sent to him. 

I have, Ac.. 

II. J. STANLEY, 

High Commissioner. 


«> 


Enclosure I in No. 94. 

(No. 382/17.) The Resident CoiuinisHionor's Office, 

8 ia, Mafcking, 26th September. 1931. 

1 iiavk the lionour to enclose herewith Acting Chief Tshekedi's reply to Your 
Excellency's letter of the 30th August last on the subject of the grant to him of certain 
lands bordering on the Ngwato Reserve, and copy of my telegram to Your Excellency 
of to-day's dale on this subject. 

2. Tshekedi's reply may be summed up as follows:— 

(a) He sUtes that the tribe are not able to receive these offer* in Uie way 

they have been marked out. 

(b) He ask* tint they may »>c allowed to pick out any four of the six areas 
included in the four alternative proposals made by Your Excellency. 

He asks in addition for the land between the Sebonini and Nata Rivers. 

He expresses surprise at the retention by the Oown of the mineral rights 
in the areas projiosod to l*o ceded and asks that these rights should be ceded 
with the land. 

He requests an interview with Your Excellency " in order to come to a 
definite finality on the subject." 

3. In the last sentence of Your Excellency’s letter of the 30th August, to the 
Acting Chief, you stated lliat " I desire to make it perfectly clear forthwith that I 
should not lie able to contemplate any offer exceeding the respective areas and delimi¬ 
tations specified in offer* " A." " B," " 0 " or " D." 

4 . In the presence of the Imperial Secretary and of myself. Your Excellency 
had previously made this point to the Chief definitely and categorically. 

6 . Your Excellency had also informed him that you would not agree to cede the. 
area between the Sebonini and Nata Rivers. 

6 . In spite, however, of these very clear and definite statements, written and 
verbal, the Chief asks, as against the three areas specified in each of the proposals 
" A " ami " D." or of the two areas specified in each of the proposals B and 
" C." for five areas of land; four of these he wishes to select "«t of the six mentioned 
by Your Excellency, and the other has already been definitely refused. 

7 As regard the mining rights. 1 had always understood that it was Your Excel¬ 
lency's intention that these should be retained by the Crown; indeed ray recollection 
is that vou so informed Tshckedi at the interview in Cape Town in April last. Tfic 
statement to this effect in Your Excellency’s letter of 30th August last. can. therefore, 
hardly have come as a surprise to the Chief or his people. 

8 . In all the circumstances I cannot think that any useful purpose would be 
served bv a further interview between Your Excellency and the Acting Chief on this 
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t Enclosure 9 in No. 91. 




subject. He appears to have failed to gr.i«p the very generous lines upon which the 
proposals made to him were conceived, and to be endeavouring to haggle for more 
favourable terms in spite of Your Excellency’s clearly expressed statement that these 
could not be exceeded, or, alternatively, to be desirous of wrecking the negotiations. 

I have. &c.. 


His Excellency 

The High Commissioner, 
Pretoria. 


C. F. Rkt. 

Resident Commissioner. 


My Friend, Serowe, Bechuanaland, 22nd September. 1931. 

Re Mineral Development*. 

I have the honour to acknowledge and thank Your Excellency for your letter 
of the 30th August last, on the above subject, after consideration of the contents I 
beg to reply to you, Sir, as follows:— 

With regard to your opening remarks contained in the first paragraph of the letter, 
it will be recollected that my representations to the Government on the question of 
land were made to the Secretary of State in London as far back as 1st April, 1930, 
reaaons for these representations can readily be understood from the following extract 
taken from the record of the interview :— 

" AoTINO Chief Tniikkkdi : I propose to ask the Government to assist me 
in my negotiations with the British South Africa Company in regard to this 
Concession. I am not asking for monetary compensation. The British South 
Africa Company have no land which they could give me in compensation, but 
the Government has such land. That is my reason for requesting the assistance 
of the Government in this matter. As I have stated the Government did not 
advise my father as I consider it their duty to have done, and I therefore l«*ok 
to the Government to assist me with land as they are the sole landowners outside 
the Tribal Reserve*. 

" Ia»rd Parr field : Tlmt is not a matter which can l»e discussed here. We 
cannot assist you here in your negotiations with the Company. That is exactly 
what the High Commissioner was doing at Cape Town. We could not make any 
Concessions here in regard to land, we have not the information here enabling 
us to consider that, and only the High Commissioner can do it. You will have 
to discuss that in South Africa with the High Commissioner. 

" Acting Chief Triiekedi : 1 appreciate that you cannot discuss this matter, 
but I would like to know whether the Government would be able to assist me in 
this matter of land, because I understand it would need your final approval, 
oven though it would have to he discussed with the High Commissioner in the 
first instance. 

" Lord Parrfield : If the High Commissioner felt himself able to recom¬ 
mend any particular course I should, of course, not wish to oppose the High 
Commissioner's recommendation, and I should consider it as favourably as 
possible. I cannot promise to accept it. but if the High Commissioner is able 
to propose something which could l»e done to help you, I should be probably 
able to agree to it. though I cannot give an undertaking in advance. 

" Acting Chief Triiekedi : I understand that, hut I would like to say. now 
that I am here, that the only course which would satisfy my tribe would" be to 
bo compensated with land. I realize that I cannot expect a reply now. 

" l/'RD Parrfiki.d : You must go hack and see the High Commissioner about 
that, and discuss it with your tribe. That will lie the only way in which you 
can get the matter settled.” 

During my recent visit to Cape Town on some other tribal duties, when the 
mineral developments question was touched upon, it was in pursuance of my views 
contained in the above extract that the question of land was discussed. 

Upon my return from Cape Town as the matter was still then private, I conveyed 
to the leading Councillors of the Bamangwato Tribe your kind expression of wishing 
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to promote peace and good-will, and, if possible, to obviate litigation in this question. 
This was very greatly appreciated by all of us This Tribe is educated to regard the 
Government as a father, and to turn to the Government for assistance upon any 
difficulties which they encounter. 

With regard to Your Excellency's remark that while at Cape- Town I began " by 
asking for an area which comprised nearly all the Crown Land north of the Botlctle 
and east of the Nata Rivers that was of any value,” it will no doubt be remembered 
that I asked that the Tribe be given back an area of land hounded on the north by 
a straight line drawn from Makalamabelo (Makalamabcdi) to Thanut Seise (Damsetsc). 
Although this area can be regarded as half of the Crown Land north of the Botletle 
and the Nata Rivera, it is not all the land which is of any value in that Crown Land; 
as a nutter of fact there are certain parts in that portion"which I had excluded which 
are in all respects better than any of the parts asked for. I understood tlmt it was 
not possible to entertain this request owing to the magnitude of the area involved. 

On further conversation it was suggested that it may Ik- possible to give over an 
area of land. say. the land between the Nata and Maitengwe Rivers, a strip of land 
along the north bank of the Botletle between Rakops and the Great Makarikan (Makga* 
dikgadi) Lake. It will no doubt be remembered that I considered this area as of very 
little size, and I asked whether it would not be possible to give over:—An area of 
land north of the Botletle River in the vicinity of Menonkwena, both banks of the 
Botletle River, some land on the north of the Nata River which would secure to me 
both hanks of the Nata River. 

During these discussions Your Excellency informed me that it was not possible 
for him to consider an area of land in regions likely to he traversed by the proposed 
railway route. 

I said that I would like first to go and inspect the land north of the Nata and the 
Botletle River myself before continuing these discussions, and I understood that you 
would send soinol>ody to see and report upon this land. 

When this discussion wss resumed at Serowe on the 27th to 28th August last 1 
stated that we were not keen on going to law about the mineral concession if suitable 
land could be provided and added to our country. 

I Mated that as a result of my recent inspection I hail found out that the land 
between Maitengwe and Nata Rivers, except the part of it on the Nata River, was 
practically useless. I still adhere to this statement I further stated that the land on 
the north of the Botletle River between Rakops and the Great Makarikan (Makgadi- 
kgadi) Salt Lake, waa in fact the Makgadikgadi and as such was of very little value. I 
explained that only the prickly gras* grew on this land, that the soil was altogether 
useless for agricultural purposes, that the people living on or near that land could 
only plough in the bed of the river. Captain Clifford thereupon said that despite 
my" statements there were manv of my people who lived and ran their cattle on this 
land. I agreed that this was w>. but reaffirmed my statement that the jieople living 
in this area were only able to plough in the lied of the Botlctle River, and that their 
cattle lived on the prickly gras* which is not good for the cattle. I said that Captain 
Clifford’s own map compiled 1930 correctly shows the area in question right in the 
middle of the Sail lake. Evidence was thereupon called on this point, and I under¬ 
stood His Excellency to say it appears this land was not as good as it was thought 
to be. . 

When the discussion was afterwards continued on this point I was shown u list 
of a number of people who were said to live and l>e grazing their cattle in this area. 
It will be remembered that I made no comment! upon the list presented. I wish to 
explain that I have been aware that the cattle belonging to my people grazed on the 
land north of the Botletle River, and that some of the people ploughed on the bed 
of the river close to its northern bank, but I have not lx-en aware that any of my 
people had villages or huts Built on this Crown Land. I have since made out that 
” small area of the Crown Lands north of the river between Rakops and Gomo ” 
(Xomo) which is said to contain inv people is an island in the Botletle River. Between 
Rakops and Mopipi the Botletle River breaks off into two rivCTs of the same size 
leaving an area between them of over a mile in width It is between these two 
streams where there are villages and huts belonging to my people. I have to explain 
and state that not only the people living there but all of us are quite unconscious that 
wc have villages in the Crown Land; we have always regarded the stream on the 
north as the true Boundary . , , . 

It is true that during the discussion certain two headmen who were questioned 
suited that if the cattle belonging to the Bamangwato. which so far have been grazing 
on the land north of the Botletle River, were turned off this land, they would have 
nowhere else to go. But while on the subject of the value of the land in question 
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between Rakops and Mopipi, it will no doubt be recollected that during the discussions 
1 H ate d to Your Excellency that there was uo possibility of any European Settler 
over buying thia land, the land ia of very little value owing to iu Makgadikgadi 
formation. 1 still adhere to this statement. 

On the flirt day of the discussions I asked that the Tribe be given land bounded 
on the north by a line drawn along the road from Nata to Xekati and from Xekati 
a straight line passing through the Maotomabe (Mavlobabi), Xaasane (Guasani), 
Chaaxura (Segara) pans through Chumaa to Mopipi. I also asked for the land lying 
between Sebonini (Zebunana) and the Nata Rivers, the land bounded by a straight lint- 
drawn from Menoakwena on the Rotletie River to Tubukai (Xubukai) pan and then 
drawn straight west from Xubukai to the Bata wans Border. 

It was replied that with regard to the land in the vicinity of Xaasane, Maotomabe, 
Chaaxura, Ac., consideration for future railway developments precluded any enter¬ 
tainment for any discussion regarding these parts, and was thereupon explained to 
me tliat the anticipated railway routes would be—one from Matotse through Deka to 
Rakops, the other from Dcti through Tlumasanka, Maotobabi, Tagu to Rakops. 1 
do not remember any definite reference being made regarding the land between 
Sebonini and the Nata Rivers, the land round Xekati. on the first day of the discus¬ 
sions at Serowo. 

With regard to the area including Xubukai, I understood that subject to the 
Secretary of Slate’s approval, that as there was no proposed railway route which 
passed through that area, it may be possible to let me have the land lM.un.led by a 
straight line drawn from Menoakwena on the Botletle River to Kodiukam (Xhudiakain) 
the line would include Tubukai, and would then Ik* drawn straight to the Ratawana 
border; this urea, it was definitely stated, would not only give me Tubukai, hut would 
also give mo land round Tubukai. 

When the discussions were continued at Palapve Road on the 28th August last, 
I understood that Your Excellency may he prepared to allow me. subject to Secretary 
of State's approval, an area of land bounded <»n the north by a straight line drawn 
from Madsiara (Matsiara) on the Xata River to Xekati, and from Xekati due west until 
it strikes the chain of pans running from the Great Makgadikgadi Like toward* Metae- 
mathuko (Melsebothoko), then south along the eastern edge of the Makgadikgadi until 
it includes the Thaba'tskudu area. Ac.; on this point I explained that the land from 
Xekati to the north of Xekati was good land, but that the land south of Xekati was of 
very little value owing to its Salt 1-ake formation and the sand l>elt Mwcen Xata and 
Xekati. There was also reference made while on this point about Mumpswe area, and 
I stated that the land from Mumpswe to the north of Mumpswe was good land. 

With regard to the land between the Nata and the Selwmini. Captain Clifford 
stated that this area was not surveyed. But there was quite a lengthy discussion 
regarding Sebonini area, in the midst of which I had occasion to leave the discussion 
to get information from my people upon a certain point. It was upon my return 
that I got a definite reply that the land between Sebonini and Nata could not be 
considered, and it may he recollected that from thence onward with the discussions 
I was very greatly disappointed. 

To sum up ray representations on the land question :— 

While at Cope Town I asked whether it would In* possible for the Tril*e to be 
given back, subject to my first inserting the land north of the Botletle and the Xata 
Rivers:— 

(1) The land between the Maitengwe and the Nata Rivers. 

(2) An area of land north of the Xata River to allow me to have l*>th bank* 
of the Nata River. 

(3) An area of land north of the Botletle River between north of Rakops. 
Mopipi and the Great Makgadikgadi. 

(4) After making allowance for the river frontage likely to be traversed by 
the Railway routes. I asked that we be given »>oth banks of the Botletle 
River. 

(6) An area of land in the neighbourhood of Menoakwena 

On the 27th to 28th August last, having inspected the Oown Land in question 
1 asked to be given back 


S An area of land betwoon the Sebonini and the Xata Rivers. 

An area of land bounded on the north by a straight line running along the 
road from Nata at Matsiara to Xekati. thence from Xekati due west to 
Maotomabe (Mavlobabi). Xaasane (Guasani). thence from Xaasane due 
south to Sagara. Chumaa to the Botletle River, striking the river at Mopipi. 


With reference to Your Excellency's just remark that any alternative offers of 
land were conceived on very generous lines, I should like to explain Uiat taking the 
magnitude of the area involved, it is indeed a generous offer, but to those who have 
had occasion to inspect the land in question I should frankly state that more than 
hatf of the land offered would prove of very little, if any, use at all to the Tribe 

I he result of the interview at Serowo and Palapye Road were fully explained 
to the Bamangwato Tribe in a Kgotla meeting before and after the receipt of your 
letter of the 30th August. 1930. F 3 

Th fff * ix of land involved in the offer of the Government, namely 

(1) The bnd lying between the Xata and Maitengwe Rivers. 

(2) 'Die land to the north of the Botletle River lying between Rakops and the 
Makarikari Lake, and bounded on the north by a straight line running 
from Rakops in an easterly directly to a beacon to be erected in longitude 
24 u 40' and latitude 21 6 and thence by a straight line approximately 
5al?Uk° ***** course of the Botletle River until it strikes the Makarikari 

(3) The land north of the Botletle River between a line running due north from 
Menoakwena for an agreed distance, say. 25 miles. 

(4) The land comprised within the following boundaries: on the south the 
Botletle River, on the east n line running from Menoakwena to Tubukai, 
on the north a line running due west from Tubukai to the Balawana border. 
This includes the Tubukai area. 

(6) The land bounded as follows: on the north by a line commencing at a |M»int 
on the Nata River near the junction of the Nata River and Madsiara Roads, 
and thence drawn direct to X'kate, and thence due west until it strikes 
the cluin of pans running from the Makarikari Salt Lake towards Metso* 
matluko. thence down the eastern edge of Ihut branch of the Makarikari 
known as the Mokoainoto (including Thaba’tskudu) until it reaches the 
boundary of the Bamangwato Reserve near the village of Mekomxaua, 
thence east along the present l*oundarv of the Reserve back to the starting 
point on the Nata River. 

(6) The land between the Makarikari Like and straight lines drawn from Mad¬ 
siara through Mabole to Mumpswe, and thence due west to the chain of 
pans running from the Makarikari Salt Like to Metseinatlukd, thenco 
down the eastern edge of that branch of the Makarikari known as the 
Mokoamoto (including Thaba’tskudu) until it reaches the present boundaiy 
of the Bamangwato Reserve near the village of Mekomxana, thence east 
■long the present boundary of the Reserve back to the starting |K*int at 
Madsiara. 

We arc not able to receive these offers in the way they have been marked out. 
but we request to lw allowed to pick out any four areas from the six. 

We still request that the land between the Sclionini and the Nata Rivers be given 
over to us as there are no obstacles regarding this land, placed by the anticipated 
Railway developments. Of all the areas offered this area, although probably smallest 
in sixe, is the only area which would prove of real material lienolit to the Tribe. 

I have been negotiating this question on behalf of the Tribe with the assumption 
that the mineral right* of any Crown Land which might be granted to us would belong 
to the Tribe. The intimation that the mineral rights on the Crown Lend in question 
would be reserved by the Government has caused great surprise, and in fact a definite 
and expressed change of attitude a* far as the Tribe is concerned, as it brings mining 
into the new areas. We ask that this condition he taken out. 

Finally. 1 request that in order to come to a definite finality on this subject, I he 
granted a final personal interview with Your Excellency at Cape. 

I beg. Ac., 

TaiiKKF.ni Kiiama, 

To His Excellency Acting Paramount fliief of the Bamangwato Tribe. 

Sir Herbert Stanley. 

High Commissioner. 

Copy of Telegram. 

High Commissioner. Pretoria. 

No. 236. 24th September. Answer received from Tshekedi to Your Excel¬ 
lency’s letter of 30th August is being forwarded by next mail. Answer is unsatis¬ 
factory. He demands to be allowed to select any four out of six areas covered by 
Your Excellency’s proposals, and in addition land between Scl»onini and Nata. Ho 
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further claim* retention of mining rights in land ceded, and asks for interview with 
Your Excellency " in order to come to definite finality.” 


Enclosure 2 in No. 94. 

High Commissioner's Office, 

Mr Fribnd, Pretoria, 28th September, 1931. 

I uavk received your letter of the 22nd September, and I note from its contents 
that none of the four alternative offers of Crown Land to the north of the Bamangwato 
Deserve, which (subject to the approval of the Secretary of State in respect of three 
of them) I made to you in my letter of the 30th August, appears to be acceptable 
to yourself and your people. 

I stated quite clearly in my above-mentioned letter that I should not be able 
to contemplate any offer exceeding the respective areas and delimitations which 1 
had specified 

I have no wish to press the offer of any of these alternatives upon you and your 
people. The offer was not made with the object of securing any direct gain or advan¬ 
tage to the Government. You and your people have not been asked to give the 
Government anything in return. The offer, if accepted, would take effect in the 
event of your coining to such an arrangement with the British South Africa Company 
as would enable the Company to make to the Government a compensatory payment 
in the form of a relatively small area of land which the Government would use. 
not for its own benefit, but for the benefit of a Tribe living in the southern portion 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. The offer was made solely with the intention of 
helping you and your people to effect an amicable settlement of your dispute with the 
British South Africa Company, and thus to avoid the uncertainty, the unpleasantness 
and the expense of litigation. You were entirely at liberty to accept, or to decline 
to accept, the offer. If I interpret your letter correctly as a rejection of the offer. 
I fear I can offer you nothing better, and the position will remain as it was l»efore 
the offer was made. Tho Government is not directly concerned in your dispute with 
the British South Africa Company. 

I do not propose to express any opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of a 
decision to roiott the offer, nnd I think it unnecessary to discus* further the details 
of an offor which does not appear to be acceptable to you. I feel constrained, how¬ 
ever, to point out, with reforenco to the last paragraph but one of your letter, that 
during our discussions at (kpc Town I told you plainly that the Crown would reserve 
the mineral rights over any land which it might grant to you and your people under 
any such arrangement as was contemplated. We had at the time some conversation 
of this point, which seem* to have escaped your recollection. 

I shall he away from Pretoria for about ten days at the beginning of October. 
I expect to be back in Pretoria by the middle of that month, and if you desire to see 
mo, I shall Ik* willing to sec vnu then on a date which can be arranged through the 
Resident Commissioner, but f should wish it to be understood that I should not be 
prepared to engage in any process of bargaining, and that I could hold out no hope 
of any amplification of the offer made to you in my letter of the 30th August. 

I am. &c., 

H. J. STANLEY. 

To Chief Tshekedi Kharaa. High Commissioner 

Acting Chief of the Bamangwato. 

Serowo. 


10141 / 105 . 

No. 96. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 10th November, 1931 ) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 661.) High Commissioner's Office, 

Sib, Pretoria. 21*t October. 1931. 

With reference to my telegram No. 142 of the 19th October.* I have the 
honour to transmit herewith ten copies of the draft Bechuanaland Protectorate Mining 


• 10141/104: not printed. 
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Proclamation* and of the explanatory Memorandum* on the Proclamation in tlie form 
in which they were published in my Official Gazette on the 16th instant. 

I have, Ac., 

H. J. STANLEY, 

High Commissioner. 


20285 / 18 . 


No. 96. 
TELEGRAM 


from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 2.21 p.m., 1st December, 1931.) 

[Answered by So. 97.] 

No. 167. 1st December. Your telegram of tho 16th October, No. 124.t After 
further personal discussion with Tshekedi, I have oome to provisional agreement with 
him, subject to confirmation by the Tribe of which there is no reasonable doubt, and to 
vour approval, and conditional, of course, upon satisfactory agreement between tho 
Chief and the British South Africa Company. Chief was specially concerned, reason¬ 
ably as I think, to secure access to eventual Walvis Bay railway'lino for cattle in the 
north-western portion of the Bamangwato Reserve from where trekking beasts to 
Rakops hardly practicable. Under the provisional agreement Tribe would have added 
to its Reserve area No. 2 in offer descrilied as C. in enclosure to my despatch of the 
16th September, No. 484,J and instead of area No. 1 of C. a strip of approximately 
similar acreage westward of the northern arm of Makarikari Lake from intersection of 
it* western edge and Nkate-Tubukai Road liounded on the north by that road either for 
fifty miles with width of 16 miles of for 40 miles with width of 20 miles at the option 
of the Chief to be signified after inspection of land by him. Agreement is subject to 
the following conditions (1) if as now seems more probable western trace of the proposed 
railway (viz. . Matetri to Rakops) is eventually adopted Government would so far as prac¬ 
ticable provide cattle route from the western boundary of the strip to the railwav, or if 
the western trace intersects strip Tribe would surrender to the Crown such land as lays 
west of the railway receiving in compensation equal area southward of the strip but not 
along th.- railway; (2) if the eastern trace (viz., Dett to Rakops) adopted and if it 
traverses the strip. Tnbe would surrender without compensation land for railway pur¬ 
poses as in Section 3 of Proclamation No. 26 of 1896; (3) mineral rights in area No. 2 
of offer 0. and in westward strip would lie reserved to the Crown, but undertaking 
would he given that before the minerals therein were ceded or developed Chief and 
Tribe would be afforded opportunity of submitting [? group or groups omitted] which 
would be considered before dcci«ion reached; (I) Chief and Tribe would surrender 
any claim to bunting rights outside their Reserve. 

Resident Commissioner and I think this a satisfactory arrangement, and the Chief, 
who 5eems well pleased, is opening tentative negotiations with tho British South Africa 
Company. I hope that von will approve agreement. Please telegraph as soon ns 
possible Recent death of Chief Oalierone makes it more than ever desirable to secure 
land in the Southern Protectorate conditionally promised by the British South Africa 
Company.—S taxt.kt. _ 


20285 ' 18 . 

No. 97. 
TELEGRAM 


to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. . 

(Sent 7.30 p.m., 3rd December, 1931.) 

[Answered by So. 98.] 

. » So li 2 -. YoiB of lb ® December. No. 167.8 I approve. I assume 

that Acting Chief and Tribe fully realize that construction of railwav line to Walvis Bav 
is entirely uncertain.— Thomas. 


• X<* print«d b.r. t Xo. 93. J Xo. 01. # Xo. 9fl 
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20285/19 


No. 98. 
TELEGRAM 


from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 10.45 a m., 4th December, 1931.) 

No. 169. 4to December. Your telegram of 3rd December, No. 142.* Chief 
fully understands that it is quite uncertain whether and when Walvis Bav line will be 
built. I specially reminded him of this at our recent interview at whiefi some of his 
Councillors were present. Understand his negotiations with British South Africa Com¬ 
pany progressing satisfactorily.— Stanley. 


10141 / 110 . 

No. 99. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 16th December, 1931.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 603.) 

Sir, High Commissioner’s Office, Cape Town. 26th November, 1931. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a letter which lias been received 
from the Secretary of De Beers Consolidated Mines Limited, Kimberley, inquiring 
whether it would bo possible, after promulgation of the draft Mining Proclamation for 
the Bcchunnaland Protectorate, for his Company to acquire a Crown Grant under 
Clause 36 of the Proclamation in respect of diamond prospecting and mining over the 
area not already held under concession by the British South Africa Company. 

2. As Sir Robert Kotxi who has acted a* mining adviser to this Office in connexion 
with the preparation of the draft mining law for the Protectorate is a Director of the 
Do Beers Company, it is not open to me to consult him in this matter. I should be 
obliged, therefore, if the authorities of the Imperial Institute could be asked whether 
they would kindly give me the benefit of their advice upon the proposals submitted by 
the Company and of any suggestions which they may feel able to make. 

3. I would observe that in the consideration of any scheme for diamond mining 
in the Protectorate it would seem preferable on general grounds, and especially in view 
of the importance of protecting the interests of the native jiopulation, to deal with a 
resjxmsible company like De Beers, and thereby obviate anything in the nature of a 
“ diamond rush ” by irresponsible persons which has frequently taken place in South 
Africa when diamond areas have been thrown open to the public. A further argument 
in favour of entering into an agreement with the De Beer* Company, if satisfactory 
terms can be arranged, is that by this means it would lie possible to avoid the risk, which 
would lie entailed if mining for diamond* were undertaken by a number of small 
speculators, of disturbing the diamond market; but it will of course be necessary that 
we should be assured that, in the event of a discovery of diamonds in the territory, a 
reasonable share of the " diamond quota," having regard to the nature and extent of 
any such discovery, will be secured to the Protectorate. 

4. An early reply would be greatly appreciated. 

I have. &c.. 

H. J. STANLEY, 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure in No. 99. 

I)k Bkkrh Consolidated Mines Limited. 

8 ir. Kimberley, South Africa. 30th September. 1931. 

Actino under instructions from my Board, I have the honour to inquire whether 
it would be possible, after promulgation of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Mining Pro¬ 
clamation, for my Company to acquire a Crown Grant under Section 36, in respect of 

• No. 97. 
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diamond prospecting and mining over the area not already held under concession by 
the Chartered Company. As you are aware, the Chartered Company lias ceded the 
rights to diamonds in the area held under concession to it to my Company, and my 
Company desires to acauire similar rights in respect of the remainder of the Protectorate, 
or a selected portion thereof, in so far as this may be possible. 

At this stage it appears premature to submit a draft Crown Grant, and the drafting 
of such a Crown Grant may well be deferred until the principle luis l>ecn approved by 
the High Commissioner. It is, however, suggested that the following might be the 
chief provisions of the Crown Grant:— 

(а) The Crown Grant to lie for a period of 10 years, with the right of renewal 

for a further period of 10 years. The area lo lie covered by the Grant to 
be agreed upon after further negotiation. 

(б) The Grantee to undertake to spend, from a date to lie agreed upon, at least 

£3,000 per annum on prospecting for diamonds, either by himself or in 
conjunction with the holders of prospecting rights for other minerals over 
the same territory. 

(c) Tlie Grantee to liavc the right lo peg alluvial claims as if he were the holder 

of a mineral concession, and otherwise to have the rights prescribed in 
Part VI of the Proclamation. 

(d) The Grantee to work alluvial diamond claims and pipes discovered and 
pegged on a scale satisfactory to the High Commissioner, but such that 
the production is not to exceed 6 per cent, of the total value of diamonds 

C hased by the Diamond Corporation from Union and South-West pro- 
rs. 

(e) The Grantee to pay from the date referred to in (6) a rental 3d. per square 
mile for the area over which he holds prospecting rights, provided that he 
may. when jaying the rental for any one year, abandon any designated 
portion of i*uch area, whereupon the rental shpll be diminished accordingly, 
and provided further that the rental shall lie diminished by the amount 
payable for claim licences within the area still held under prospecting rights 
under Sub-section (1) of Section 11. 

With reference to (h). it is thought that pro*|»ecting simultaneously for all minerals, 
including diamonds, would Ik* the most economical and satisfactory method of explora¬ 
tion. Such joint prospecting should cost about £10,000 a year, and the £3,000 aliovo 
mentioned would bo a suitable proportion in respect of diamonds. 

It i* though! by my Board that a rental of 3d. |»or square mile in respect of 
diamonds alone. I*ear* a fair relation to the Is. for all minerals referred to in Section 31 
of the Proclamation, especially in view of the fact that the Grant is to l»e for a shorter 
period than tin* 25 years referred to in Section 29. 

It is also suggested that if diamond discoveries of value are made, a total pro¬ 
duction should l>e agreed upon representing a certain percentage of the Union and 
South-We*t quota. 

If the High Commissioner will intimate whether he ift prepared to confer a Crown 
Grant as suggested, on the lines indicated above or on such other conditions as may Ik* 
agreed upon as suitable, my Company will submit a draft Grant for his approval. 

I have. &c., 

II. F. Lardnkr Burke, 

The Imperial Secretary, Secretary. 

High Commissioner’s Office. 

Pretoria. 


10141/111 


No. 100. 


DESPATCH 

from 

mOH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 15th December. 1931.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 605.) High Commissioner’s Office, 

Sir, Cape Town, 26th November, 1931. 

I have the honour to report, with reference to your despatch No. 382 of the 
30th September* on the subject of the Draft Mining Proclamation for the Bechuanaland 

•No. 90. 
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Protectorate, that further consideration has been given, in consultation with my Legal 
Adviser and Sir Robert Kotze, to the question of the amendment of Section 33 (1) of 
the Draft Proclamation in the light of Ihe suggestion contained in paragraph 6 of the 
letter of the 25th September from the Imperial Institute, of which a copy accompanied 
your despatch. 


2. I onclose herewith a copy of Minutes to and from my Legal Adviser, from 
which it will be observed that the additional proviso suggested by the Legal Committee 
is considered to bo unnecessary and might possibly prove embarrassing. I agree that 
in all the circumstances it would seem inadvisable to insert the suggested proviso. 

I have. &c.. 

H. J. STANLEY. 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 100. 

Legal Adviser. 

Pi.kahk see letter from the Imperial Institute in this file. 

In actual practice it is anticipated that Concessionaires, like the British South 
Africa Company, will transfer their prospecting rights over large areas of a concession 
to a mining company such as the Anglo-American Corporation for exploitation. The 
latter CVunpany would then undertake prospecting operations on a large scale, and in 
accordance with up-to-date methods. There would, of course, he no objection to the 
Concessionaire transferring his obligations as well as his rights to a reputable and sub¬ 
stantial concern like the Anglo-American Corporation. On the other hand the High 
Commissioner would doubtless decline to approve the transfer by a Concessionaire of 
either his rights or obligations to firms or individuals whose reputation was insufficiently 
established or whose linancial position was insubstantial. Alternatively he might 
consent to a Concessionaire transferring his pnuperting awl mining rujhit to others, 
hut might insist upon holding such Concessionaire responsible for his obligations under 
the concession. 

The intention of the section is that the power to withhold approval of a deed of 
concession implies that the High Commissioner may either arbitrarily withhold approval 
of a proposed concession or transfer or may make such approval subject to certain 
conditions to be embodied in the document of transfer or cession. Bearing in mind 
the standing of existing concession holders and the requirement that all future con¬ 
cessions must be approved by the High Commissioner, it doc* not seem to me that 
the additional safeguarding proviso suggested by the I.egal Committee of the Imperial 
Institute is really necessary. Moreover, as I have explained, occasions may arise 
when firms or individuals to whom it is proposed to transfer or code rights and obliga¬ 
tions under a concession arc just as reliable in status and as capable of discharging 
the obligations im|ioscd by a concession as the original Concessionaire. The advantage 
of the proposed proviso is that the obligations are made a liability on both the original 
Concessionaire and the Transferee. On the other hand a company which might wish 
to wind up it* interests in the Territory or was no longer in a financial position to 
retain them, would be compelled by the" proposed proviso to accept responsibility for 
the discharge of the obligations imposed by the concession for all time even if such 
company were no longer retaining any interest in the concession and was quite prepared 
to cede its rights and obligations to some other apprortd individual or concern fully, 
or even better, qualified to undertake them. It seems to me, therefore, that unless the 
object of the section is not considered to be adequately secured by the text as it 
stands, there is nothing to be gained by putting oltstacles in the way of enabling a 
Concessionaire to make suitable provision for winding up his affairs and transferring 
his rights and obligations to approved successors. 

I should he obliged if you would let me have your views on this question in 
consultation, if you consider it necessary, with Sir R. Kotze. 

B. E. H. CtirroKD. 

High Commissioner’s Office. 

Pretoria. 

9th November, 1931. 
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Enclosure 2 in No. 100. 

Imperial Secretary, 

I have discussed this question with Sir R. Kotze and we are in agreement with 
your Minute, that the additional proviso suggested by the Legal Committee is unneces¬ 
sary and in certain circumstances might be embarrassing. The High Commissioner’s 
consent would only be given in a case where he was satisfied as to the safeguarding 
of interests, and it would only be given subject to such conditions as would make 
this obligation binding on the Transferee. 

Patrick Duncan. 
19th November. 1931. 


10141 / 118 . 

No. 101. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 15th December, 1931.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No 607.) 

SlR, High Commissioner's Office. Cape Town, 27th November, 1931. 

With reference to uiy despatch No. 508 of the 30th September* regarding the 
alternative offer* which I made to Acting Chief Tshckedi, subject to certain conditions, 
of Crown land north of the Bamangwuto Reserve, I liavo the honour to report that I 
have received through the Resident Commissioner a letter from the Chief, of which I 
attach a copy, asking that I should grant him a personal interview and staling that he 
proposed to bring with him four or five leading Councillors of the tribe, in order that 
" they should hear for themselves the final steps to l>o taken in regard to the pro|*o*als 
upon land question." 1 have arranged to receive the Chief at my Office here this 
afternoon. 

2. In this connexion the Chief has again sought the advice and assistance of 
Mr. I) M. Buchanan, K.C., who acted as his adviser during the earlier negotiations for 
the revision of the Khama concession and in regard to the question of mining in the 
Bamangwato Reserve, and I forward herewith a copy of a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. Buchanan asking, on behalf of the Chief, for an explanation of certain of the 
provisions of the draft mining law for the Protectorate, together with a copy of the reply 
which, after consultation with my legal Adviser. I caused to lie sent to him. 

3. It will l»e observed that, in order to make it clear that it was not the intention 
of the High Commissioner to take power to throw open to mining operations, without 
the consent of the Chief, any area in a Native Reserve which was not subject to a mineral 
concession. I have promised to seek your approval of the insertion of the following 
proviso at the end of Clause 6 (3) of the Draft Proclamation, viz. :— 

" provided that in the Case of any area included in a Native Reserve but not subject 
to a mineral concession the withholding of such authorization by the owner shall 
not be subject to the approval of the High Commissioner.” 

4. I have also agreed to ask you to consent to the insertion of the following words 
at the end of Sub-Clause (I) of Clause 28 :— 

" provided that any such royalties paid in respect of claims on any area included 
in a Native Reserve but not subject to a mineral concession, which lias been thrown 
open to public pr-wpecling under the provisions of Section 6 (3) of this Proclama¬ 
tion. stall be used for the benefit of the tribe occupying such Reserve." 

Under Clause 28 as it now stands it is provided that the holder of any claims other 
than claims in mineral concessions or in private lands shall pay royalties’to the Crown, 
and in the event of all or part of a mineral concession being thrown open to public 
prospecting the obligation to pay royalties is to apply, except that the royalties are to 
be payable to the holder of the concession. It seems only reasonable, in the event of 
any area in a Native Reserve not subject to a mineral concession being thrown open 
to public pros|»ecting. that the royalties should be used for the benefit of the tribe 
occupying the Reserve. 

5. Prior to the receipt bv Mr. Buchanan of the reply to his letter, he communi 
cated with the Acting Imperial Secretary by telephone and suggested that in view of 


• No. 9*. 



ray forthcoming interview with Tshekedi it might be helpful if he (Mr. Buchanan) could 
have an informal talk with me. I agreed to receive him for this purpose and he came 
to see me on the 25th instant. I gathered from him that there seemed to be some 
prospect of reaching an amicable settlement both in regard to the British South Africa 
Company’s mineral concession over the Bainangwato Reserve and the question of mining 
development generally, and this view would appear to be confirmed, to some extent at 
any rate, by the term’s of Tshekedi’s enclosed letter and by the fact tliat I jo is bringing 
some of his* leading Councillors to be present at his interview with me this afternoon. 
In the course of my conversation with Mr. Buchanan he suggested with reference to 
Clause 35 (4) of the Draft Mining Proclamation tliat the provision tliat the consent of 
the Chief should be required in the case of any Crown Grant made in respect of a 
Native Reserve might perhaps be amended by the substitution of the word “ owner ” 
for the word " Chief ” and by the addition of a proviso similar to that which it is 
proposed to insert at the end of Clause 6 (3). I said that if you saw no objection to 
the proposed alteration in the case of Claus.- 6 (3) I was disposed to agree that a similar 
amendment of Clause 35 (4) would be desirable, inasmuch as it would have the effect, 
which I gathered was the object of Mr. Buchanan's suggestion, of placing the respon¬ 
sibility for the consent to the issue of a Crown Grant in respect of a Native Reserve 
upon the Chief and tribe instead of upon the Chief personally. 

I». Another point raised by Mr. Buchanan was whether, in the event of diamond 
mining on a Native Reserve not the subject of a concession, the royalty (or some portion 
of it) provided forin Clause 43 of the Draft Proclamation might !*• used for the benefit 
of the tribe as is contemplated in the case of mining under any Crown Grant made in 
terms of Clause 35 (4). and as 1 now propose should In* done also under tlie suggested 
proviso to Clause 28 (1). 1 told him that I was sympathetically disposed towards this 
suggestion, and that it would receive consideration. 

7. I will address a further report to you after my interview with Tshekedi. 

I have, Ac., 

H. J. STANLEY. 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure I in 101. 

Kootla r.A Kooai. 

Gamanwato. 

Mr Fribnd, Serowe, Bechuanaland, 10th November. 1931. 

The Mineral Conception. 

I uavr the honour to acknowledge and thank Your Excellency for your letter 
of the 28th September last, on the above subject. 

In reference to Your Excellency’s last paragraph, it is still my desire and humble 
request to be afforded an opportunity of a personal interview with your Excellency, and 
should such an interview Ik* granted it is my intention to lake with me four or five leading 
Councillors of the Tribe that they should hear for themselves the liual steps to be taken 
in regard to the proposals upon land question. 

With greetings. Ac., 

Thiikkkdi Khama. 

To His Excellency 

The High Commissioner 

for the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


Enclosure 2 in 101. 

Temple Chambers, 4. Wale Street, 

Your Excellency, Cape Town, 6th November. 1931. 

Chief Thiikkkdi Khama has consulted me with regard to the published draft of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate Mining law following a telegram dated 20th October 
from His Excellency the High Commissioner to the Magistrate at Serowe, by whom the 
contents were duly 'conveyed to Tshekedi. Prior to giving an opinion there are a few 
points which I should be glad if Your Excellency would clarify, as my own interpretation 
of the Regulations may not coincide with what Your Excellency purjKxses to convey by 
such Regulations. 

I. The first turns upon the meaning of the definition of " Owner," more par¬ 
ticularly the words applicable to Chief Tshekedi and his Tribe, namely. “ in respect of 
land in Native Reserves means the Chief and the Tribe concerned subject to the approval 
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of the High Commissioner in the case of any alienation or consent given or withheld 
under this Proclamation.” 

The ambiguity is caused by the "or withheld.” Regulation 6 (3) provides that 
no land shall be thrown open to public prospecting without the written authority of the 
owner. Is it intended by this Regulation to enforce Mining in the Bainangwato Reserve 
even though the Chief and Tril*o succeed in legally terminating the 1893 Concession 
and object to mining taking place in their territory? If so, it is difficult to reconcile this 
with the assurance heretofore given to the Chief by the Government. 

Paragraph 4 of the Memorandum states that mining cannot lake place " without 
the consent of the High Commissioner and the Chief acting in concert,’’ but it scents to 
me that this is not reflected in the Draft Regulations themselves. 

Further, the Bainangwato Concession contains areas in which no prospecting or 
mining can take place without the cons. nl of the Chief, but Section 29 (2) would npnear 
to incorporate and apply Section 6 (3) which in turn incorporates and applies the afore¬ 
said definition clause. The same difficulty arises here also—Regulation 30 (4) seems to 
place no qualification on the Chief’s right to withhold consent. 

II. In the absence of a written Constitution defining the relationship between the 
Crown and the Bainangwato Tril*e and dealing with their respective rights, if any, to the 
minerals in the territory, but assuming they are vested in the Chief as Grantor of the 
1893 Concession—Regulation 28 provides that Royalties are to Ik- paid to the Crown 
which on the fare of it would be a confiscation of the Chief's said rights. I’nder the 
same regulation if the Chief cedes these rights to a third party the said Royalties are 
paid to such party. Further, Regulation 35 provides that the Royalties under a Crown 
Grant consented to by the Chief shall Ik* used for the benefit of the tribe occupying the 
Reserve, and Regulation 34 provides that mineral rights revert to the grantor of the 
mineral concession or his legal successor in title, i.e , the present Chief. These pro¬ 
visions do not appear to Ik* consistent and I should value Your Excellency’s statement 
as to whether this is accidental or of a set purjiosc. 

Ill No provision has l»<*en made that prior to Registration under Regulation 4. 
notice is to Ik* given of intention to Register any such concession to the grantor of the 
Concession ami tliat if any objection is lodged thereto no registration shall be effective 
until the Court lias adjudicated thereon. 

In the present case, acting on advice originally sought by the Government at the 
request of Chief Khama but only obtained during the Chieftainship of Sekgoma, the 
present Chief gave the notice referred to through the Government terminating the 
said Concession as at the end of Ik-cember. 1931. Should this Regulation 4 be put in 
force as drafted, it ap|H*ars to have the effect of shifting the onus of initiating legal 
proceedings from the British South Africa Company to the Chief, and incidentally of 
enabling the Company to mine so long as they can protract and delay the final legal 
decision, which if the advice obtained by the Government for the Chief proves correct 
they are not entitled to do after 31st DeccrnWr, 1931. 

I should greatly appreciate Your Excellency’s elucidation of the abovo points in 
order tliat my advice to the Chief may Ik* bawd upon correct deductions of the Govern¬ 
ment's intention. 

I have, Ac.. 

D. M. Buchanan 

To His Excellency 

The High Commissioner for South Africa. 

Pretoria. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 101. 

(No 2367.) 

Sib, High Commissioner's Office. Cape Town. 24th Novemlicr, 1931. 

I am desired by the High Commissioner to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 5th November in which you ask, for the information of Acting Chief Tshekedi, 
for an explanation of certain of the provisions of the draft mining law of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. 

2 The definition of " owner ” was designed to have the effect of giving the 
Chief and Tribe in certain matters the right to give or withhold consent, but the exercise 
of that right is to l»e made subject to the approval of the High Commissioner for the 
purpose of ensuring tliat it is exercised in the best interests of the natives. It was not. 
however, the intention of the nigh Commissioner to take powers which would enable 
him to throw open to mining operations, without the consent of the Chief, any area 
within a Native Reserve which was not subject to a mineral concession. In order to 





make this dear His Excellency is prepared to seek the Secretary of State’s approval of 
the insertion of the following proviso at the end of Clause 6 (3) of the draft Proclama¬ 
tion, viz.:— 

" provided that in the case of any area included in a Native Reserve but not 
subject to a mineral concession the withholding of such authorization by the owner 
shall not be subject to the approval of the High Commissioner." 

The consent of a Chief, or the withholding of such consent, to the issue of a Crown 
Grant under Clause 35 is not subject to the High Commissioner's approval. 

3. As regards Clause 28, His Excellency proposes to seek the Secretary of State's 
consent to the insertion of the following words at the end of Sub-Clause (1) 

" provided that any such royalties paid in respect of claims on any area included 
in a Native Reserve but not subject to a mineral concession, which has been thrown 
open to public prospecting under the provisions of Section 6 (3) of this Proclama¬ 
tion, shall be used for the benefit of the tribe occupying such Reserve." 

4. Provision will be made in the Regulations to lie issued under the Proclamation, 
requiring the Registrar, when application is made to register a concession, to notify 
the owner of the land over which the concession is granted and to give notice in the 
Gazette that such application has been made and that such registration will bo effected 
within a certain time unless objection is made. 

5. In the opinion of the High Commissioner the position in regard to the Khama 
Concession is that the onus of initiating legal proceeding* with a view to its determination 
rests at present on the Chief. The British South Africa Company liold* a concession 
signed by Chief Khama and formally approved by the Secretary of State, and the 
Company has hitherto tendered the payments required in terms of the concession, 
which payments, prior to 1931, have been accepted by the Chief. At present, there¬ 
fore. the Company is presumably entitled to exercise the rights granted by that con¬ 
cession unless and until the Chief is able, by legal process or otherwise, to effect iu 
determination At present there would not appear to bo anything to dol»ar the Company 
from commencing prospecting o|>eration* in the Bamangwato Reserve, and if the Chief 
should wish to prevent such operations, it would be for him to take such legal action 
as he might be advised would be necessary in that In-half. The High Commissioner 
therefore does not feel able to accept the view that the provisions of the draft Proclama¬ 
tion would shift the onus of initiating legal proceedings from the Company to the Chief, 
as that onus now rests on the Chief. 

I am, &c., 

Siiirmct Eai.km, 

„ . Acting Imperial Secretary. 

I). M. Buchanan, Esq., K.C. 


10141 / 114 . 


No. 102. 


DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 
(Received 28th December, 1931.) 


(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 632.) 

High Commissioner’s Office, 

9,R - Cape Town. 7th December. 1931. 

With reference to my telegram No. 164 of the 27th November* and No. 170 of 
the 6th instant,t I have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of a despatch} from the 
Resident Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate submitting a copy of a letter 
from Messrs. Coghlan and Welsh, Solicitor*. Bulawayo, protesting, on behalf of the 


• 10141/107: not prints. 
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Tati Company Limited, against the issue of the draft mining law for the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate unless the Tati District is specifically excluded therefrom. 

2. As intimated in my telegram of the 6th instant I am consulting mv Legal 
Adviser with regard to the reply to be returned to the Company’s solicitors. 

I have, &c., 

H. J. STANLEY, 

High Commissioner. 


Sub-Enclosure in No. 102. 

S,B - Agency Chambers, Bulawayo. 26th November, 1931. 

re Proposed Milling Proclamation, Itechuanaland Protectorate. 

We have the honour to be instructed by the Tati Company Limited, to address 
you with regard to the proposed Mining Proclamation published in the Official Gazette 
°f *1*93? C ° mmissioncr * or ^° ulh Africa undcr High Commissioner’s Notice No. 127 

As no doubt you are aware, the Tati Company Limited are the successors in title 
to the Tati Concessions Limited. 

Under High Commissioner's Proclamation No. 2 of 1911. the Tati Concessions 
Limited, iu successors and assigns, were confirmed in the full, free and undisturbed 
possession as owners of the land within the Tati District, which District was defined 
in Section 1 of that Proclamation. 

Section C of that Proclamation is as follows :— 

" the right to all minerals and precious stones under the land in the Tati 
District is reserved to the Tati Concessions Limited, and also the right of pros¬ 
pecting for and working the same but no mining operations shall be carried on 
under any land on which buildings have been erected or improvements made unless 
and until com|»en*ation has been paid for any loss to be sustained by the owner 
or owner* of such buildings or improvement* by reason of such operations and 
in the case of land reserved for the Rhodesia Railways Limited no prospecting or 
mining operations shall In* carried on in such manner as to interfere with the 
working and safety of the said line of railway or with any work* constructed for 
the purpos,-* of the said railway,” 

and Section 8 of that Proclamation is as follows :— 

" Nothing contained in this Proclamation or in any other law shall authorize 
the said Company to make or administer laws within the Tati District or to levy 
any rate tax licence duty or impost therein and all powers of legislation administra¬ 
tion and taxation are reserved to and remain vested in Hi* Majesty's High Com¬ 
missioner but nothing shall interfere with the right* of the Company as owners to 
grant or refuse to grant permission to prospect or mine upon their lands or to 
impose such condition* upon the grant of any such rights as they may think fit." 

By Deed of Transfer duly registered in the Office of the Registrar of Deeds at 
Mafeking transfer of the whole of the land referred to in the Proclamation was trans¬ 
ferred to the Tati Company Limited, who now own all the rights in and to such land 
and in and to the minerals referred to in Section 6 of the said Proclamation. We would 
draw your attention particularly to the concluding portion of Section 8 of the said 
Proclamation, which provides that nothing shall interfere with the rights of the Com- 

D as owners to grant or refuse to grant permission to prospect or mine upon their 
or to impose such conditions ujion the granting of any such rights as they may 
think fit. 

The Tati Company therefore have absolute ownership of the'mineral rights within 
the Tati District and are entitled to deal with such mineral rights in such a manner as 
they may from time to time think fit. 

Under the first portion of Schedule 2 to the said Proclamation No. 2 of 1911 the 
Tati Company retained the mining rights, including precious stones, under the land set 
apart for a native reserve, subject to the conditions contained in that Schedule, and 
under Section 9 of the Agreement set forth in Schedule 3 to the said Proclamation the 
Tati Company are preserved in the right to all minerals in and under land to be conveyed 
to the Railway Company, subject to the terms contained in Section 9 of the said 
Schedule. 
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It is therefore apparent that any Mining Proclamation which in any way interferes 
with the rights of the Tati Company to the minerals and precious stones under the land 
in the Tati District or which imposes any conditions upon the liolders of such mineral 
rights is in direct conflict with the provisions of the said Proclamation No. 2 of 1911. 

A reference to the proposed Mining Proclamation as published in the High Com¬ 
missioner’s Notice No. 127 of 1931 makes it apparent that if the provisions of that 
Mining Proclamation are applied to the Tali District they will seriously interfere with 
and affect the rights of the Tati Company to the mineral right* in the Tati District. 

Under Section 6 of the proposal Mining Proclamation power is granted to the 
High Commissioner by Notice in the Gazette from time to time to specify the areas 
within the Protectorate to which the Proclamation shall apply, and so far as we can 
see, there is nothing in the proposed Proclamation to prohibit the High Commissioner 
from at any time applying the provision* of the Mining Proclamation to the Tati District. 
The memorandum explaining certain provisions of the Draft Proclamation and which 
in published with the Draft Proclamation, in fact, make* specific reference to the mineral 
rights of the Tati Company, and in thin connexion we would refer you to the provision* 
of Sect ion 6 of that memorandum, which specifically states that a* soon a* the Proclama¬ 
tion ha* been applied to the Tati District prospecting and mining can only he carried out 
in accordance with the provision* of the Mining Proclamation, and the owner of the 
mineral right* will be required to take out a prospecting permit in accordance with the 
provision* of Section 37 of the Mining Proclamation. Such permit would only authorize 
the holder thereof and hi* authorized servant* to prospect, peg claims and mine on 
private land. 

A* no doubt you are well aware, the Tati Company Limited, and it* predecessor* 
in title, have issued Mining Regulation* under which any person may obtain the right 
to prospect and peg claim* and work claim* so pegged, and certain lee* and payment* 
are provided in such Mining Regulation* to lx* paid to the Tati Company limited. If 
the Tati District is brought within the provisions of the Mining Proclamation then all 
such fee* und licence* would In* payable to the Crown; only a portion of tin* fees 
accruing from site* would lx? paid to the owners of the land, but the royalties would in 
terms of Section 38 of the Proclamation In* paid to the liolders of the mineral right*. 
'Hie Tati Company therefore would lie greatly prejudiced by the Mining Proclamation 
being applied to the Tati District. 

Under Section 62 also no person could erect upon any claims any building* for the 
purpose of trading with the public, except when authorized by the Resident Commis¬ 
sioner. At the present lime the Tati Company are entitled to lease site* for trading 
purposes, and tint* are able to derive certain revenue, but they would Ik* dclurred from 
leasing site* situate on claims without the authority of the Resident Commissioner if 
the Mining Proclamation were applied to the Tati f>i«trict. 

We are, therefore, instructed by the Tali Company Limited to strongly protest 
against the proposed Mining Proclamation in so fsr as it may lie applied to* the Tali 
District, and to request that the Mining Proclamation Ik* *o amended a* to exclude from 
the operation thereof the whole of the Tati District, on the ground that it constitutes an 
interference with the right* of the Tati Company a* the owner of all mineral* and 
precious stones in the whole of such District. 

It would appear that it i* the intention that such Mining Proclamation should lie 
brought into force os from the last January, 1932. In order that our client* may be 
ablo to amplify their objections, we have the honour to ask that the bringing into force 
of such Mining Proclamation may lie held over to enable our client* to file such further 
objection* as they may consider necessary, and that such objections may be considered 
by His Excellency, the High Commissioner, before such Proclamation"^ brought into 
effect. We trust, however, that the protest already transmitted to you by our client* 

S cable from London and the protest set forth in this letter will Ik* sufficient to satisfy 
* Excellency that the Draft Mining Proclamation should he so amended a* to exclude 
the whole of the Tati District from the operation thereof. 

We have. Ac., 

CooHLAX A Welko. 

The Secretary to 

His Honour, the Resident Commissioner. 

Mafcking. 
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U.-CAPRIVI STRIP-DELIMITATION OF NORTHERN BOUNDARY. 

D. 945/27. - 

No. 103. 

MEMORANDUM BY MR. A. C. C. PARKINSON (Dominions Office) REGARDING 

THE CAPRIVI-ZIPFEL. 

1. (i) There was signed at Usbon on the 30th December, 1886, a declaration 
between Portugal and Germany respecting the delimitation of the jiossessions of the 
two countries and their respective Spheres of Influence in South Africa.* 

Article I of this Declaration deals with the boundary line in South West Africa : 
it reads a* follows:— 

’• The boundary line between the Portuguese and German possessions in 
South West Africa shall follow the course of the River Kunenc from its mouth 
U> the cataracts which are formed by tliat river to the south of Humbc when cross¬ 
ing the range of the Canni hills. From this point the line will ran along the 
parallel as far as the River Kubango, and thence it will continue along the course 
of the same river as far as Andara, which place is to remain within the sphere of 
German interests. From this place the boundary line will continue in a straight 
direction eastwards as far a* the rapids of Katuna. on the Zambesi.” 

By an “ additional article ” this Convention was to come into force and to be 
obligator)’ on the two Governments after it* approval by the Portuguese Cortes and 
after its official publication in the two countries. 

According to a footnote the Convention was approved by Portuguese Law of 
13th July. 1887, and was published in the Official Journal of Lisbon, 21st July. 1887. 

The Foreign Office have no record of the publication of the Convention by the 
German Government, but it is clear that the German Government definitely accepted 
it (cf. German note quoted in 21 (ii) infra). 

(ii) A Portuguese Yellow Bookt contains correspondence relative to the negotia¬ 
tion* leading up to the Convention signed on the 30th December, 1886. 

It i* of interest to note that the declaration a* signed was the German " contra- 
projecto”: in the Portuguese ” projecto de tratado." Article I was somewhat 
differently worded : the boundary after reaching Andara and leaving that place* subject 
to the German protectorate was to go ” par uni parallclo at/ 4 internecine d’esta linha 
com o rio XatnlH-zi*, proximo do* rapidox de Katiina.” 

Had the Portuguese version been adopted, it would have proved to be impossible 
in fact to delimit the boundary a* described, seeing that the parallel of Andara is some 
35' south of the parallel of the Katiina rapid*. The adoption of the German counter- 
project presumably obviated thi* difficulty (whether nr not foreseen), a* the line goes 
" in a straight direction eastward* ” (" in gender Richtung ostlich " i* the German 
text and " cm linha recta na direccao de E.” i* the Portuguese text>—i.e.. a straight 
line in an easterly direction, which is not necessarily the same a* a line along n parallel 
of latitude which would go due east. 

2. (i) On the 1st July, 1890, there was signed at Berlin an Agreement between 
the British and German Government* rosi»ecting Africa and Heligoland.J Article III 
which relate* to the German Sphere of Influence in South 'Vest Africa read* a* 
follows:— 

In South West Africa the sphere in which the exercise of influence is 
reserved to Germany is bounded :— 

" Namaqualand, Damaraland, .j-c.—(1) To the south by a line commencing 
at the mouth of the Orange River, and ascending the north "bank of that river to 
the point of its intersection by the 20th degree of east longitude. 

" (2) To the east by a line commencing at the above-named point and follow¬ 
ing the 20th degree of east longitude to the point of its intersection by the 22ml 
parallel of south latitude, it runs eastward along that parallel to the point of it* 
intersection by the 21st degree of east longitude; thence it follows that degree 
northward to the point of its intersection by the 18th parallel of south latitude; 
it ran* eastward along tliat parallel till it reaches the River Hiobe; and descends 
the centre of the main channel of that river to it* junction with the Zambesi, 
where it terminate*. 

" German Access to the Zamberi .—It is understood that under this arrange 
ment Germany shall have free access from her Protectorate to the Zambesi by 
a strip of territory which shall at no point be less than 20 English miles in width", 
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" South Wett Africa. British Sphere of Influence. Rechuanaland, Kalahari, 
—The sphere in which the exercise of influence is reserved to Great Britain 
is bounded to the west and north-west by the above-mentioned line. 

" Lake Naomi .—It includes take Mgami. 

" Map.—The course of the above boundary is traced in general accordance 
with a map officially prepared for the British Government in 1889." 


N.B .—There is a footnote in Hertslet:— 

The map referred to was entitled Map of Matabililand and adjoining territories 
(Int. Div. No. 776, October, 1889). 

A tracing* of the relevant part of thi* map is annexed to this memorandum. 
Article VI of the Agreement reads as follows:— 

“ ISnei of Demarcation Subject to Modification. —All the lines of demarca¬ 
tion traced in Articles I to IV shall be subject to rectification by agreement between 
the two Powers, in accordance with local requirements.” 

(ii) In a despatch to Sir E. Malet in Berlin dated the 28th June, 1890,t enclosing 
tho draft of this Agreement, Sir Percy Anderson wrote as follows in regard to 
Article III:— 

" The territory hitherto assigned to neither Power extended from the 20th to 
the 24th degree of east longitude: in the present partition of interests a portion 
covering three degrees will be under British, the remainder covering one degree 
under German, influence. The provision, inserted in Article III, fora contingent 
rectification in order to give Germany access to the Zambesi, is inserted because 
m certain maps, Andara, which is the southern limit of the Portuguese sphere 
under tho arrangement with Germany, is placed south of the 18th parallel; in all 
the best maps, however, including one excellent chart prepared by the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office, which has been our principal authority, it is placed 
well to tho north of that parallel, and it is, consequently not probable that anv 
rectification will be required." 

(iii) As regards the maps used when this Agreement was negotiated 

The footnote in Hertslet indicates, as stated above, that the map referred to in 
Article III was " Int. Div. No. 776. October. 1889." 

The map reproduced in Hertslet to illustrate Article III is a reduction of another 
map, viz., " Int. Div. of the War Office Map No. 846 B." 

In this latter map, Andara is placed in about 17° 3(K south latitude—i.c.. con¬ 
siderably to the north of the 18th parallel, and the new Anglo-German boundary is 
shown as running duo east along the 18th parallel from the 21st meridian of East 
longitude until it meets the Kuando or Chobe River 

3. On the 10th June, 1906, the then King of Italy handed to the British 
Ambassador in Rome his arbitral decision} on the question at issue between Great 
Britain and Portugal respecting the western boundary of the Barotse Kingdom. 

The King’s award, so far ns concerns the south-west portion of the boundarv of 
the Barotse Kingdom, was as follows :— 

" The straight line lietween the Katima Rapids, on the a Zambesi, and the 
villagh of Andara, on the Okavango, as far as the point when’it meets the River 
Kwando; 

" Tlie eastern side of the lied of the upper waters of the Kwando. as far as 
the point of intersection with the 22nd meridian east of Greenwich." 


It will be noted that the boundary thus fixed from the Katima Rapids to the Kwando 
River coincides with the German-Portuguese boundary as settled in this particular area 
by the declaration of 30th December, 1886. 

4. In despatch No. 1367 of the 22nd December, 1902,8 the High Commissioner 
for South Africa (I/ml Milner) in discussing the territory in dispute between Lewanika 
and Sekgoma, pointed out that Germany was entitled, under the Agreements referred 
to above, to a strip extending from the South West African Protectorate to the Zambezi 
of a minimum width of 20 English miles. 

" The exact position of this strip." he wrote. " though fixed in the agree¬ 
ments. is really indeterminate, owing to the fact that the village of Andara, which 

• Not reproduced. ♦ Africa No. 6 (1890) (Cd. 6016). J Africa No. 5 (1905) (Cd. *584). 
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was supposed to be some way north of the 18 th parallel, has been found to lie 
slightly to the south of it. 

" Bul •* »* > can gather from a perusal of the agreements, the proper 

boundarv of the German strip would be on the north along the River Kubango, 
to the village of Andara or a point opposite to it. and thence in a straight line to 
the rapids of Katima on the Zambesi. 

OA I 0n , lhe “’“t 1 '’ c ,i . nt ‘ s,artin P from ,he 21st degree .if longitude, at a point 
, miles due south of the northern boundary, running parallel to the northern 
boundary at a distance of 20 miles till the Chobe is r. ached, and thence along 
the channel of that river to its junction with the Zambesi." 

*• - 1 ? 1 4® } h &' Commissioner was informed in a Confidential despatch of 

the 4th July. 1903. that while the delimitation of the strip would have advantages 
there was a decisive objection to delimitation at that time in view of the bearing of the 
dispute between Uwan-ka and Sekgoma on the claims which His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment were then discussing with the Portuguese Government. Pending the decision 
of the arbitrator it was thought undesirable to call attention in any wav to this part 
of the country. (See 3. supra, for the arbitral award.) 

6 ; In June, 1906 there was telegraphic correspondencet between the High 
Commissioner (Lord Sclbome) and the Secretary of State as to a visit of a German 
officer of the General Staff " to the point on the Zambesi where German territory 
touches that river. The object of the mission was described ns arising out of tho 
survey connected with the tnangnlation of South Africa. The High Commissioner 
was inform..! in a telegram of the 26th June, 1906, that there was no objection to 
such a visit, but that of course we should not be in any wav hound bv the geographical 
results of this officer’s mission when the time came for delimiting the German strip 
to the Zambesi. 1 

7. In despatch No. 1160 of the lltli December. 1906.} the High Commissioner 
(Lord S-lborne) forwarded a re|-.rt from the Resident Commissioner of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate urging that the delimitation of the German strip should bo under¬ 
taken as soon as possible, especially a* with the fane of the King of Italy’s Award 
H*° principal reason for delay had been removed. In the Resident Commissioner’s 
opmion the boundaries of the strip remained as described in I/m! Milner’s despatch 
of the 22nd December. 1902 (see 4. supra). 

The Resident Commissioner enclosed n report from Lieutenant G. A. Merry, tho 
Acting Magistrate at Tsau in Ngamiland. In this report, Lieutenant Merry showed 
that:— 

(a) Ix>bc!>e’s village, which had been thought by Sir Hamilton Gool<l-Adams§ 
to Ik- identical with Andara, was not identical with that place, and that 
the Andara of the Agreements was a point on the Okovango River about 
three miles north-west of tabeta’s existing village; 

(h) if it were decided that the channel of the Kwando (Chobe) River should 
form part of the boundary line on the south of the strip, Germany would 
have obtained a much wider strip of territory on the Zambesi than that to 
which she was entitled under the Anglo-Gorman Agreement, and in 
exchange for this territory conceded at the eastern end of the Strip, a 
reduction in the width of the Strip at the Andara end might be negotiated; 
(c) from the Protectorate point of view it was desirable to keep the southern 
lioundary of the Strip as far north as possible, as concession# in this area 
deprived I lie Batawana of territory which had hitherto most undoubtedly 
belonged to them. 

8. The despatch referred to in 7 was not answered until May, 1907, and in the 
meantime Malhibijiad l*ccome Chief of the Batawana. In a Confidential despatch of 
the 4th May, 1907,|| the High Commissioner was sent a copy‘of a letter of even dato 
to the Foreign Office In this letter it was pointed out that the demarcation of the 
southern boundary of the German strip would be a matter of no small difficulty, 
both because it must depend u|*on the demarcation of the northern boundary and 
because it would involve a curtailment of the reserve assigned to the Batawana. If. 
as was supposed when the Anglo-German Agreement was concluded, the German- 
Portuguese boundary was well to the north of the 18th parallel at all points, the 
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southern boundary would have followed the lsch parallel to the Chobe. But it now 
appeared that the Genuan-Portuguese boundary was further south than it was thought 
to be in 1890, and that at one point, at least—i.e., Amlara—the boundary would itself 
come south of the 18th parallel. His Majesty's Government were bound by the Agree¬ 
ment of 1890 to give Germany a strip not less than 20 miles in width from the 21st 
meridian to the Zambesi, but it did not follow that they were bound to withdraw south of 
the 18th parallel except where necessary to give a width of 20 miles. 'Hie southern 
boundary of the strip might therefore eventually be found to run along the 18 th parallel 
in places, dipping below it only where the German-Portuguese boundary approached 
within 20 miles of that parallel. The real question at issue therefore was not whether 
the Anglo-German boundary should be demarcated, but whether the time was propitious 
for the demarcation of the German-Portuguese boundary. Further, the Secretary <»f 
State would deem it prudent to consult the High Commissioner again, in view of the 
change in chieftainship of the Batawana, as to the possible effect «»f demarcation on 
the natives before approaching Germany in the matter. 

Tlie High Commissioner was accordingly asked, when the copy of this letter to 
the Foreign Office was sent to him, for a considered opinion on tlie probable attitude 
of the Batawana should any ste|»s be taken towards demarcation at present. 

9. The Foreign Office, while satisfied to await the High Commissioner's views, 
stated that they were not in a position to offer any observations on the subject of the 
Goiraun-Portuguesc boundary, which concerned principally those two Government*.• 
In reply to the Foreign Office, in a letter of the 27th July, 1907,t the Colonial Office 
again expressed the view Hint it would lie well to await the observations of the High 
Commissioner as to the probable effect of delimitation on the Batawana; but in the 
meantime urged that His Majesty's Government should be represented at any pro¬ 
ceedings connected with the tic-limitation of the German-Portuguese boundary to the 
north of the Strip, having regard to the reaction on the southern boundary of any 
deflection to the south (e.p., in order to obtain a " natural boundary ") of the 
northern boundary between Andara and the Kwando River 

10. The reply from the High Commissioner} on the question put to him was to 
the effect that there were strong reasons for considering that any such delimitation <»f 
the southern boundary of the strip would at that moment In- inexpedient. 

As an alternative, he urged that His Majesty's Government should lake most 
Seriously into consideration the nuestion of attempting to persuade the- German 
Government to exchange the strip tor a corresponding piece of territory taken out of 
the southern part of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

11. After correspondences between the Colonial Office and Foreign Office, in 
which it was decided that any such negotiations with the German Government should 
be kept separate from the negotiations relative to the Orange River boundary, the 
British Ambassador in Berlin, on instructions from His Majesty's Government, 
presented a note to the German Government dated the 22nd July. 1908,H in which 
the difficulties connected with the delimitation of the strip and the {tossiblc complica¬ 
tions arising out of the existence of such a strip were |»ointed nut; further, it was 
suggested that the strip was of no value either intrinsically or as a highway to the 
navigable water of the Zambesi, which was closed by the Katima rapids at the west 
end, while the Victoria Falls prevented vessels descending to the portion <*f the river 
running through Rhodesian territory. In the circumstances it was proposed that the 
strip in question should he ceded to Great Britain in exchange for the portion of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate lying between the 22ml parallel on the north, the 21st 
meridian on the east, an east and west line on the south passing through the point 
of intersection of the Nosop River with the 21st meridian, and the existing German 
boundary on the west. 

A copy of this note was sent to the High Commissioner in a Confidential despatch 
of the 13th August, 1908. 

12. In a despatch of the 14th August, 1908.1 the British Ambassador in Berlin 
forwarded the German Government's reply which was that it was impossible for that 
Government to agree to the proposal, as the value of the tract of territory offered 
corresponded in no respect to that of the district which the German Government was 
entitled to claim under the Agreement of the 1st July, 1890 
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In forwarding this reply, the Ambassador explained that Herr von lindequist 
had mentioned in the course of conversation at the Embassy that the Colonial Depart¬ 
ment were not opposed in principle to an exchange, hut that the territory offered 
was waterless and of no use to them. 

Further, in view of the German Government's categorical refusal to consider 
the offer, the Ambassador said that he had not put forward the modification in the 
offer telegraphed to him after the original instructions had been sent to him, viz., tlm 
Substitution of the 2*<th parallel to form the southern boundary' of the area offered 
in exclunge for the strip. 

13. In communicating to the High Commissioner the German Government's 
reply, the Secretary of State observed* that there was at the present time no opportunity 
of supplementing the offer bv means of territory elsewhere in the Empire, and unless 
the High Commissioner could suggest more valuable consideration to be offered to 
Germany in the Bechuanaland Protectorate itself, it would appear necessary to leave 
matters for the presect as they were. 

14 Meanwhile, certain arrangements had been made locally with the Governor 
of German South West Africa f<*r the policing of the Caprivi Strip, which had been a 
veritable *' Alsatia" In asking for more detailed information on this subject, the 
Secretary of State observed to the High Commissioner in his despatch Confidential (2) 
of the 2nd January. 1909.t that these measures, necessary as they were in the cause 
of order, might cause trouble with the Batawana, and appeared to render it impossible 
to defer further the Question of delimiting the boundary, and that unless the High 
Commissioner had any further suggestion to make as to the offer of territory in exchange 
for the strip, the German Government would have to he approached without delay 
with a view to the delimitation of the boundary. 

lo. In a Confidential despatch of the 8t!i February, 1909,} the High Commis¬ 
sioner said that the only possible extension of his previous offer could he the piece 
of Cape Colony lying between the Nosop River and tlie 20th meridian, hut that until 
South Africa wan unified, he did not think there was any use in raising the question. 
Tlie idea of giving up Walfuch Bay fur the Caprivi Strip—or for anything else—was 
wbolls out of the question. 

If*. In a letter to the Foreign Office of the 18th March, 1909,§ the Colonial 
Office acknowledged a letter forwarding a copy of a map of the territory between the 
Okavango River and the Zambesi about to he published by the German Government. 
This map was " Karte ik % GehitU zwirehen Okawango und Sanihesi (Caprivi Zipfcl) 
nach den Aufnahmen von Frans Seiner in den Jahren 190f»-190fi." printed by Dietrich 
Reimer (Ernst Vohscn), Berlin. It is numbered " South Africa—N'o. 71 " in the 
Dominions Office library. A tracing of the relevant |*art of this map is annexed to 
this memorandum.!| The Colonial Office |>ointcd out that tho map followed earlier 
German map* in making the southern boundary of the Strip run parallel to the 
18lh parallel between the 21*t meridian and the River Chobe, the effect of which was 
an implied claim to an area clearly of greater width than the 2 <> mile* laid down in 
the Agreement of 1st July, 1890. Tlie claim to an area of the extent shown in tho 
German map was one which His Majesty’s Government would have good grounds for 
resitting if the question of the delimitation of the Anglo-German boundary in that 
region were to arise. For reasons connected with the state of affairs in the Batawana 
Reserve, it did not appear necessary or desirable at the prerent moment to enter into 
a general discussion of the question with the German Government, but it was suggested 
that it would he advisable to communicate to the German Government copies of n map 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate prepared by the Director of Military Operations, 
which indicated the view which His Majesty’s Government had held as to the proper 
{tosition of the boundary; otherwise, if the matter should come before a Court of 
Arbitration, the German map might he quoted by the German Government in support 
of their case, especially if a copy had been communicated to His Majesty’s Government 
and received by them without remark. 

The map prepared for communication to the German Government was the " Sketch 
Map of the Bechuanaland Protectorate ”—O.S., G.8., No. 24fiO, dated April. 1909. 
A copy is annexed to this memorandum.H 

The maps of the Bechuanaland Protectorate in question were duly communicated 
to the German Government* with the compliments of the British Ambassador at Berlin, 
hut without comment. 
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17. In a Confidential despatch of the 17th January, 1910,* the High Commis¬ 
sioner forwarded a copy of a despatch from the Resident Commissioner of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate indicating that Chief Mathiba and the headmen of the Batawana 
themselves wished to see the boumlarv between their reserve and the Caprivi strip 
defined and recommending that the boundary should be delimited as soon as possible. 

18. Thereupon, the Colonial Office suggested to the Foreign Office in a letter 
of the 19th February, 1910,t that, while no useful purpose could be served by further 
delaying demarcation of the boundary, the German and Portuguese Governments should 
be approached with a view to taking steps jointly with His Majesty’s Government for 
the delimitation of the Andara-Katima line as a preliminary to the settlement of the 
southern boundary of the strip. 

Action was taken accordingly, the necessary instructions being conveyed to the 
British Representatives in Berlin anil Usbon in notes dated the 12th March, 1910.} 

19. The German Government in a note of the 80th April, 1910,§ replied to the 
effect that the presence of a mixed commission for this purpose should be used to 
determine also the southern boundary of the strip. After reference to the governing 
provisions of the Agreement of the 1st July, 1890, and the fact that Andara had proved 
to be situate below the 18th parallel (” about 18° V 6 * south latitude ’’), the note set 
out the opinion of the German Government that the boundary between the 21st meridian 
and the Chobe (or Linyanti) River " must be formed by a parallel of latitude lying 
20 English miles south of the southernmost point of the German-Portuguese boundary 
in the neighbourhood of Andara.” The German Government " must distinctly contest 
the justice of auch a demarcation " as frequently represented on English map»—i.e., 
not along a parallel of latitude, but along an oblique line parallel to, ami at a distance 
of 20 English miles from, the northern boundary from Andara to the Katima-Molilo 
Rapids. The note continues:— 

" In Article 8, paragraph 2, section I of the Agreement of 1st July, 1890, 
o parallel is expressly mentioned as the boundary line between the 18th meridian 
and the Chobe. In'case this clearly defined parallel proves, from geographical 
considerations, unsuited for demarcation, because Germany would then have no 
access to her Zambesi territory, or at least no strip of land of a minimum breadth 
of 20 English miles giving access to that territory, there can. logically, ami from 
considerations of analogy, instead of this 18th parallel of latitude, only be a 
question of another parallel of latitude such as would fulfil the terms "of the 
second sentence of the above-mentioned paragraph 2, but not an oblique line pin¬ 
ning parallel to the German Portuguese boundary, a line certainly not contem¬ 
plated bv either of the negotiating parties in 189ft. 

" The Agreement of 1st July, 1890, contains no definite provisions as to 
the eastern boundary of the German Zambesi territory. TV Imperial Govern¬ 
ment presume that the Government of Great Britain will agree to the eastern 
boundary » f • German territory being formed by a line curving in from the 
thalweg of the Chobe to that of the Zambesi, and then following the thalweg of 
the Zandwsi no stream to the point whore that river meets the Katima-Molilo 
Rapids.” 

20. Commenting upon the German note in a letter to the Foreign Office of the 
24th June, 1910.|| the Colonial Office observed:— 

(i) That, although Article III, paragraph 2, of the Agreement of 1st July, 1890, 
contemplated that Germany should have access to the Zambesi by a strip which should 
be nowhere less than 20 miles wide, paragraph (2) of that Article specified not "a 
parallel " hut ” that parallel ”—i.e., the 18th parallel as the boundary between the 
21st meridian and the Chobe River ; that as the treaty definition of the boundary could 
not in fact be strictly adhered to, recourse must be had to the provision* of Article VI, 
and “ that it would be a reasonable compromise to adopt the 18th parallel as the 
boundary only so far as may be found necessary to comply with the treaty obligation 
*«> assign to Germany a strip at no point less than 20 miles"wide between the southern 
boundary and the Andara-Katima line, which latter line is fixed by Treaty and arbitral 
award as the Anglo-Portuguese-German boundary to the north of the strip.” 

(ii) That so far as the Secretary of State was aware, there was no objection to 
accepting the thalweg of the Zambesi as the boundary of the strip to the cast, but 
that the High Commissioner should be consulted on this point. 
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21. (i) So far as concerns the correspondence with the German Government, 
i he next step was to ask that Government to explain the construction placed by them 
VS 10 reUUV0 P rov ‘ s,on * of d* Agreement of 1890 in their note of the 30th April, 

(u) The German reply sent in December. 1910,* forwarded a memorandum with 
a detailed statement of the attitude adopted by the German Colonial Secretary. The 
translation of this memorandum reads as follows:— 

" According to Article 3, No. 2, paragraph 2 of the Agreement of 1st July, 
1»J0 the southern boundary of the German territory between the 21st meridian 
and the Chobe River is to be formed by a parallel of latitude. 

" This follows from the following "considerations :— 

Article 3, No. 2, paragraph 2 can only l»e intended in case the map used 
at that time should prove lo be incorrect, to prevent an cncrunehmont of English 
territory on the German strip of territory, in so far as such encroachment could 
make the stnp of territory giving access lo the German Zambesi territory at any 
point narrower than 20 English miles. The paragraph in question is not intended 
U> cancel or modify paragraph I, but it is also not intended to prevent this strip 
in certain eventualities, and according to the geographical conditions, from being 
more than 20 English miles in width. 

” Another wording of Article 3. No. 2. of the Agreement, would have been 
chosen if it had l>een the intention of the parties in 1890 that, in ease the provisions 
of Article 8, No. 2, paragraph 2, should come into force, the southern boundary 
of the German territory should not be marked by a parallel of latitude running 
at a distance of 20 English miles to the south of the must southern point of the 
northern boundary of the German territory in the vicinity of Andara from the 21st 
meridian to the Cliolie River, but by a straight line running parallel to the German- 
Portuguese boundary and at a distance of 20 English miles front it. 

“ A* the connn' of the German Portuguese boundary had already been fixed 
bv the German-Portuguese Agreement of 30th December, 18N0, paragraph 2 of 
No. 2 of the Gemian-English Agreement of 1st July, 1890. would, if the present 
view of the British Government were correct, have been omitted, and it would 
have been simply provided that from the 21st meridian the southern boundary of 
the German territory run* parallel to its northern boundary and at a distance of 
20 English mile* from it. 

Tie- very fact that this simple form was not chosen in 1890, but that il was 
considered necessary to introduce a special reservation in favour of Germany, 
goes lo prove that a parallel of latitude only was taken into consideration as the 
southern boundary of the German territory. 

” A* the above-mentioned simple delimitation of the boundary was not chosen, 
which would have been the case if the present view of the British Government 
wen* correct. the actual form «»f Article 3 goes to prove that both Powers Imd in 
1890 the intention of providing that tlie southern boundary of the German terri¬ 
tory should'be in any case a parallel of latitude. If for any reasons this cannot 
lie the 18th parallel of latitude, it must from analogous arguments and considera¬ 
tion* l>e some other parallel which fulfils the conditions of paragraph 2 of No. 2. 
For. apart from the natural boundaries mentioned in paragraph 2 of No. 2. nothing 
i* mentioned there of any other than such artificial boundaries as are formed by 
degrees of latitude and longitude.” 



"Hie covering note added that if His Majesty’s Government could not concur in 
Che view expressed in the memorandum or regard the reasons brought forward as 
conclusive, the German Government would propose that the matter go to arbitration 
for a decision as soon ns possible. 

(iii) The comment* of the Foreign Officot on the German contention were to the 
following effect:— 

Th<* German Government did not apparently appreciate the fart that the topo¬ 
graphical information at the disposal of the negotiators of the 1890 Agreement was 
inaccurate: Andara was then believed to lie considerably more than 20 miles north 
of latitude 18° south, hut Foreign Office records indicated that as one map then 
consulted brought the Portuguese sphere south of that latitude. Dr. Krauel (the 
German negotiator) suggested the insertion of a clause assuring Germany access to 
the Zambesi by a strip not less than 20 miles in breadth: according to the map used 
by the Commissioners at the time, the provision actually embodied in th» Agreement 
was more favourable to Germany than one merely giving Germany a strip 20 miles 
broad. 
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22 . It will bo convenient at this stage to complete a summary of the correspond¬ 
ence relative to subsidiary points connected with the boundary which had already come, 
or subsequently caine, under consideration. 

(i) As regards the eastern boundary (see paragraph 20 (u) supra the High Com¬ 
missioner reported in his despatch Confidential (4) of the doth November, 1'JlO, 
that he saw no reason why the centre of the main channel of the Zambesi should not 
be accepted: if this involved surrendering to Germany one or two small islands 
between the main channel and the west bank, he thought no serious loss would l>e 
entailed: he was, however, consulting the Administrator of North NN est Khodesut on 
the point. 

The Administrator look the viewt that n.Ahing but the centre of the mam 
channel of the Zambesi could be taken on principle as the boundary, but in tiefining 
the actual boundary, some consideration should be given to Lewamka’s claim* to 
various islands on which he hail always grazed his cattle ami it would lie ncee*.v»r\ 
to stale to which country each island belonged, as the main channel is liable to shift 
its position. ... ... 

A report from the Native Commissioner in the Seaheke District, North " *st 
Rhodesia, dated the 9th March. 1911.$ indicated that there were only 3 islands in the 
Zambesi between North West Rhodesia and the Caprivi Strip used by North West 
Rhodesian natives for grazing cattle, viz., Mangonda, Mantungu and Mambova, of 
which the first had been claimed by the German* as part of the Strip and had thus 
been the source of much correspondence with the German Resident at N huek- 

nmnnsburg. |^ n^^ 0jj . ^ ezprfMe(l |o |he Foreign Office in a letter of the 8th July. 
1911,§ the view that when the time came for deciding whether the l*ountlary in this 
part should be the thalweg of the Zambesi, due consideration must Is* given to the 
vested rights of the BarolM in them* islands. 

(ii) In a Confidential despatch of the lfith March. 1910,|| the Resident Com¬ 

missioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate drew attention to the existence of an 
island in the north-east corner of the Hatawana Reserve, the retention of the major 
portion of which within the Reserve would depend upon the decision of a Commission 
its to whether the north or south stream was the main channel of the Chobe (or Linvanti) 
River: this island formed the most valuable hunting ground for elephant*. Ac., for 
tlio Balawana. .... ,, 

Apart from this, the Resident Commissioner did not think that it would In* 
necessary to compensate the Hatawana for any small diminution of their Reserve 
which might result from demarcating the boundary; but if it were considered politic 
to give the tribe a quid pro quo, their boundary could easily be extended to the east 
in the unappropriated Crown land. 

The island in question was understood to be the " Swampy Island ’ to the north 
of what is marked as the main channel of the Chobo River in map O.S.. U.S.. 
No. 24<M) the Colonial Office took the view* - that it would accordingly seem difficult 
to maintain that the island should be regarded as falling within th« Balawana Reserve. 

In a Confidential despatch of the 14th January. I911.ft the Secretary of State drew 
the attention of the High Commissioner to the fact that in Article III of the 1890 
Agreement the phrase used is " the centre of the main channel ” of the River Cliobc 
to its junction with the Zambesi, and asked for all available information from local 
sources in supiiort of the view that the north channel is the main channel. 

Captain II V. Kason of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Police, station.-d at Kazun 
guhl. was asked by the Resident Commissioner whether he could carry- out the necessary 
inveatigationJt the Resident Commissioner pointed out that the rulth of the channel 
would have little to do with it, the question under consideration would have to In- 
solved by following up the deepest channel in which there is the sirongeni current 
Captain Eason was quite prepared to undertake the work, but the matter was postponed 
owing to a misunderstanding. §§ Captain Kason subsequently began the investigation 
and sent in a preliminary report on the 5th August. 1912.HU but he was never able to 
complete it and the Resident Commissioner thought that n Royal Engineer would 
have to take it up from the point whore Captain Kason had to break offH ••• 
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(iii) As the result of a suggestion by the Director of Military Operations, Sir 
Hamilton Goold-Atlams was consulted at the Colonial Office in regard to the Itoundary 
and certain matters of detail.* The only points of interest arising out of this con¬ 
sultation were— 

(a) Sir II. Goold-Adams thought that the territory in dispute was generally 
uniform in character and that there was no part of it for the retention of which llis 
Majesty's Government should make a special effort. 

(b) The point on the Katiina Rapid* at which the Aodara-Kutiina line should 
strike the Zambesi was important, as (according to the British view) tile southern 
boundary was dependent upon this line, from which the 20 miles width would be 
measured to th.- west of the Chobe, so far as it would run below the 18th parallel. 

As regards ( b )—the Katiina Rapids—the Administrator of North West Rhodesia 
reported in a despatch of the 24th December, 1910 (forwarded in the High Com¬ 
missioner's Confidential despatch of the 18th January, 191 It) that the Katinia Molilo 
Rapids were the first met with going up-stream from Seslieke: they extend about 
850 yards, as described in a report by Mr. C. Hazard, of the Survey Department:{ 
Ihe centre of this length is the |>oint to which the line from Andara should be directed. 
This line might, however, strike the river In-fore it reached the rapids, and presumably 
in that case the boundary would follow the thalweg down stream from that |M>int. 

In a letter from the Colonial Office to the Foreign Office of the 2fit!i August, 1911,§ 
it wa* stated that there appeared to Ik* sufficient evidence to show that the Andara- 
Katima line would strike the Zambesi before it reached the actual rapids; it would, 
accordingly be desirable to have an agreement that the line should terminate at the 
first point’ where it touched the Zambesi, and that from that point the boundary 
should l*o the thalweg, subject to a possible adjustment in res|*eot of islands in that 
river for safeguarding the rights of the Barotse (c.f. |*aragraj>h 22 (i) supra). 

(iv) The precise |«osition of Andara for the pur|*o*«> ol delimiting the Andara- 
Katima line would have to bo agreed upon by the British, German, and Portuguese 
Ocvrmments. The Colonial Office pointed out in a letter to the Foreign Office of the 
2fith August, 1911,| that the name Andara used in the German Portuguese Con¬ 
vention of 188fi was the name of a Chief applied to his place of residence; that the 
Chief's residence had since been removed to an island further down the river; that 
this change was recorded on the Andara section of the German man " Kreigskarto 
von IVntseh Sfld \V«-.t Afrikn," published by Dietrich Reimer (Berlin), 1904.* which 
marked both "Alt-Andara " ami " Andara " further down stream; and that before any 
Commission was appointed to delimit the boundary, the three Governments should 
agn-e that the older site was the starting point for the Andarn-Katimn line. 

(v) As regard* all these subsidiary point* (except for the necessary local investiga¬ 
tion as to the main channel of the Chooc River referred to above), it was decided - * 
that no action could be taken until it had boon settled whether or not the question of 
the southern boundary of the strip should be referred to arbitration (see paragraph 23 
infra), the Director of Military Operations having expressed the view that they should 
form the subject of negotiation between the three Governments before Joint Commis¬ 
sions set out to delimit the boundaries.tt 

23. Reverting to the main question. It was decided to act upon the suggestion 
of the German Government that the question of the southern boundary should lie 
referred to arbitration (see paragraph 21 (ii) supra). In a despatch of the 5th May, 
1911.1* the British Ambassador in Berlin was instructed to inform the German Govern¬ 
ment that His Majesty’s Government were unable to accept the German view, and 
that they agreed to tho question being referred to arbitration; that as the question 
at issue was the interpretation of a phrase in a treaty, it should be submitted to a purely 

e cial tribunal and that His Majesty's Government suggested reference either to 
Hague Tribunal or to three arbitrators to be agreed jointly by the two Govern¬ 
ments A communication to this effect was made to the German Government in a 

note of the 8th Mav. 1911.§5 ... , 

24. In a further note of the 12th September, 1911,|| od instructions from the 
Foreign Office, the British Ambassador in Berlin informed the German Government 
that His Majesty's Government proposed, when the arbitration of the southern 
boundary was completed, to appoint a commission for the demarcation of both the 
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northern and southern boundaries of the Strip, which would be joined in respect of the 
northern boundary with German and Portuguese commissions ami in respect of the 
southern with a German commission; he observed that no definite answer had been 
received as to the delimitation of the Anglo-Uerman-Portuguese boundary from Andara 
to the Katiraa Rapids (see paragraph 18 supra), and asked for the views of the German 
Government on that matter and also their decision as to the proposed arbitration. 

At the same time the British Minister in Lisbon was instructed* to inform the 
Portuguese Government which had agreed in April, 1911, to appoint delegates for the 
purpose, that His Majesty’s Government proposed to appoint a Commission to join the 
Portuguese delegates in demarcating the northern boundary, but that they coaid not 

C ;eed with this pending the settlement of certain points relative to the southern 
ndary, which it was proposed to settle with the German Government by arbitration 

25. In a letter of the 29th November, 1911, t to the Colonial Office, the Foreign 
Office stated that the German Government had inquired when His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment would be in a position to furnish their views on the Orange River boundary, 
which was also in dispute. It had been decided, in consultation with the Union 
Ministers, that tho submission of this boundary to arbitration should be deferred until 
the question of the Caprivi Strip southern boundary had been settled, but the Foreign 
Office now thought that the Orange River boundary question might be proceeded with. 
The two disputes were so different in character that it should be possible to convince 
the German Government, if they wished to refer both to the same tribunal, that tho 
legal tribunal suitable to arbitrate on the Capri vi dispute would not have the technical 
knowledge to settle the Orange River dispute. 

But as the result of representations made by the Colonial Office. } it was decided 
to communicate further with the Union Government. It is not necessary for present 
purposes to go into the Orange River boundary question; but it may be noted that it 
was explained to the Union Government that the inquiry of the German Ambassador 
taken in conjunction with the continued failure to elicit a definite reply from the 
German Government as to the Caprivi Strip arbitration seemed to indicate that they 
wished t» delay their answer on the latter question until His Majesty's Government's 
attitude on the Orange River question was made clear, and in the event of arbitration 
on this being proposed, to suggest the submission of both question* to the same tribunal • 
in that event, if the suggestion could not he resisted, having regard to the strength 
of the British case in respect of the Caprivi Strip and the doubtfulness of the issue in 
the Orange River case, this would lie greatlv to the disadvantage of the Union Govern¬ 
ment and greatly to the advantage of the German Government. 

The Union Government preferred to leave the Orange River boundary in statu quo. 
and the Colonial Office recommended that no answer should be made to the German 
Government on this question. $ 

26. The next move made by the German Government as to the Caprivi Strip 
southern lioundary was an inquiry in a note of the .Hist March. 19I2.H in reply to 
which the British Ambassador at Berlin informed the German Government that His 
Majesty’s Government wore of opinion that the 18th parallel should form the eastern 
end of the boundary in so far as it was in conformity with Article HI of the 1890 
Agreement (i.e., by not being less than 20 miles distant from the northern lioundary). 

27. No further correspondence or developments appear to have taken place foi 
over two year*. But in a note of 6th May, 1914.5 the Director of Military Operations 
rocurred to the question. A Commission under Major H. W. Gordon, R.K., was 
then demarcating the Angola-Rhodesia boundary with instructions to carry the boundary 
down the 22nd meridian to the Kwando River: at that point they would l>e within 
110 miles of the Caprivi strip, and it was suggested that the Commission should extend 
their Iriangulation another 110 mile* and leave permanent points from which the Caprivi 
Strip Commission would be able to start. 

The Colonial Office in referring this note to the Foreign Office** concurred in 
the Director’s view and asked that the Portuguese Government might he informed 
that instructions would be issued accordingly to the British Commissioners. As regards 
the future demarcation of the Caprivi Strip, this depended upon whether the German 
Government would agree to the dispute being submitted to arbitration. So far as 
the Secretary of State was aware, no reply had yet been received from the OermaD 
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Government to the proposal made in 1911 (see paragraph 21 au/.ru), am] it was 
suggested that the German Government should now be asked to give a definite answer. 
If, however, this would lead the German Government to urge that the Orange River 
boundary be referred to arbitration at the same time, the Secretary of State was not 
anxious to press the matter. 

TTie Foreign Office* felt that it was not for them to judge as to the advisability 
of incurring the risk, by re-opening the Caprivi question, of receiving a reply from 
the German Government refusing to arbitrate on the Caprivi Strip unless the farange 
River question were decided in like manner and insisting on a settlement. In the 
circumstances the German Government would not be approached until it was known 
that the Secretary of State for the Colonies considered this desirable. 

The Foreign Office letter was referred for consideration to the High Commissioner 
in despatch Confidential (2) of the 20th June, 1914.t 

28. Thus the matter stood on the outbreak of the Great War on the Ith August, 
1914, and the question remained in abeyance throughout the War Nor was the 
extend'd Iriangulation by the Angola-Rhodesia Commission carried out (see para¬ 
graph 27 supra), as the Commissioners were instructed, in consequence of the outbreak 
of war. to terminate their work at the Kwando River.} 

29. After the war, by Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles Germany renounced 
in favour of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers her rights and titles over her 
oversea possessions, and on the 7th May, 1919, the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers decided that the Mandate for German South West Africa should be conferred 
upon His Britannic Majesty, to be exercised on his behalf by the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. 

30. Arrangements were made, as a matter of convenience, for the Caprivi Strip 
to be administered on behalf of the Union Government by the High Commissioner for 
South Africa through the Bechuanaland Protectorate administration. In the Union 
Gazette of the 13th January’, 1922, a Proclamation (No. 12 of 1022)§ by the 
Governor-General was published to give effect to this arrangement. According to this 
Proclamation, " the I huh Commissioner of South Africa shall, until other provision 
is made in that behalf, be the Administrator of Caprivi Zipfel," and further " to the 
intent and purpose that all things done by the High Commissioner of South Africa and 
those serving under him in the administration of Caprivi Zipfel from 1st January, 1921, 
may be ratified, this Proclamation shall be deemed to have been of full force and effect 
from that date." 

It may bo noted that in this Proclamation no attempt was made to define the 
boundaries of the Strip: the preamble runs, " Whereas the geographical position of 
that part of the territory of South West Africa east of longitude 21° east known u* 
Caprivi Zipfel makes it expedient. . . ." 

31. (i) In the Report of the .Sixth Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
•lated 10th July. 1926. || the Commission drew attention to the fact that the Report for 
South West Africa did not touch upon the administration of Caprivi Z.ipfel. Tho 
accredited representative said that he would request his Government to furnish expluna 
lions on this point. T^e Commission expressed the desire that in future the Report 
on Caprivi Zipfel should be communicated at the same time as the Report on the rest 
of the territory under mandate. 

(ii) In the Report of the Seventh Session of the Commission (I9th-30th October, 
1926)5 it is stated that the first annual Report on the Caprivi Zipfel zone (1st April, 
1921—31st March, 1926) was received from the South African Government on 
23rd July, 1925: the Commission did not have the co-operation of a representative 
of the Xian da ton- Power in examining the Report, but " in view of the small extent 
of this part of the territory his absence did not on this occasion give rise to any in¬ 
convenience.” TV Commission go on to say that they " would appreciate a clear 
and concise statement from the Mandatory Power explaining; from the legal stand¬ 
point, the administrative relations between Caprivi 7.ipfel and the Mandatory Power 
ft is particularly anxious to know whether the Administration take* its instructions 
from the Administrator for South West Africa or whether it is directly under the control 
of the Government of the Union of South Africa." 

(iii) The annual reports on the Strip are prepared by the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Administration and forwarded bv the High Commissioner to the Union 
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Government. TOie guest yet available, i.e., tliat for 1925—u prinUti a* 
Annexure " C " to the Report on South West Africa for that year: a copy was sent to 
the Dominions Office by the High Commissioner for information in hi* despatch No. 76 
of the 12th February, 1926.* 

32. The moat recent official paper which has a bearing u|*»n the Caprivi Strip 
and its boundaries is the “ Agreement between the Government of the Union of South 
Africa and the Government of the Republic of Portugal in relation to the boundary 
between the Mandated Territory of South West Africa and Angola signed at Cape 
Town, 22nd June, 1926."t 

Paragraphs (3), ( I), and (7) of that Agreement read a* follows : — 

“ (3) From the point at the Rua Cana Falls, described in Article 2 above, 
the boundary follows the parallel of latitude passing through th.- said beacon to 
a point where it cuts the middle line of the Okovango (Cubango) River and thence 
a» described in Article I of the Treaty of Lisbon of the 30th December, 1880. 

"(4) The boundary between the Territory and Angola shall in the first favour 
able season be demarcated by a Joint commission to be appointed by the two 

Governments concerned. The whole of the boundary line shall Ik* cleared 

and kept free of bush and trees. The demarcation, clearing and maintenance of 
the boundary line. 

" (7) Wherever in demarcating the boundary as laid down in this Agree¬ 
ment it may be expedient to deviate from the line described, the Commissioner* 
of the frontier shall arrange equitable compensation between the parties." 

It would appear from these paragraphs that it is in contemplation to demarcate 
the whole boundary line, in which case the " Andnra-Katinu line lip to the River 
Kwando, i.e., the northern boundary of the western part of the Caprivi Strip, would 
thus be delimited and finally settled. 

33. As regards the question what in practice is being treated as the southern 
boundary of the Strip 

(i) The only allusion found in the correspondence up to August. 1914, which 
helps in this matter, is in paragraph 3 of Mr Barry May’s despatch to the High Com 
tnissioner dated the 29th August, 1911, forwarded to the Colonial Office in the High 
Commissioner’s despatch No. 657 of the 9th October. 1911.} This read* as follows 

" So far as the Protectorate Administration is concerned, it has Uvn the 
practice for years to regard Mohango Drift, on the Okovango River, as represent¬ 
ing approximately the southern boundary in that direction of the Herman strip, 
and it was thought that the German Government tacitly acquiesced in this arrange¬ 
ment as a temporary measure. Mr. Stignnd. who visited Andara's (!>ibebe) over 
a year ago, stated in a semi-official letter that he tlmught that Mohango was within 
a distance of 20 miles due south of Andara's, ami so within tlie Gorman strip, 
hut his impression was not based on any instrumental measurements." 

(ii) In reply to a semi-official inquiry on the subject to the lin|*ctial Secretary in 
South Africa (10th February. I92fi§). Captain Clifford has forwarded reports by the 
Acting Resident Commissioner of the Boohuanaland Protectorate, Mr. Nettleton. and 
Captain Stigand.| This correspondence goes to show that the Muhcmho Drift had 
been regarded as the point where the boundary crossed the Okovango River, and 
that the furthest village north in that area at which hut-tax has been collected is 
Rampodu's. Mr. Nettleton says that owing to the fact that " no natives worth worry¬ 
ing about (probably a few hushmen) live off the river no difficulty arose in regard to 
the boundary line between the Okovango and the Cliobe or Diei " 

According to Captain Stigand, in 1911. at his recommendation. " the Germans 
and ourselves agreed to look upon Muhembo Drift, on the Okovango. as a temporary 
boundary, this being within the triangle of disputed ground." " In 1920. however." 
he says. " when we took over the administration of the Strip. I naturally decided to 
adopt' the British Government’s definition of the southern boundary, ami finding that 
the Sinterefu ‘ inolapo * or flood channel the nearest pronounced and most suitable 
landmark on the Okovango, I gave it out personally, both at their villages and to local 
natives on the spot, to both Batawana and Mampukushii, that henceforth and until 
further notice this Sinterefu spillway channel was the Imiindarv between the Batawana 
Reserve and the Caprivi Strip." In point of fact this boundary cuts through the 
Mampukushu, some living in the Strip and some just south of it. 
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A copy of the “ Northern portion of Sketch Map of Xgamiland (including western 

C ion of Caprivi Strip) and Ghanxi ” based upon Captain Stigand’s route traverses. 

—G.S.. G.S.. No. 2988 (B)—dated Southam|»ton, 1925,* is annexed. This map 
include* the western end of the Strip in detail on the scale of 1/600,000, and shows 
clearly Muhembo Drift, the Sinterefu spillway and other places referred to in the corre¬ 
spondence forwarded bv the Imperial Secretary. 

A. C. C. P. 

Dominions Office, 

1st February. 1927. 
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No. 104. 

DESPATCH 

from 

UNION GOVERNMENT. 

(Received 11th August, 1930.) 

[Atunrered by So. 107.] 

(No. 190.) Department of External Affairs, 

Six, Pretoria, 23rd July, 1930. 

In connexion with die Survey Commission at present engaged on the delimita¬ 
tion of the Caprivi Zipfel Strip bordering on the confines of Angola, Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Mandated Territory of South West Africa, I have the honour to inform you 
that Colonel Ellenberger who is representing the Bcchuanaland Protectorate Adminis- 
tion in this matter has suggested that as the survey commission is now engaged on the 
delimitation of the northern boundary of the Caprivi Strip it might be convenient and 
would certainly save expense if the terminal points of (he line from the western corner 
to the Kwando (also known as the Chobe or Linyanti) River were fixed and beacons 
erected there. 

His Majesty’s Government in the Union of South Africa agree with this suggestion, 
but the difficulty is that there seems to be a difference of opinion in regard to U\e 
direction of the southern boundary, and the question turns on the correct interpreta¬ 
tion of Article 3 of the Agreement between Great Britain and Germany signed ut 
Berlin on the 1st July, 1890, which defines the respective spheres of influence of the 
two countries in South Africa 

'Rie Article reads as follows:— 

" In South West Africa the sphere in which the exercise of influence is 
reserved to Germany is lioundcd : 

1. To the south by a line commencing at the mouth of the Orange River, and 
ascending the north bank of that river to the point of its intersection by the 
20 th degree of cast longitude. 

2. To the east by a line commencing at the above-named point and following 
the 20th degree of east longitude to the point of its intersection by the 22nd 
parallel of south latitude; it run* eastward along that parallel to the point of it* 
intersecti«m by the 2l«t degree of east longitude; thence it follows that degree 
northward to the point of its intersection by the 18th parallel of south latitude; it 
runs eastward along that parallel till it reaches the river CIioIh*. and descend* 
the centre of the main channel of that river to its junction with the Zambesi, where 
it terminates. 

It is understood that under this arrangement Germany shall have free access 
from her Protectorate to the Zamliesi by a strip of territory which shall at no 
point be lc*s than 20 English mile* in width. 

The sphere in which the exercise of influence is reserved to Great Britain is 
bounded to the west and north-west by the above-mentioned line. It includes 
Lake Ngaini 

The course of the above boundary is traced in general accordance with a 
map officially prepared for the British Government in 1889 ” 

In correspondence which passed between the Governor of South West Africa and 
the Imperial Resident in the Caprivi Zipfel it is suggested that the view held by nis 
Majestv’s Government in the United Kingdom was that the southern boundary should 
run parallel with the northern boundary from Andara to Katima Molilo. There is no 
indication, however, that this represented the official view held by nis Majesty’s 
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Government in the United Kingdom or that any negotiations in this connexion ever 
took place between them ami the German Government. 

The German Government’s view is embodied in the following extract from a letter 
dated the 28th February. 1930. addressed to the Secretary of the South West African 
Administration by the German Consul at Windhoek :— 

" Th«? fixing of the geographic situation of Andara which was still uncertain 
at the time of the conclusion of the German-British Agreement of 1st July. 1890, 
fould not cause any differences of opinion in view of the fact that the northern 
boundary of the Caprivi Zipfcl, as this boundary was fixed by section 1 of the 
German-Portuguosc Agreement of 30th December. 1886. was to proceed along 
the course of the Okavango River as far as the locality Andara, which fell into the 
German sphere ot interests, and thence in a straight line to the east as far as the 
rapids of tho Zambesi at Katima. 

" Thi* became important for the fixing of the course of the southern boundary 
line of the Caprivi Zipfcl. inasmuch as the locality Andara was fixed on 18° 115* 
in accordance with the British and German surveys, i.e., to the south of the 18th 
parallel of latitude. Hence the southern boundary' of the Caprivi Zipfel could not 
run along the 18th parallel of latitude as was fixed in section 3, sub-section 2, 
paragraph 1, of the German-Anglo Agreement of 1st July. 1890, but had to be 
shifted to the south in terms of the provisions of section 3, sub-section 2. para¬ 
graph 2, of the Agreement no as to preclude the German Territory (which forms 
the way of access to the Zambesi) from being less than 20 English miles broad at 
any point. 

“ The British Government held the view that the first part of the southern 
boundary, starting from Andara, was not to follow a parallel of latitude, but was 
to bo formed by a line which was to go not farther than the 18th parallel of 
latitude south at a distance of 20 English miles from the northern boundary line. 
Contrary to this the German Government held the following view :— 

" Between the 21st parallel of longitude and the Ohobc River that parallel 
of latitude had to form the boundary line which is situated 20 English miles 
to the south of the most southern point of the German Portuguese boundary 
at Andara. 

" It came to this conclusion, bocause in section 3, sub-section 2. paragraph 1 
of the Agreement it has specifically been laid down that a prallel of latitude 
should form the boundary line and that the following paragraph should only come 
into force in case an encroachment of the British Territory on the strip possessed 
by Germany should occur owing to the inaccuracy of the present map. inasmuch 
as the strip could thereby become narrower than 20 miles. According to the 
view of the German Government paragraph 2 was not to delete nor to modify 
paragraph 1 in any way. because it was taken for granted that a different wonting 
would have been chosen for paragraph 2 of sub-section 2 if the intention had 
been to depart from the customary way of delimitation by means of parallels of 
latitude. If that had been the intention it would merely luive !>een necessary to 
lay down that Germany hail to receive a strip of land 20 miles wide running from 
Andara to Ohobc seeing that the German-Portuguese boundary hail already been 
fixed since 1880 . 


" The above information tallies with the information given me bv the 
Foreign Office in this matter. I may add that the Foreign Office is prepared to • 
continue to comply with any further requests of the Administration for the 
transmission of material having reference to this matter.” 

In 188C the German Government concluded an agreement with the Portuguese 
Government in terms of which the northern boundary of the strip was defined as 
running in a straight line from Andara to Katima Molilo. In the agreement entered 
into with His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom in regard to the southern 
boundary- four war* later, it was not suggested that the southern boundary should 
run parallol with the northern boundary (to the direction of which no reference was 
made) but that it should run along a parallel of latitude. Moreover, this section was 
only to run as far as the Chobe River and thence down the centre of that river to its 
junction with the Zambesi. Section 3 of the Agreement merely provided that the Strip 
should at no point he less than 20 English miles in width. There is, therefore, nothing 
whatever to indicate an intention that the fine should run parallel with the northern 
boundary. 

It now appears that Andara. the most southerly point of the northern boundary 
lies slightly below the 18° south latitude, but in terms of the provision above quoted. 
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the line must run 20 miles south of Andara. I attach hereto a blue print* illustrating 
how the line should run (a) from the German point of view; (6) according to a map 
thC l>cfence De P artu,cn ‘ 3nd ( f ) if Colonel Ellenberger’s suggestion were 

T(* e fo,k,win 8 are translations of two letters (a) addressed on the 18th November, 
1909, by Capt. Streitwolf, Imperial Resident in the Caprivi Zipfel to the Governor at 
Windhoek, and (6) addressed by the Governor, Windhoek, on the 22nd December, 
1909, to the Colonial Office, Berlin, which indicate the importance of the German 
point of view to South West Africa 

(a) “ According to the Agreement between Germany and England of the 
1st July, 1890, the southern boundary is to rim from the point of intersection of 
the 21st degree of eastern longitude with Uie 18 th parallel of south latitude, in 
an eastern direction along this line of latitude, until it reaches the Cliobe (linyunti) 
River. As the northern boundary at Andara lies under 18° 1' 26' according to 
my calculations, the passage according to which we have free access to tho 
Zambesi by means of a strip of laud which is nowhere less than 20 English miles 
broad, becomes questionable. 

V Now wo hold tliat the southern boundary of this strip is formed by a parallel 
of latitude, while the English are of opinion that the southern boundary is to run 
parallel to the line Katima-Molilo-Andara. This question must be cleared by 
negotiations between the German and English Foreign Offices before the Com¬ 
mission meets. 

" We must at all events insist on the southern boundary being a parallel ol 
Latitude, as has been originally provided, otherwise we would lose a great deal 
of territory especially about 18 kin. of important l.invanti bank and the Munem- 
hunna drift. The communication between this station and the Colony would 
lieeome even more difficult then.” 

[Sketch which accompanied Streitwolf’* report *] 

(b) " I beg to submit a report of the Resident Commissioner of the Caprivi 
Zipfel on the determination of the frontier of the Caprivi Zipfel:— 

“ According to section 3 of the Boundary Agreement between Germany 
and England dated 1st July. 1890. the southern l»oundary of the Caprivi Zipfel 
runs along the 18th degree of south latitude, i.r., from the point of inter- 
section of this degree of latitude with the 21 st degree of east longitude, as 
far as the Chobe river. 

" According to section 1 of the Agreement with Portugal of the 30th 
I>eceml»er. 1886. the northern boundary of the Caprivi Zipfel runs from 
Andara, the place in the German sphere of interests, in a straight line towards 
the east as far as the Katima rapid* of the Zambesi. Now, according to most 
map* at our disposal here, tin- 18th parallel of south latitude outs the Okavango 
in the neighbourhood of or a little above Andara. If thi* is correct, the 
convquence would l*c that the southern lamndary of the Caprivi Zipfel, 
defined by section 3. sub section 2. paragraph I of the Boundary Agreement 
with England, would Ik* shifted so far to the north that there would not remain 
sufficient room for the strip of 20 miles (granted only by England in tin* afore¬ 
said section 3) between it and the northern frontier agreed upon with 
Portugal. 

" II i* not known to me what attitude the British Government takes up 
in this matter. 

" According to the attached report of Captain Streitwolf, it seems that 
the British Government is inclined to hold the view that the southern boundary 
of the portion situate between the Okavango and the Linvanti nins parallel 
with the northern boundary at a distance of 20 miles from it. This would he 
diametrically opposed to our interest*, a* we would in that case low* a large 
portion of the valuable Linyanti bank with a drift ami the communication 
with the eastern portion of the Caprivi Zipfel would thereby become still more 
difficult. We should insist on the original intention of -the Boundary Agree¬ 
ment l>eing carried out. according to which the southern iKMindary of the 
Caprivi Zipfel. to the west of the linyanti, is to bo a parallel of latitude. 

** Captain Streitwolf has stated in another report that he had s|K»ken to 
Captain Eason, member of the police force of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
about the state of affairs at Andara and about the encroachments of the 
Ngami Beehunna*. Eason replied that he knew Streitwolf would meet with 
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difficulties there. It was a mistake of his Government that it had fixed the 
18th parallel of south latitude as the northern boundary of the Reserve of 
tho Ngarni Bechuanaa. It had, however, been impossible for the British 
Government to enlighten the Bechuanas on this point up to now, as an insur¬ 
rection of the Bechuanas had been expected for some time back. 

“ The question of fixing the boundary of the Protectorate in that locality 
does not appear to me to be of such a pressing nature as to induce me to 
propose now that the British Government should be approached in regard to 
this matter. The object of this report is merely to draw the attention of the 
Foreign Office to this fact, and to inquire what view the Home Government 
takes on this matter. 

It would be appreciated, therefore, if His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom would indicate their views on the point now raised. If the German point of 
view is rejected by them, I should be glad to learn upon what grounds that view proves 
to be unacceptable. 

As the Survey Commission will not be engaged on the northern boundary for more 
than about three months, I should be grateful if the matter could be regarded as one 
of urgency. 

I have, &c., 

J. B M. HERT7.00 
(Minister of External Affairs). 


10707/6. 

No. 105. 

DOMINIONS OFFICE to FOREIGN OFFICE. 

[Answered by So. 106.] 

Sik, Downing Street, 30th September, 1930. 

With reference to the letter from this Department of the 30th of May* regard¬ 
ing the demarcation of the lioundaries of the Caprivi Strip I am directed by Mr- 
Secretary Thomas to transmit to you, to be bill before Mr. Secretary Henderson, a 

3 v of a despatch! from the Minister of External Affairs of Ibc Union of South 
ica in regard to the southern boundary of the Strip, i.e., the boundary between 
tho Strip and the Hoc hu a inland Protectorate. 

2. The boundaries of the Caprivi Strip formed the subject of lengthy corre¬ 
spondence and negotiations between His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 
and the German Government before the war. ami it may be of assistance to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if reference is made to a memorandum} sum¬ 
marizing’ this correspondence which was drawn up in the Dominions Office in 1927 
in case questions as to the lioundaries should bo raised. This memorandum is enclosed 
in original for return. 

3. Subject to the concurrence of Mr. Henderson, Mr. Thomas proposes to 
reply to General Ilcrtzog’s despatch os in tho draft of which a copy is enclosed here¬ 
with. I: will be seen that this is confined to a statment of the discussions ami negotia¬ 
tions which took place with the German Government l*etween the years 181*0 and 
1914, in so far as they bear on the point at i'sue. 

4- In case, however, the Union Government, on receipt of the proposed despatch, 
should pursue the question further, Mr. Thomas thinks that it might he worth while 
to consider, now that the whole question lias again come under examination, whether 
it would be wise to press the view that the line of division between the territories in 
this region under the jurisdiction of His Majesty as Mandatory Power (i.f., in South 
West Africa) and as Protecting Power (i.e., in the Bechuanaland Protectorate) should 
be determined in accordance with the strict terms of the Agreement of 1890. what¬ 
ever those may he. It appears to him that, if administrative needs should point to 
a modified line being preferable, there is no reason why sueh a line should not be 
discussed with His Majesty’s Government in the Union. 

b. Mr. Thomas would accordingly propose, if Mr. Henderson agrees, to com¬ 
municate with the High Commissioner for South Africa in the above sense when 
sending him a copy of the present correspondence with the Union Government. 
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6 . A copy of this letter and enclosures (except the Dominions Office memo¬ 
randum) is being sent to the Director of Military Operations and Intelligence at the 
War Office. 

7. An early reply to this letter would be appreciated, since it will be seen that 
His Majesty's Government in the Union is anxious to receive u reply to General 
Hertzog's despatch of 23rd July at an early date. 

1 am, &c., 

E. G. MACHTIG. 


10707/12. 

No. 106. 

FOREIGN OFFICE to DOMINIONS OFFICE. 

Sm. Foreign Office. S.W.l. 22nd October, 1930. 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Henderson to inform you that he has duly con¬ 
sidered Dominions Office letter of 30th September* on the subject of the demarcation 
of the boundaries of the Caprivi Strip, and tluit he concurs in the draft reply to tho 
Minuter of External Affairs in the Union of South Africa attached thereto. 

2. Mr. Henderson would, however, take this opportunity, with reference to 
paragraph 4 of the draft, of recording his view tliat it will probably be necessary, in 
view of the provision in the Mandate requiring the oonsent of the league of Nations 
for any modifications of the boundaries of the Mandated Territory, eventually to obtain 
a judicial interpretation of the Agreement of 1890. Those boundaries were defined 
hv the Agreement of 1890; hut what the Agreement means lias l»een the suluect of 
dispute. If His Majesty’s Governments in the United Kingdom and the Union of South 
Africa respectively reached concurrence as to what boundaries were desirable from 
the administrative point of view, it would not he known whether such boundaries were 
a modification of the Agreement of 1890 or not unless and until the meaning of the 
Agreement had been settled; if it had not, the German member of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission eould, and probably would say. if the lioundaries proposed by 
the two Governments were nearer to those held before the War hv His Majesty’s 
Government than to those held by the German Government, that a modification had 
I icon effected. 

I am. 

C TIOWARP SMITH 


10707 12. 

No. 107. 

DESPATCH 

to 

UNION GOVERNMENT. 

[.4 MvcreJ by So. 109.] 

(No. 436.) 

Sib. Downing Street, 3rd November, 1930. 

I hav* the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your desjiatch No. 190 of tl*o 
23rd of July! regarding the southern boundary of Uie Caprivi Strip, i.e . the boundary 
between the Strip ami the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

2. You state in your despatch that examination of the German records of South 

Wert Africa shows that difference of opinion existed in the past between His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the German Government in regard to tho inter¬ 
pretation of Article 3 of the Agreement between Great Britain and Germany which was 
signed at Berlin on the 1st of July. 1890. and you ask for an indication of the views of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom on the point in question. The question 
has acconjioglv been carefully examined in the light of the records of the years 1890 
to 1914 which bear on the matter, and it will. I think, prove the most convenient course 
it I briefly summarize the history of the question and the negotiations which took place 
during this period. , 

3. The Agreement was. as indicated above, signed on 18th July, 1890 and it 
is of interest to note that in forwarding the draft agreement to His Majesty s Ambas- 
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aador in Berlin at the time, the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs wrote as 
follows as regards Article 3 :— 

" The territory hitherto assigned to neither Power extended from the 20th 
to the 24th degree of east longitude; in the present partition of interests a portion 
covering three degrees will he under British, the remainder covering one degree 
under German influence. The provision, inserted in the 3rd Article, for a con¬ 
tingent rectification in order to give Germany access to the Zambesi, is inserted 
because in certain maps, Andara, which is the southern limit of the Portuguese 
sphere under the arrangement with Germany, is placed south of the 18th parallel; 
in all the best maps, however, including one excellent chart prepared by the Intel¬ 
ligence Department of the War Office, which has been our principal authority, 
it is placed well to the north of that parallel, and it is, consequently, not probable 
that any rectification will be required.” 

4. It will be seen from this that, at the time when the 1890 Agreement was 
signed, it was thought that Andara lay north of the 18th parallel anil that, in these 
circumstances, it was not anticipated that the contingent rectification contemplated in 
Article 0 of the Agreement would be necessary. When, however, in 1905, the Andara- 
Kalima line was fixed by arbitral decision, Andara was. in fact, found to lie slightly 
south of the 18 th parallel. 

6 . Neither before 1905, the date of the arbitral decision, nor subsequently, doe* 
the German Government appear to have taken the initiative in raising with His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom the advisibihty of demarcating the southern 
boundary of the Strip, i.e., its boundary with the Bechuanaland Protectorate, but, 
towards the end of 1905, the High Commissioner for South Africa proposed to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that steps should be taken to this end, as the Strip 
constituted a kind of " no-man’s land ” which afforded a refuge for poacher* and other 
undesirables. As an alternative to demarcation, the High Commissioner suggested that, 
with a view to facilitating the administration of the area and of rectifying the apparent 
anomaly of a wedge of German territory between the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Rhodesia. the German Government might bo invited to exchange the Strip for corre- 
sponding compensation in the South of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom agreed with the High Commissioner’s views, and 
on the 22nd July, 1908, His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin addressed a note to the 
German Government* proposing that, as delimitation would present considerable diffi¬ 
culties, the Caprivi Strip might be ceded to Great Britain in exchange for a strip of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate to the west of the South West Africa boundary. A 
copy of this note is enclosed. 

6 . The reply of the German Government to this note was as follows 

" With reference to your note of the 22ml ultimo, l have the honour to inform 
you that it is impossible for the Imperial Government to agree to the proposal made 
by Ilis Britannic Majesty’s Government, as the value of the tract of the Bechuana¬ 
land Protectorate which the British Government offer in exchange corresponds in 
no respect to that of the district which Oermany is entitled to claim under the 
agreement of 1st July, 1890." 

7. In view of the very definite terms of the German refusal, and of the fact that 
there was no other territory’ which could suitably be offered to Germany as an exchange, 
the proposal for the cession of the Strip to Great Britain by way of an exchange was 
not thereafter pursued with the German Government. 

8 . In 1909, the German Government made certain arrangements for policing the 
Caprivi Strip and, following upon this, the High Commissioner for South Africa, at 
the instance of the Resident Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, repre¬ 
sented to the Secretary of State for the Colonies that the advent of a German officer and 
his detachment in the* Strip had caused some concern to the Batawana and rendered it 
desirable, in native interests, that the southern boundary should no longer remain 
indeterminate. 

9. Upon consideration of these representations. His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom decided to approach the German and Portuguese Governments with a 
view to steps being taken jointly by the three Governments for the delimitation of the 
Andnra-Kntima line as a preliminary to the settlement of the southern boundary of the 
Strip. Notes were addressed accordingly to the German and Portuguese Governments 
respectively in March. 1910. 
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10. The German Government replied that, before steps were taken to give effect 
to the proposal of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, they wished to be 
informed of the interpretation placed by the latter on the Conventional'course of tho 
southern boundary of the Strip, as determined by the provisions of Article 3, para¬ 
graph 2. sections 1 and 2 of the Agreement of 1890. since they must distinctly contest 
the demarcation of the boundary as shown on British maps. viz., along an oblique lino 
parallel to, and at a distance of twenty miles from, the Andara-Katima line. They 
stated that a parallel had been expressly mentioned in Article 3 of the Agreement of 
1S90 as the boundary line between the 16th meridian and the Chobc River, and their 
contention was that, if that parallel proved, from geographical considerations, unsuited 
for demarcation and did not give Germany a strip twenty miles broad, then another 
parallel of latitude would have to be substituted for it. A copy of the German Note 
dated the 30th of April. 1910, conveying these observations is enclosed.* 

11. His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom felt that they were unablo 
to accept the view put forward in this note, as they were of the opinion that, although 
Article 3. paragraph 2. of the Agreement of 1st July. 1890. contemplated that Germany 
should have access to the Zambesi by a strip which should be nowhere less than 
20 miles wide, section 2 of that paragraph specified not " a parallel " hut " that 
parallel." i.e., the 18th parallel, as the boundary from the 21st meridian to the Choho 
River; and that, as the definition of the boundary in paragraph 2 of Article 3 of the 
Agreement could not. in fart, he strictly adhered to, recourse must he had to the pro¬ 
visions of Article 6 of the Agreement. TTiey felt, therefore, that the proper courso 
was to adopt the 18th parallel as the boundary only to the extent of complying with tho 
obligation to assign to Germany a strip at no'point less than 20 miles wide between tlio 
southern boundary and the Andara-Katima line. 

12. As a next step, a note was sent to the German Government asking them to 
explain in greater detail the construction placed by them in their note of the 30th April. 
1910. upon the provisions of the Agreement of 1890. The German Government replied 
to this request at some length in a memorandum of which a copy is enclosed.t In 
forwarding this. His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin stated that, in transmitting it. tlio 
German Government had informed him that if His Majesty's Government could not 
concur in the view expressed in the memorandum, or regard the reasons brought forward 
as conclusive, they would propose that the matter should go to arbitration for a decision 
as soon as possible. The German Government's memorandum received full considera¬ 
tion by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom on it* receipt, but they felt 
unable to understand the German contention that Article 3 of the Agreement of 1890 
required that the Southern Itoundary between the 21 st meridian and the Chobe River 
should he formed by a parallel of latitude even if the 18th parallel were not the line to 
be followed; and they adhered to their previous view that all that was necessary was 
that the strip of territory giving access to the Zambesi should not he less than 20 miles 
in width. Iliey could find no words in the Agreement to support any other viow, and 
they were therefore willing to accept tho proposal of the German Government that tho 
matter should be submitted to arbitration. His Majesty's Ambassador in Berlin was 
therefore instructed to inform the German Government that His Majesty's Government 
were unable to accept tho Gorman view, and that, as the question at issue was tlio 
interpretation of a phrase in a Treaty, they considered that the matter should bo sub¬ 
mitted to a purely judicial tribunal such as The Hague Tribunal or to three arbitrators 
to he agreed jointly bv tin- two Governments. 

13. To this proposal no specific reply from the German Government appears to 
have been received. In 1911, however, the German Government inquired when His 
Majesty’s Government would be in a position to furnish their views on the Orange River 
boundary, a matter which was also in dispute between the two Governments. This 
question was entirely different in character and distinct from the boundary of the Caprivi 
Strip, and need not here be described in detail. The dermafi inquiry, taken in con¬ 
junction with the failure of the German Government to send a definite reply as to tho 
proposed Caprivi Strip arbitration, seemed to Ilis Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom to indicate that the German Government wished to delay their answer on tho 
Caprivi Strip until tho attitude of His Majesty’s Government on tho Orange River ques¬ 
tion was made clear, so tliat, in the event of its being proposed that the Orange River 
boundary should go to arbitration, the German Government would he in a position to 
suggest that the same tribunal should deal with both questions. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom referred the German Government's inquiry to His 
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Majesty’s Government in the Union of South Africa, who stated that they preferred to 
leave the Orange Kiver boundary in status quo. (Governor-General's telegram of 
27th March, 1912.*) Since it was felt by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom that, while their position as regards the Caprivi Strip was a strong one, the 
issue in the case of the Orange River boundary was doubtful, they decided, having 
regard to the wishes of the Union Government and in order to avoid giving the German 
Government an opening for proposing that both disputes should be referred to one 
tribunal for arbitration, to send no reply to the German Government as to the Orange 
River question and to refrain from pursuing with the German Government the question 
of the Caprivi Strip. Accordingly, the latter question lapsed so far as His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the German Government were concerned until 
the outbreak of war in 1914. 

14. It is impossible, of course, to forsec what judgment would have been passed 
by a judicial tribunal upon the Anglo-German dispute as to the Southern boundary of 
the Caprivi Strip; but the correspondence makes it clear that His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom were conGdent that, so long as the facts were not clouded 
bv other issues, the case which they would present in the event of arbitration was a 
strong one. That the German Government, on reconsideration of all the circumstances, 
felt some doubt as to the strength of their argument seems to be borne out by their 
attempt to associate the question of the Caprivi Strip boundary with that of the Orange 
River boundary and by their failure to pursue the proposal, which they themselves had 
originated, to submit the matter to arbitration. 

I have. Ac . 

J. H. THOMAS. 


10707/12. 

No. 108. 

DESPATCH 

to 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 491.) 

(Confidential.) 

Mr Lord, Downing Street, 18th November, 1930. 

1 iiavk the honour to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a despatch, 
dated 23rd July.t from the Minister of External Affairs of the Union of South Africa, 
in which he states that Colonel Ellenberger, the Bechuanaland Protectorate Kepresen 
tative on the Boundary Commission now at work on the delimitation of the northern 
boundary of the Caprivi Strip, has suggested that opportunity might be taken of 
the Commission’s presonco in this area to arrange for it to demarcate the southern 
boundary of the Strip also. The despatch goes on to refer to the difference of opinion 
which existed before the war between His Majesty's Government in the 1 mted Kingdom 
and the German Government as to the line of the southern boundary of the Strip, 
and, after calling attention to the contention of the German Government in regard 
to the interpretation of Article 3 of the Anglo-German agreement of lrtl Jnlf. 1 K«»0, 
which relates to the matter, asks for an expression of the views of Hi* Majesty s 
Government in the United Kingdom on the point at issue- 

2 . I enclose also a copy of the replvf which 1 have returned to this despatch. 
You will see that this consists of a statement of the history of the negotiations which 
took place on this matter between His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 
and the German Government before the war, and that it explains the position which 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom then took up and their reasons tor 
adopting that position. 

3. It is possible, of course, that the Union Government will pursue the matter 
further, and. in view of this, it seems desirable, now that the question ha* again come 
under examination, to consider it more fully in the light of existing circumstances. 

4. It is clear that the practical issue ha* changed since the war; and it is a 
question for consideration whether it would be desirable for His Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom any longer to press the view that the l ine of div ision between 
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No. 109. 
DESPATCH 

from 


UNION GOVERNMENT. 

(Received 24th March, 1931.) 

[Answered by So. 10707/10.] 

(No. 68.) Department of External Affair*, 

j*, Bi Capetown, fitli March, 1931. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 430 of the 
3rd November, 1930.* and to state that His Majesty's Government in the Union of 
South Africa accept the views of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
contained therein as to the interpretation to lie placed on Article 3 of the Agreement 
between Great Britain and Germany signed at Berlin on the 1st July. 1890, defining 
the respective sphere* of influence of the two countries in South Africa. 

The decision, however, raises a question in regard to that portion of the boundary 
west of the twenty-mile point to the south of Andara. If tho principle which it i* 
proposed to apply'to the eastern section is to be appli.il strictly to the western section 
a very awkward boundary will be created, as it will have to run parallel to the 
Okawango river. The attached sketchf indicates the position. 

In order to obviate the difficulties of such a boundary. His Majesty s Government 
in the Union desire to suggest that the oblique line should be continued to tho western 
border of the Bechuanaland Territory (i e.. the twenty-first degree of East Longitude 
or. alternatively, that the boundary should follow n parnllo4 of latitude from the 
twenty-mile po'int below Andara to the western boundary. This would involve very 
little difference in territory, which is in any case of little value, and would at the 
same time make for a convenient ami well-defined lioundary. 

It would be appreciated if His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom could 
see their wav to accepting one of the proposed alternatives. 

I have. &c., 

J. B. M. HERTZOG, 
Minister of External Affairs. 








(a) High Commissioner's Visits to Bechuansland Protectorate and 

Basutoland. 

10503/67. 

No. 110. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRIOA. 

(Received 10th November, 1931.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(No. 638.) 

Sir, High Cfommissioner’s Office. Pretoria, 16th October, 1931. 

At the conclusion of the tour which I made in August through the Bechuana¬ 
land Protectorate, the Resident Commissioner was good enough to offer to furnish me 
with a report describing my movements and the meetings and visits which formed part 
of the programme. 1 have the honour to enclose a copy of that document.* Its 
transmission has been delayed pending the receipt of the printed record of the 
Addresses presented to me ami of my replies. That print, of which a copy is attached,* 
luis only now reached me. It reproduces the notes taken by the shorthand writer 
whom the Resident Commissioner had been good enough to provide from the head¬ 
quarters establishment at Mafeking. I was afforded an opportunity of revising his 
transcript, but I confined myself to correcting obvious mistakes, and I did not attempt 
to till in the lacuna.—sometimes of whole passages—which liad occurred, particularly 
in the reports of ray speeches to European audiences. I spoke on all occasions without 
notes, and did not think it desirable to rely merely on my memory in respect of passages 
which had been omitted from the report. The speeches delivered to natives are repro¬ 
duced less incompletely, as the delay caused by their interpretation, sentence by 
sentence, into the appropriate native language or languages gave the stenographer a 
better chance of keeping pace with my utterance. My numerous speeches to school 
children, European and native, and a few other speeches were not reported at all. 
The resultant loss to posterity is not of serious moment. 

2. I shall be grateful 'if the expressions of loyalty contained in the Addresses 
of Chief Kgari of the Bakwena (page 7 of the print), Cliief Seboko <*f the Bamalete 

^ 9). Chief Molefi of the Bakgatla (page 21) and the European residents of the 
)istrict (page 39) may duly Ik* submitted to His Majesty the King. 

3. Hie cordiulity with which Lady Stanley and I were received by all whom we 
met wherever we went was gratifying ami encouraging. I had the advantage, of 
course, of not coming to the Territory as a stranger. I had visited in former years 
several of the places at which we broko our journey, and I was personally known 
to most of the Officers of the Administration, many of the settlers and some of the 
native Chiefs whom we met. 

4. I observed with great satisfaetion the indications of the confidence and esteem 
which the Resident Commissioner enjoys among Europeans and natives alike. 
Colonel Roy has made for himself a position which is of excellent augury for the future, 
and if only economic conditions improve sufficiently to give him a fair chance of 
bringing to’ fruition some of his aspirations and schemes for the development of the 
resources of the Territory and the advancement of the welfare of its inhabitants, his 
term of office may well become memorable. Meanwhile he is infusing some of his 
enthusiasm and keenness into the Staff of the Administration, and it would not be, I 
think, an exaggeration to say that a new spirit is abroad Mrs. Rev is a valuable helper 
to him in the spheres of social relations and good works. 

6 . On the whole, I was favourably impressed with the outward and visible signs 
of progress. The natives appeared to be less lethargic than of old, more interested in 
education and less indisposed to make some effort and perhaps even some sacrifice in 
its cause, less apathetic towards the improvement of their water-supplies and the 
quality of their cattle, and not entirely unconscious of the need for hvgiene and its 
benefits. There remains, no doubt, very much leeway to be made tip. but the human 
material seemed to me to have become more plastic and less disheartening. With a 
return of reasonably prosperous conditions. I believe that we should now have in the 
Protectorate an opportunity of testing and vindicating the potentialities of enlightened 
Imperial principles of native administration. The success which has actually been 
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6 . The European residents seemed to have great faith in Colonel Hey. and to 
have become proportionately less despondent and discontented. 1 ought, perhaps, 
to except from this generalization the settlers and traders in the Tati District, whose 
present misfortunes, in consequence of the Union embargo on the local cattle, weigh 
heavily upon them. This is very intelligible, and indeed I should not have been 
surprised if 1 hail found them even more unhappy and discouraged than they actually 
sho T ed woMelvea to me. Their present position and prospects may lie fairly described 
a* desperate, unless some means of affording early relief can be carried 'into effect. 
At Lobatsi most of the farmers are South African Dutch of humble antecedents. Many 
of them cannot speak English, and in conversing with them I found it necessary to 
draw upon my slender attainments in Afrikaans. They appeared in the main to he 
of a better class than the Dutch of Lusaka in Northern Rhodesia. 

7. It financial circumstances permitted. I should like to move the administrative 
headquarters from Mafekmg into the Protectorate, but that, 1 fear, must await the 
coming of I»ottcr «]ays. The establishment of n prosperous mining industry would, I 
n.-ed hardly sav. change the whole financial outlook immeasurably for the better. 

h. Tshekedi and his people gave me the friendliest possible welcome at Sorowo. 
In my speech there I said a* much as I could to encourage him in well-doing and to 
discourage cabals and intrigues against him. My private conversations with him 
regarding the contemplated gift of Crown land in the event of his composing his 
differences with the British South Africa Company, were less satisfactory than I had 
lioped. I have reported to you on this matter in separate correspondenec. He has 
n tendency to respond to conciliation with ever-increasing demands, and I found it 
advisable to take a firm stand. I do not. however, regard the negotiations as finally 
broken off. Towards the end of our conversation at Palnpvo Rond, he handed to me 
two documents on other subjects, as mentioned on page’10 of the Resident Com¬ 
missioner s Report on my tour. O n one of them, dealing with the snsjiension an.l 
removal of Chief ScMe of the Bakwena. I am awaiting Colonel Rey's observations. 

. 0 other was disposed of promptly and unequivocally. I append for your informa¬ 
tion a cony of a despatch* from the Resident Commissioner, giving full particulars. 

» a o , n Fr » noi * ,own * on to Bulawayo, to attend the Railway Conference, 
l-idy Stanley and I were received there as old friends and wore made to feel very 
welcome. I undertook several functions (including the opening of the Agricultural 
show) which were to have been performed bv Sir James Maxwell, had be not been 
prevented by indisposition, and I made a number of speeches, bill refrained vorv 
carefully from saying in them anything of a political nature 

I have. Ac.. 

n J. STANLEY. 

High (Vunmissioner. 

Enclosure 1 in No. 110. 

Report on a eisft to the flrehuanaland Protectorate paid In/ Hi s Excellency the 
Hiqh Commissioner for South Africa and I Ally Stanley. 

\7th to Slsf Augu*t. 1931. 

His Excellency and Lady Stanley, attended bv Captain Clifford and Captain 
llolbech. arrived in Mafeking on Monday morning the 17th August and, after spending 
two days at Protectorate Government House in Mafeking. made a tour of the Protec¬ 
torate luting from the 19th to the 31st August, accompanied bv the Resident 0>m- 
mismoncr, GMoncl C. F. Rey and Mrs Rev. 

Scope of Visit and Itinerary, 

Hie places visited in the course of His Excellency’s tour included Is>batsi, 
Gaberones, Khale, Mocbudi, the Tuli Block. Mahalapye, Sorowe, Palapyo Road. 
Francistown, Theasebe and Ramaouabane. At these places the arrangements were 
planned with the object of giving His Excellency as wide and varied a view as possible 
of the different phases of life and activities in the Protectorate—European, native and 
administrative—and provided for visits to cattle ranches, dairy farms, choose and butter 
factories and other European homesteads; visits to native villages, native creameries. 
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and a native agricultural show; meetings with the principal European bodieaofsettlera 
and farmers, with the principal Chiefs and their followers, and with many individuals 
both European and native, the former including six out of the seven members of the 
European Advisory Council; visits to European and native schools, mission stations 
of various denominations; inspection of the two hospitals recently opened at Ix>batsi 
and Scrowe, and of administrative posts and of public works complete.! or m course 
of completion. 

Effects of Visit. 

This was the lirst occasion, at all events within recent times, on which a High 
Commissioner has paid so extensive and comprehensive a visit of this nature to the 
Territory, and from reports, letters and other information received, there can be no 
doubt but tluit the results were remarkuhle and are likely to have very beneticial 

' The visit has done a great deal to stimulate the spirits of the people of the 
Territory, both European and native, at a moment of groat ami exceptional difficulty 
mid depression; it has brought home to them the reality of the interest taken in their 
work and welfare by His Majesty’s Representative in Jrouth Africa; and as a result 
of the support publicly given to the local Administration by His Excellency during the 
tour it has put new heart into the officers who have been endeavouring, amid dis¬ 
couraging difficulties, to advance the interests of this backward and seemingly neglected 
portion of His Majesty’s dominions. 

Mafeking .—At Mafeking His Excellency was enabled to make a thorough inspec¬ 
tion of the offices of the Administrative Headquarters at the Camp on the Imperial 
Reserve, and to meet in person all the members of the Headquarters stall and their 
families; the Mayor of Mafeking, with whom, a* well as with the local Union Magistrate 
and other officials, the relations of the Protectorate Administration are of the most 
cordial, gave a Rail in honour of His Excellency and liidy Stanley. 

Lobatsi .—At LobaUi the two principal events were meetings with the European 
inhabitants in the morning and with the native Chiefs and their followers from the 
Southern Protectorate in the afternoon of the 19th August. 

The gathering of Europeans was fully renresontative of the southern district*, 
including Mr. van Rensburg. the member of the Europeui Advisory Council for 
Ixibatsi. and the address of welcome they presented was couched in very cordial terms. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that a point iiarticularlv stressed by them was the 
removal of the seat of Administration from Mafeking to I/*balsi. 

The Resident Magistrate, Captain Reilly, and Mrs. Reilly, entertained His 
Excellency and party to luncheon, after which was held the meeting with the natives; 
the Chiefs present wero Kgari Scchele, Utlamoreng, Bathoen, Seboko, and Matlala 
of the Bakwena, Baralong, Bangwaketsi. Bamalete and Batlokwa Tribes, each of 
whom presented a separate address of welcome, the most notable of which was perhaps 
that delivered by Chief I^tlamoreng of the Baralong. ... . 

Chief Tshekedi of the Bamangwato also attended the meeting, though he took no 
part in the proceedings. The Bakgatla were not represented, as they were engaged 
in making ail necessary arrangements for welcoming His Excellency at Mochudi later 

in the week. . ... .. 

His Excellency’s replies to these addresses were very much appreciate.! by the 
people, and undoubtedly produced a deep and favourable impression on them. 

Copies of the addresses presented to and of the replies delivered by His Excellency 
on these and on other occasions during the tour have been printed and are enclosed 
ns a separate document.* ...... 

nis Excellency and Lady Stanley visited the Athlone Hospital of which the 
native wards were 'quite full, and which is ably and efficiently directed by the Medical 
Officer in charge. Dr. Henderson, and the Matron. Miss Vemey, under the general 
supervision of the Principal Medical Officer of the Protectorate. Dr. Hamilton Dyke 
Certain improvements and alterations which are urgently needed were discussed with 

Visits were paid to the small European School, to the Roman Catholic Mission, to 
the farm of the British South Africa CVmpanv. to a Dutch homestead and U> the 
works of the Bechuanaland Cold Storage Company, where the up-to-date plant i* 
turning out a large quantity of butter for export, made from European and native 
eroam supplies drawn from the Protectorate. The great value to the Protectorate of 
these works was demonstrated recently when an embargo was placed on the export 
of cream from the Protectorate owing to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
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Southern Rhodesia. Had it not been for these works there would have been no outlet 
whatever for Protectorate produce during the period of the embargo. 

A Ball in honour of His Excellency's visit concluded the strenuous two davs spent 
at LobaUi. 

Gaberones and Khale .—On arrival at Gaberones on the mornuig of the 21st 
August, llis Excellency and party were met by the Resident Magistrate, Captain Neale, 
aim Mrs. Neale; and visited the old Chief of the Batlokwa, Gaborone, whose age is 
reported to be between lOo and 110 years, and were very eordially received by the 
tribe; a visit was then paid to the Roman Oatliolic Mission at Khale, ’where good work 
is being done amongst the natives by way of agricultural and general instruction, and 
in medical work. 

The Europeans of the Gaberones Block entertained His Excellency and party, 
aim presented a oordial and appreciative address of welcome at the ranch of Mr. Glover, 
the member of the European Advisory Council for that District. Mr. Linton, the 
member of Council for the Bamalete, Bakgatla. Bakwena and Bangwaketsi Reserves 
and the Baralong Farms, was also present. 

Slocliutii —In the afternoon His Excellency's party reached Mochudi, tile cliicf 
village of the Bakgatla Tribe, and were met at 1‘ilane Station by Chief Molefi, cx-Chief 
lsang, and the Reverend J. Reyncke, the local representative of the 1 hitch Reformed 
Church Mission; after which Mr. and Mrs. Reyneke entertained His Excellency’s party 
at their home, where they had invited all the local EurojK-ans to meet them. 

'Hie Chief had provided a mounted guard of honour of his own people, who 
escorted His Excellency's car to and from the station; the Tribe turned out in groat 
numbers and offered a warm and cordial welcome; they had, as a matter of fact, been 
engaged for weeks in preparation for the visit. 

The Bakgatla are perhnjw the most advanced and progressive tribe in the Territory. 
This is due in part to the enlightened and energetic (if forceful) leadership of Isang, 
who has done much to advance their interest* both as regards education and. general 
development. 

In part also the satisfactory position of the tribe is due to the broadminded, 
sympathetic and devoted work of Mr. Reyneke. who, ably assisted by Mrs. Reyneke, 
lias laboured to develop the pe«®le in a practical and progressive manner, in cordial 
ro-operation with the Chief and with the Administration to whom be has rendered 
and is rendering valuable assistance. 

On the next morning (the 22nd August, the exhibits for the Agricultural show 
were examined. These included not only an excellent display of cattle and small 
stork, grain and other agricultural produce, hut admirable craft work, pottery, wood¬ 
work. basket work, leather work. Ac 

Visits were also paid to the native school, undoubtedly the best school in the 
Territory, which was built by the Tribe under Kang's inspiration; the school equip¬ 
ment. benches, forms. Ac., being entirely made by the pupils. 

In the afternoon His Excellency formally opened the Agricultural Show nfler 
receiving addresses of welcome from the Chief and Kang, after which there followed 
an excellent display of drill and dancing bv native children, ns well as native sjiorts 
of various kinds. 

Tuli lilork .—His Excellency arrived .at Debeeti on that evening, and on the 
following day (23rd August) motored through part of the Tuli Block, being entertained 
to luncheon bv Mr. We.athorilt. the senior member of the European Advisory Council 
at his farm. Balia Ranch, where some very fine cattle bred by Mr. Weathorilt were 
inspected Mr. Wcatherilt has three other ranches and owns altogether nearly 100.000 
acres in the Territory. The Honourable John Stuart’s ranch was also visited; Mr. 
Stuart has built a new and very good house in a delightful situation on the banks 
of the Crocodile River on his farm of some 60.000 acres. 

Mahalapije.— Mahalapyc was reached during the night, and on the following day 
(24th August) His Excellency was met by Mr. Russell England, the Protectorate Dairy 
Expert and Inspector, and Mrs. England, and was entertained by the European 
inhabitants of Mahalapyc District and of the Tuli Block, who presented addresses. 
Mr. Mason, the member of the European Advisory Council for the Block, being present. 
In the afternoon a visit was paid to a native creamery belonging to Mathiba, a wealthy 
headman of the Bamangwato. which is an outstanding example t»f what ran be 
achieved by natives in the way of cream production under Euro|»ean advice and 
instruction. He has two large and good herds of cattle and derives a comparatively 
large income from them. It is satisfactory to observe the practical and successful 
manner in which natives are taking advantage of the Administration’s policy of 





encouraging native enterprise—a policy which it is highly desirable to extend in the 
native interest. 

Later the camp was inspected and a visit paid to one of the model houses recently 
planned and erected for the staff by the Public Works Department. Planned in the 
light of experience of the practical requirements and necessities of the climate, and 
with strict regard to economy, these houses are giving much satisfaction, ami should 
show a great saving in cost of upkeep, ami make for the health and well-being 
of the staff. 

Tuli lilock.—On the following day (20th August) a visit was paid by car to several 
small native creameries, pari of the general system of encouraging native develop¬ 
ment, to which reference has already been made. The party then proceeded to the 
ranch of Mr. Paul Jousse, an energetic, hard working and progressive dairy farmer, 
owning some 2,000 head of grade Friesland cattle. 

Aided by a loan from the Administration Mr Jousse has erected a complete 8-unit 
electrically driven mechanical milking plant, separating and cooling part, and cold 
storage efiamber. So successful is this proving that Mr. Jousse is doubling the plant. 
He in the largest cream producer in the Territory and one of the largest individual 
producers in South Africa, and has recently been induced to *end the whole of his 
output to tho Lobatsi Company. 

Incidentally this is also an example of the value of the system of making loan* 
to farmer*. 

.Service .—On the 26th August Uis Excellency proceeded by car from Malialapye 
to Serowe, a distance of some 66 miles; the road had been put in good repair by Acting 
Chief Tshekodi of the Bamangwalo. A mounted guard of honour of Bamangwalo 
escorted the cars to the Residency whence the whole party proceeded to meet Chief 
un i people in tho Kgotla. 

An immense concourse of people bad assembled, the number being estimated 
at fioni 8.000 to 10,000. Native songs were sung by the tribesmen ami also by 
children, after which the Chief made a speech of welcome, to which Hi* Excellency 
replied after a short introductory speech by the Resident Commissioner. Hi* 
Excellency's speech, which was listened to with the closest attention by the great 
gathering, wa* exceedingly well received, and subsequent comment* indicated that it 
ItiuI made a deep iniprossion, 

After lunch at the Residency, Ilia Excellency and party visited the Sckgoraa 
Mimorial Hospital and were subsequently entertained by the Resident Magistrate, 
Captain Potts, and Mrs. Potts, at a garden party u» the Residency, attended bv all die 
European inhabitant* of Serowe and district, who presented an address of welcome. 

The hospital under the temporary dilution of Dr Gerber (tlie Medical Officer in 
charge. Dr. Morgan, being absent <*n leave) and the Matron (Sister Mitchell) is much 
appreciated, especially by the natives; certain arrangements for the improvement <*f the 
out-patients' department and the dispenser's quarters were approved by Hi* Excellency. 

The party proceeded to Palapye Road by car in the evening and returned on the 
following morning (27th August), whan the , roffmmme included visit* to the one 
small European and the two native schools (one of which was founded by the London 
Missionary Society and is now absorbed into the general school system of the Temtoiy. 
and the other, the Khnmn Memorial School, is still run personally bv the Chief); the 
Khumn Memorial Church; the new water supply system inaugurated f«w the natives 
of Serowe, which allows women to fill their water pot* at the rate of 600 an hour, 
the water being pumped from a borehole into a reservoir whence it gravitate* to 
standpipes; and the large dam under construction which is expected to bold up from 
12,000.000 to 16 , 000.000 gallons of water for watering stock. 

His F.xcellcncy and party then attended a display of dancing by Bamangwalo 
girls and bv Masarwn girls, and afterwards a horse race—for all of which functions 
(which had been organized hy Chief Tshekedi) l.idy Stanley presented the prizes 
which the Chief had provided' 

The afternoon was devoted entirely to a lengthy discussion with Acting Qnef 
Tshekedi and several of his councillors on the subject of a grant of land in connexion 
with mining. As these disenssions have formed the subject of separate communica¬ 
tions they are not dealt with in the present report. 

A large party of headmen had accompanied the Acting ftiief to the Residencv. 
and after the dismission. His Excellency addressed them at some length. After dark 
the party retnmed to Palapye Road once more. 

1‘alapye Road .—On the following day (28th August) His Excellency attended a 
meeting of the Women’s Temperance Union at Palapye Rose. which is doing excellent 
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work amongst native women and children. An interesting display of singing and 
dancing was given by the natives, some of whom had walked in as much as 30 miles 
to meet I!u Excellency. 

Subsequently His' Excellency and party were entertained bv Mr. Mangan the 
Acting Assistant Resident Magistrate, and Mr*. Mangan, to wet the European 
iiiliaoitant* of the district. 

Ihc whole of the afternoon was again devoted to discussions with the Acting 
Chief; these were unfortunately inconclusive for the time being, and afterwards the 
Acting Chief unexpectedly presented two petitions, one in regard to a misunderstanding 
on the subject of the construction of the dam. and the other in regard to the deposition 
of ex-fin, -i sebele of the Bakwena. The first was disposed of bv Ilia Excellency, 
the latter was left to be dealt with later. J 

FranciAtoirn —His Excellency’s coach arrived at Pranoistown on the following 
morning (29th August) and the party proceeded by car to Hosoli to visit the farm of 
Mr. Hertz, a progressive settler who, arriving in the country with practically no 
capital, lias earned hi* farming operations to a successful issue by his own unaided 
effort* and established himself a* one of the most wealthy and prosperous in thin 
part of the Territory. Inter alia, he has recently constructed two large dams calculated 
to hold up a very considerable water supply for his cattle during the dry season. 

Some of the other Bosoli settlers were also present and an address of welcome 
was presented. 

A visit was paid to the Quarantine Camp for cattle, which lias been erected by 
the Administration on land granted by the Tati Company as part of the arrangements 
for raising the embargo on exjK.rt of cattle from the northern part of the Territory. 

In the afternoon the Resident Magistrate. Captain Ncttelton. and Mrs. Nettel'ton, 
gave a garden party at the Residency, attended by practically every European resident 
of the Tati district, to meet His Excellency and I.adv Stanley,’ and an interesting 
address of welcome was presented, in which were set out clenrlv and temperately 
the really lamentable condition in which the northern j«iit of the Protectorate find* 
it'. lf, mainly owing to the embargo on the export of cattle from the district, and partly 
to I he general South African depression. 

After replying to the address His Excellency had an opportunity of full discussion 
of the portion in all its aspect* with a number of leading settlors, when various 
solieme* for relieving the situation were discussed. 

If rue be. On the following morning (30th August) Hi* Excellency’s coach was 
taken on to Tscasebe, and from hero the party proceeded by car to Mr. Hoaro’s cheese 
factory at Yukwv in the morning; to hi* farm and other factory at Park Royal and to 
the farm of Mr. MacFarlane, the member of the European Advisor)' Council for tho 
district, in the afternoon. 

Mr Hoarc i* a large cheese manufacturer who produces his cheese from the 
milk of native-owned cattle, for which purp,.se he has e*labli»hcd a chain of some 
12 native dairies—all under his supervision. 

This method of manufacture has been encouraged by the Administration as it 
is of marked and direct benefit to the native cattle owners; it is moreover proving 
very *uccef*ful. an it permit* of manufacture at an economical figure. 

Mr. MacFarlane, in addition to being a valuable member of the European 
Advisory Council, represent* the Territory on the Joint Board of the Union Duirv 
Control Act to regulate and administer the provisions of that Act ; lie ha* recently 
been honoured by His Majesty with the distinction of the ORE. 

Hjnmquabane .—On 31st August His Excellency and party travelled by car to 
Karaaquahane. where the five tribes domiciled in the Tati district had assembled to 
greet the High Commissioner. 

These tribes and their headmen are a* follows:— 

Ramokati of the Bakhurutshe; Hahangaan, Masunga, and Mosoyane of three 

different branches of the Makalaka; and Moroka of tho BaraJong. 

They presented addresses, snd a native dance was also arranged. They are all 
of course suffering from the effects of the embargo already referred to, and from 
other causes which have been the subject of previous reports by tbe Resident Com¬ 
missioner ; the conditions here will undoubtedly have to receive careful consideration 
in the near future. 

En route His Excellency passed through part of the five-mile belt which has 
been closed of stock by the Administration for a distance of nearly 200 miles to 
safeguard the Territory against the invasion of foot-and-mouth disease from Southern 
Rliodesia 
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Taeaaebe .—On tne return journey to Tae«ebe, a visit was paid to the farm of 
Mr. Gibbon, a settler who has shown initiative in constructing a large dam for the 
retention of water. 

In the afternoon a reception was given and an address presented by the European 
settlers of the Tsessebe district, which afforded further opportunities for useful discus¬ 
sions with individuals as to the needs and requirements of the very serious position 
existing in the north of the Territory. 

General. —This was the last function of the tour, but though the tour itself then 
came to an end its effects will continue to be felt for a very long while. TTie bare 
reoitil of the main events cannot give a complete picture of the many matters discussed 
an I dealt with at almost every stage of the journey, and of the general feeling of 
satisfaction expressed by all at the evidence thus given of interest in the Territory 
and the impetus to renewed hopes for its development. 

' ^ O F. Brt. 

Resident Commissioner. 

Mafcking, 

21st September, 1931. 
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High Commissioner's Office. 
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I iia vr the honour to submit the following report on my recent visit to Basuto- 


1,n< 2 . Accompanied by Lady Stanley and my Private Secretary. Captain L. Holbech. 
D.S.O., M.O., I arrived at Maseru by train at midday on Monday, the ™ November. 
I had proposed to travel from Pretoria by motor car. but there Had been heavy ram* 
in the Eastern Transvaal and Orange Free State on the P r--c«*<l.ng Fndjy. and Iwm 
advised that some sections of the road between Kroonslad and Bloemfontein would 
probablv be impassable for several days. . _er 

3. On arrival at the railway station I was met by the Resident < on, ® , * w £"" 
and Mrs. Sturrock and other Headquarters officers and their wives as well as 1b> a 
number of native dignitaries, including the Paramount Chief ^db.stwo^n. and 
Chief Motsoenc Molapo. the nephew and successor of the late Chief 
this, but not on subsequent occasions Motsoenc wore a singularly g»udv. 
embroidered scarlet uniform, which accentuated the unwieldy 

line. He certainly is the m<»t corpulent Chief whom l have ever met. but Id® not 
think that he is now quite as bulky as he was when I first saw himsome twenty) 
ago. The Paramount Chief appears to have abandoned the practic of w. anng un 
form-probablv because, like other Chiefs elsewhere, he has come to ^P^'^ hat 
there is some element of absurdity and childishness in masquerading in ; 

quasi-European trappings of his own invention This, I think. »*•' I * • 

t iougl it is perhaps, regrettable that there should be no ,hst.net,ve garb or emblem 
n outward and'Tisible sign of the office and dignity 
occasions. I doubt, however, whether, at the present stage of m n > f vo,uU ^‘ l 

Ld tha. he respond* very resdily In .he mor.1 
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enjoyed opportunities of renewing acquaintance with, or making the acquaintance of, 
the principal European residents, official and unofficial. They also gave an afternoon 
party on Tuesday, the 10th November, which was attended "by practically the whole 
of the European community, including the local Scout Cubs and Brownies, and they 
lud a tea party, on the following morning, in the Residency garden for the Chiefs 
(attended by their immediate followers), who I was thus enabled to engage in informal, 
friendly conversation. 

'>. Mr. Sturrock’s personal relations with the Paramount Chief and the other 
Chiefs appeared to be quite unexceptionable. He is a man of kindly and conciliatory 
temperament, he has a sympathetic understanding of the native mind! good ability, and 
a very keen sense of duty. He seems to me essentially a “ safe " Resident'Com¬ 
missioner. but he has the defect of that quality in lacking the forcefulness of per¬ 
sonality which, even at some risk of disturbing the even tenor of life, would be useful 
for coping with the ultra-conservative liabit of mind of a small self-contained Adminis¬ 
tration and of the Basuto Chiefs and people. The Public Service of the Territory is 
by no means inefficient, but. speaking generally, it is set in its ways and suspicious of 
change, and the natives, 1 need liardly say. show this mentality in an even moro 
marked degree. Under such conditions the pace of development and progress is not 
likely to bo rapid without the pressure of continuous impetus and stimulation from 
above. 

fi. On Tuesday morning, towards noon, there was n I'itso of the Basuto Nation. 
Natives from all parts of the Territory had assembled in thousands. It was estimated 
that at least 20,000 attended the I’itso, but I cannot vouch for the accuracy of tho 
estimate. It was a day of heavy rainfall; so heavy that the question of postponing tho 
I’itso had to lx* taken into serious consideration. I decided finally, however, not to 
make any change in the arrangements, partly because it seemed unreasonable to expect 
the thousands of natives who were encamped on the hill-side to remain without shelter 
in the wet any longer than was necessary, and partly because the natives would be 
anxious to <art ploughing after the rain, and many of them would not he likely to 
remain oven though 1 might expect it of them. Awnings were hastily erected over 
the portion of the stand occupied by me and those in my near vicinity, and over the 
smaller stand occupied by the Paramount Chief and the other Chiefs. After 1 hail 
driven (in a closed car) round the large circle of natives, whose warmth of welcome 
was the more gratifying having regard to the depressing downpour, 1 took my place 
on the stand, the natives closed in (not on horseback—the state of the ground pre¬ 
cluded any such possibility) and, after an introductory speech by the Resident Com¬ 
missioner (of which a copy is attached"), the Paramount Chief presented his Address. 

I enclose a copy.* and a copy of my reply * The latter was well received, and the 
cheering which followed was most enthusiastic. The Basuto have not the reputation 
of being a demonstrative |>cople, but wherever I went, during the whole of my visit, 

I was greeted with what appeared to be genuine, and what I am told was exceptional 
enthusiasm by young and old, inale and female. This manifestly was an expression 
of the great satisfaction which the separation of the post of High Commissioner from 
that of Governor-General has given the natives. They made it abundantly clear to me 
how delighted they were that the officer charged by His Majesty with authority over 
them was no longer in any wav connected with, or dependent on, the Union Govern¬ 
ment The Basuto yield* to none in their loval devotion to the King's Grown and 
person, but in that sentiment they do not include His Majesty’s Government in the 
t'nion. 

7. Although the spectacular effect of the Pitso was impaired by the weather, 
the rain was regarded as a blessing in itself, and as an auspicious concomitant of my 
visit. The skv cleared at night, and the natives feasted in the best of good spirits on 
the oxen which had been provided for them by the Administration. They dispersed 
on the following morning, and for days afterwards the roads leading out of Maseru 
were gay with the brightly-coloured blankets of mounted natives returning to their 
home* from the Pitso. 

8. After luncheon on the 10th November I received a deputation from the 
Chamber of Commerce. They presented an Address, of which I enclose a copy.* 
They were followed bv deputations from the Paris Evangelical Mission and the Roman 
Catholic Mission, who both presented Addresses. Copies are attached.* The Anglican 
Church, owing to the absence of the Bishop on a tour in the mountains, were unable 
to present an Address, but the pries* in charge of the Maseru Church attended and 
expressed the welcome and good wishes of his Communion orally. Mv replies to 
these Addresses wore not recorded. Tliey contained nothing of political importance. 

• Not print*!. 
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Then came the Resident Commissioner’s afternoon party, and subsequently I paid 
a visit to the Officers' Mess. 

9. During the remainder of my stay in the Territory the weather was fine. The 
country was beautifully green after the rain, and there are prospects of reasonably 
good crops. The condition of cattle, sheep and ponies was lamentable, but this was 
an unavoidable consequence of the long drought, ami in the neighbourhood of Mafe- 
teng, and particularly of Mohales Hoek, the condition of the sheep (which recover 
more quickly than larger animals) was beginning to show signs of improvement. The 
state of the main roads was satisfactory, Great progress has been achieved in the 
making and upkeep of roads since my last visit to the Territory, and credit for this is 
due to the department and officers concerned. 

10 . On Wednesday, the 11th November, I visited and inspected the I^rotholi 
Technical School. Under the new management of Mr. Bull, this institution has im¬ 
proved almost beyond recognition. His work and his influence on the pupils are 
deserving of high praise. Any doubts which I may previously have fell whether the 
School was justifying the expenditure on it have been removed. I then attended (in 
uniform) the Armistice Day Service at the Maseru War Memorial The Service was 
admirably organized and most impressive. In addition to the European Community 
large numbers of natives were present and conducted themselves with exemplary 
decorum. After the Service I met the Chiefs at Mr. Sturrock's tea party in the Resi¬ 
dency garden. In the afternoon I drove by motor car to Morija. where I visited the 
Headquarters Station of the Paris Evangelical Mission. I was received by a large 
gathering of Mission-workers and natives. This is the oldest-established Mission in 
Basutoland. It docs excellent educational a* well as religious work. 

11. On Thursday, the 12th November, I visited the Roman Catholic Mission 
Station at Roma, a very large and well-managed institution. Here again hundreds of 
natives had assembled. Alter inspecting the school buildings, the Church am! the 
Seminary, I was entertained at luncheon by the Fathers, and I then attended a display 
of drill, singing, Ac., by the school-children. On this, and on all similar occasions I 
had, of course, to make a speech, but these were extemporised deliverances, and 
they wore not recorded. On my way back to Maseru I stopped at Bolsabelo and paid 
a long visit to the Leper Settlement. A Pitso of the Lepers was held. Speeches were 
made, bidding me welcome ami expressing satisfaction with the treatment which the 
inmates received. The buildings and the general conditions of life at this institution 
seemed to me to have been improved since my last previous visit, and I was very 
favourably impressed by what I could see of the activities of I>r. Strachan and Dr. 
Slack and their staff, f cannot praise too highly the work done at the Settlement by 
Father Bradbrook, an Anglican Missionary who devotes his life to the welfare of the 
Lepers. The Anglican Church at Botsabelo is a very attractive building. Provision is 
made also for the religious needs of Lepers of other Denominations. After dinner 
that evening I attended a public dance organised by the British Empire Service league 
in aid of a local Christmas Tree Fund. 

12 . On Friday, the 13th November, 1 visited St. Catherine's, a small, but efficient 
Anglican industrial boarding school for native girls, at Maseru. The atmosphere of 
this establishment impressed me as gracious and particularly wholesome. 1 then 
inspected the Government horse-breeding stud (which Mr. Vcmey conducts admirably 
in spite of largely reduced resources) and the well-managed Maseru Hospital, and 
subsequently the Gaol and the Police Camp. I found everything in good order, but 
I was surprised to discover, during my inspection of the Armoury at the Police Camp, 
that no training in the use of rifles was given to the Native Police. Nobody seemed 
to know what was the reason for this omission, though a theory was advanced that 
training in musketry had been stopped very many years ago in deference to the sus¬ 
ceptibilities of the Europeans in the Orange Free Slate. Whether this was the cause, 
and whether representations were actually made by the neighbouring Government. 1 
could not ascertain, but I asked the Resident Commissioner to look into the matter and 
furnish me with a report, so that I might »>c in a position to consider the expediency of 
making a change. On the face of it. and unless there is some adequate reason on 
political grounds, it would seem absurd to neglect to train the Native Police in the 
use of weapons, which, if issued to them in a time of emergency, might well, in the 
absence of such training, be a source of danger rather than protection to the users 
themselves and to the community at large. After luncheon I motored to Mafcteng. 
where I spent the night at the Residency as the guest of the Assistant Commissioner 
of the District. Mr. F.. O. Dutton He had invited the principal local officials and their 
wives to meet me at dinner. 
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13. On Saturday morning I attended a meeting of local natives at Mafcteng. The 
Headman. Koenane presented an Address, of which I enclose a copy * 1 then motored 
to Quthing via Mohales Hoek and the Seaka Drift, where I crossed the Orange River 
in the pont. I here was just enough water in the river to enable the pont to function, 
but 1 gather that it is frequently out of action owing to a deficiency or (less commonlv) 
an excess of water. A bridge at Seaka would, no doubt, be a great convenience, but 
I fear that in the present financial circumstances of the Territory, the expense of 
building such a bridge could hardly 1 m* justified, even if the money could be found. 
Vtuthing is beautifully situated in mountainous country, and but'for the frequent 
difficulty of communication with the rest of the Territory, would be a particularly 
desirable station. In the absence of the Assistant Commissioner of the District on 
leave I was entertain'd very hospitably at luncheon by the Clerk-in-Charge, Mr. 
Russell, and his wife. The principal local residents were of the party. I was greeted 
on arrival by the school-children, European and native, and by a large gathering of 
adult natives After luncheon I inspected the gaol and the hospital, a nice building, 
well-equipped but inadequate in size. I then returned to Mohales Hoek, where I 
sjn-nt the night at the Residency. The Assistant Commissioner of tho District. Mr. 
Jenner, liad broken a rib and was confined to his room, but his daughter, a girl of 
seventeen or eighteen, acted as a very efficient and charming hostess. A large number 
of local residents were invited to meet me at a garden party at the Residency in the 
late afternoon, and a few people were bidden to dinner in the evening. 

14. <>n Sunday morning, the 15th November, after attending the early Service 
ai the Anglican Church. I inspected the hospital and gaol at Mohales Hock, and then 
returned to Mafcteng, visiting on the way the Government Arboretum near Mafcteng, 
a very creditable establishment. I was entertained at luncheon by the Bishop (the 
Assistant Bishop of Bloemfontein who is also Archdeacon of Basutoland) and Mrs. 
Haynes. After luncheon I inspected the Mafcteng hospital, gaol and native village. 
Ihe latter contains some remarkably well-built, well-kept and commodious stone 
liouscs. There was next a large garden party at the Residency, and subsequently I 
attended Evensong at the Anglican Church and read the Ia-ssons. The Bishop’in 
his sermon emphasized the loyalty of the people to the Crown, and said some pleasant 
things about my visit. In the evening I met some of the unofficial residents at supper 
at the Residency, and I spent the night there 

l '». On Monday morning I motored from Mafcteng, via Wcpener in the Orange 
Free State to Bloemfontein, whence I proceeded by train to Cape Town. Several 
hundreds of natives were assembled at the Basutoland liordcr and gave ine u very 
cordial " send-off.” 

16. I had intended to extend ray visit to the northern districts of the Territory, 
but was obliged to curtail my programme in order that I might be in Cape Town in 
time for the Opening of the Union Parliament, of which only short notice had been 
given. 

17. On all my expeditions during my visit I was accninpanii*d by Mr. Sturrock. I 
am much indebted to him and other officers of the Administration for the excellence 
of all the arrangements which were made 


18. Wherever I went in the Territory, the children from adjacent schools were 
marshalled along Ihe roadside. They were generally quite well dressed and scrupulously 
clean. They corned vociferously and in most instances sang the National Anthem. 

I spoke a few words to them all. 

19. I append copies of an Address from the Basutoland Indians,* of two letters* 
from Chief Motsoene. of an Address from the Basutoland Progressive Association* 
and of a letter from the Lckhotln la Bafo.* These documents were sent to me. The 
letter from the I*khotl* la Bafo arrived by nost. In view of the record of that body. 
I have thought it sufficient to ask the Resilient Commissioner to cause the senders to 
be informed that I have received their letter. The other letters and Addresses have 
been suitably acknowledged. 

20 . I have the honour to request that the expressions of loyalty contained in the 
Addresses from the Paramount Chief, the Paris Evangelical Mission, Headman Koenane 
<<f Mafeteng and the Basutoland Indians may be submitted to His Majesty. 

I have. &c., 

H. J. STANLEY, 

High Commissioner. 


Sol printed. 
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(6) Resident Commissioner's Tours in the Bechuansland Protectorate. 

20261 / 1 . 

No. 112. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 22nd December, 1930.) 

(Hcchunnaland Protectorate.) 

(No f>94.) High Commissioner's Office, 

Sir, Pretoria, 29th November, 1930. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a despatch from the Resident 
Commissioner of the Beehnanaland Protectorate, reporting upon his recent lour through 
the Protectorate. 

I also enclose a copy of my reply. 

I have, &c., 

ATHLONK. 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure I in No. 112. 

Resident Commissioner's Office, 

My Lord, Mafeking, 8th November, 1980. 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that I have been oreparing report* 
on various aspects «*f the Protectorate Administration in the light of ray rec. nt tour 
of the Northern Protectorate, and of my other tours of and visit# to the Southern 
Protectorate undertaken both before and afterwards. ... 

2 I have now visited every District in the Territory, excepting U‘hututuan.1 
Ghanxi which I have not yet been able to inspect. I hope to deal with these 
early in the coming year. . . 

3. I was accompanied on mv northern tour by Dr Dyke, the Principal Medical 
Officer, and Mr. Chase, the Chief Veterinary Officer, whose assistance was of great 
value to mo, not only in dealing with those branches of administration falling within 
their respective spheres, but also generally in regard to the whole work of the tour. 

4. Whilst travelling through the Protectorate (in which I have covered #o«m« 
C,, 00 ft miles) I have endeavoured to deal with as many aspects of the administration 
and to meet personally as many jH-ople a* it was possible to do; anil I think 1 can 
safclv say that I have now met all the Chiefs and most of the important Suit-Clue I s; 
all the Associations of Farmers and Settlers, ami most of the important settler# them¬ 
selves; have inspected a number of schools, visited a number of the cheese and cream- 



before the Administration. , » 

f>. I have also inspected the buildings at every Station, except the two already 
referred to, have stayed at a good many of them, and have met personally practically 
every member of the Administration. , , , , 

'ft, All this has necessitated a good deal of work and has taken np ajjjood deal ot 
time. And to this must lie added the work in connexion with the Water Bering 
Scheme, administrative improvements. Police reorganization, framing of proposals 
for regulating powers of Chiefs and jurisdiction of Native Courts, the M itwatersrand 
Show Exhibit, the Walvis Bay Railway Suney. the Dairy Control Act. Ac., and the 
ordinary day-to-day routine work of administration. _ , . 

7. I merely mention this as a reason for the delay in submitting my Report, 

some of which is not yet complete. .... 

8 . 1 have divided it into various sections dealing respectively with 
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Native Affair*. 

Bamnngwato Tribe. 

White Settlers, 

Education, 

Transport and Communication, 
Housing and Buildings, 
Finance, 

Staff Questions. 

General and Miscellaneous. 
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No. (1) dealing with Native Affairs 1 have the honour to transmit under cover 
of the present despatch No. (2) relating to Bamangwato Tribe is being forwarded 
under separate cover. No. (4) dealing with Education has already been forwarded 
to Your Excellency. No. (7), Finance. I propose to embody in my despatch dealing 
with the estimate# for the forthcoming year. The other sections will be forwarded as 
soon os possible. 


9. The general impression I have derived may be fairly summed up in the 
words of Dr. du Toit, w ho has recently been travelling to the Protectorate in connexion 
with the Water Boring Scheme. He says : " It is, however, necessary frankly to point 
out that the rather apathetic attitude of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Administration." 
«ith these words I desire to associate myself in regard to matters generally. Indeed 
I would go further and say that the general attitude was one almost of liopele&sness. 

10. For this I do not by any means wish to blame the District Administration; 
on the contrary, I think it is to their credit that hampered in many ways as they have 
been they have achieved as much as they have. 

11 . I trust that such administrative reforms and changes Ml T have so far been 
al.le to introduce, and the prospects of development which now seem in sight, will he 
successful in introducing a more enthusiastic spirit into the Administration. 

12 . I should like at this stage to bear testimony to the loyal and whole-hearted 
manner in which my efforts have been received and supported bv all members of tho 
Adminiftration both at Headquarters and in the Districts, and to the sympathetic 
spirit of co-operation shown by the white settler# and by the bulk of the native*. 


His Excellency 

The High Commissioner, 
Pretoria. 


1 have, Ac.. 

C. F. Hey, 

Resident Commissioner. 


REPORT OF RESIDENT COMMISSION™. BKOHL'ANALAND. ON 

NATIVE AFFAIRS. 

1.—General 

I HAVE found this most important branch of the Administration in a far from 
satisfactory position. This must in my view be attributed in a great measure to the 
fact that the powers of the Chiefs and the jurisdiction of their courts have never 
been defined under the Proclamation of 1891. There has, consequently, liecn no 
settled policy in the Administration’s dealings with the Chief#, which have varied 
in the different district# according to the capabilities of the Chief, and the capacity 
of the Resident Magistrate. Problems and difficulties have been dealt with as they 
arose in a sort of hand-to-mouth manner, ami the only characteristic, which has almost 
uniformly marked the Administration's dealing# with the tribes, ha# lieen an exag¬ 
gerated deference to the views of the chief in regard to hi# personal right* and privi¬ 
lege*, leading quite naturally to hardship on the mass of the people, maladministration 
of justice in native courts, and stifling of progress. 

In other words, the natives, apart from their Chiefs, hardly benefited from our 
protection as much as might have been expected; and the Chief# themselves have 
been allowed to do much as they liked, ami are naturally averse from any change in 
this, to them, satisfactory position. The interests of nearly 200,000 people have been 
largclv subordinated to those of a dozen chiefs. 

Theoretically, the Chiefs' powers are limited ami a measure of justice is supjiosed 
to he ensured bv the fact that tribal business is discussed in Kgotla. a meeting open to 
all, and that all there present are entitle*! to discuss matters freely and openly, ami 
that decisions there taken are those of the Chief, his councillors ami his trilie. 

In fact this is by no mean# true. In the first place, there is a strong feeling of 
loyalty to, and superstitious fear of the Chief# among the tribes, bad though the 
Chiefs may be: " There's such divinity doth hedge a King that treason can but peep 
to what it would. 0 

Moreover members of the tribe do not dare to get up and oppose the views or 
wishes of the Chief (except when the Chief is a weakling) as they know full well that 
if they do so their lot will not be a happy one afterwards. 




I have sat in Kgotla with several of the tribes since my appointment as Resident 
Commissioner and have seen the system at work : numerous examples could be given, 
but I may here confine myself to one which is notorious, viz., the Bamangwalo Kgotla 
at Serowe. where, although it is perfectly well known that large numbers (probably 
the majority) of the tribe favour mining* and thousands of the tribe go out to the 
mines in the Union to work, not a man dared to get up and say so in opposition to the 
Chief’s personal views, and Chief Tshekedi himself admitted to me in writing that his 
presence on the School Committee might hamper free discussion by his people. 

Duo to the above mentioned causes various difficulties have occurred among the 
tribes during the past year. It was fortunately possible to settle th«*se by rapid 
action, but had this not been done, they might have led to serious troubles for which 
the Administration would have had to boar the responsibility. 

Others will no doubt present themselves to Your Excellency’s mind, e.g., the 
controversy regarding the Tuli Block boundary fence, the Lungsickneas Camp, the 
Serowe Water Supply, and others. 

And while the powers of officers of the Administration are, very properly, strictly 
defined and limited, those of the Chiefs are practically unlimited—-to the detriment 
of the welfare of their people and of true progress and adding to the difficulties of the 
Administration which has to answer for, and make good their misdeeds. 


2.—Tux Cuiers. 

Taking them as a whole the present Chiefs of the various tribes in the Protectorate 
do not afford very much ground for optimism as regards the future administration by 
them of their tribes. With the notable exception of Tshekedi, Chief of the Bamang- 
wato, and the possible exception of Bathocn. the young and recently appointed Qiief 
of the Bangwaketsi, the level of their intelligence is low and their influence over their 
tribes does not appear very great. I will deal with them individually. 

(i) Batiiok.n : Chief of the Bangwakelti Tribee—Headquarter* Kanye. —This 
young Chief appeared, when I first met him, to be more interested in getting as much 
money out of the 'lYibal Funds for his own personal amusement than in anything else. 
His attitude towards the Administration was one of suspicion, if not of hostility; and 
ho appeared to be rather more in the hands of one of the local white traders than in 
touch with the Resident Magistrate whom he did not visit except by instruction. 
Indeed on one occasion he deliberately issued an order which was in knowing and 
flagrant contradiction of a Proclamation issued under the authority of the High Com¬ 
missioner. I insisted on a letter of apology from him for his action and I subsequently 
had several conversation* with him in the course of which I gave him itympathetic 
advice. 

A* a result the position appears to have changed very much for the better. His 
attitude towards the Administration has become quite friendly : he attend* weekly ami 
regularly at the Magistrate’s Office to discuss all matters of importance affecting the 
Tribe: be has acquired a greater sense of responsibility, and his influence with the 
Tribe has, as a result, markedly increased. At a recent Kgotla meeting I was able 
further to strengthen hi* position and improve relationship generally by the action 
which I found it necessary to take in regard to Oobuarnang. the recalcitrant Headman 
of a small section of the Bakgatla who had taken refuge in the Bangwaketsi Reserve 
about 120 years ago. This Headman had consistently defied the authority of tlu- 
Bangwaketsi Chiefs and of the Administration for a quarter of a century. I have now 
arranged for him to leave Moshupa, where hi* tribe is centred and reside at Kanye 
under the eye of the Bangwaketsi Chief and of the Magistrate, and for the affairs of 
l»ia Tribe to be carried on by hi* son who is a more satisfactory person. I have 
addressed a separate despatch to Your F.xcellency on this subject. 

I am hopeful that, if matters continue on their present lines, the voung f^iiof 
Bathocn should develop satisfactorily and that we may look for hi* cordial co-opera¬ 
tion in the future in the interest* of the welfare of the Tribe. He has for example 
recently established an admirable water supply system for the tribe at Kanve and the 
Magistrate is satisfied with the present position and the prospects. T withhold judgment 
for the present. 

(ii) Chirp Gaborone : Batlokwa Tribe — Headquarter* fiaherone s.—Tbe Chief 
of this Tribe. Gaberone. is said to be over a hundred years of age and is in a piteous 
condition. He is not likely to live very much longer. The Acting Chief Matlala is not 
a very satisfactory person. He is not so much vicious as incompetent, and I do not 
think there would be adequate grounds for opposing his election to the Chieftainship 
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n, ll m l T n 7 pec J aUy aS U,t ; re 18 no one eUo in d* Tribe who would 
appear to be markedly suitable for the post. But the serious position here is that this 
lYibe occupy land belonging to the Chartered Company which bv agreement must 

X (Tr V°< 5 T ? lbC m eath A lhe n (S,irf - Thc > are bil * r, y to”moving and 1 
fear that difficulties will undoubtedly anse when the moment come* for action to be 

taken rhis cannot be long delayed, and I think that the two most promising courses 
are either to give them other land in the Crown Lands or to ask the Chartered Company 
to exchange a piece of land from the Crown Lands for the land now occupied bv the 
Batlekwa, which amounts to about 20.000 morgen. The Chartered Company are 
extremely unlikely to extend the lease- on the present, or any, terms to the Tribe. 

1 . *“ ve depreciated the land in value, are in arrears with their rent, and are other¬ 
wise objectionable. Hus matter has formed the subject of separate reports to Your 
Excellency.(See despatch No. 77S of 11th December. 1921, Your Excellency’s 
reply No. -39.3 of 2<th March, 1930. and subsequent correspondence.) 


SIBOXO: Bamalele Tribe -Headquarter* Ramoutea. —Here again the 
Unef is an incompetent person but without any markedly vicious tendencies other than 
an addiction to drink. The trouble with this Tribe is that they have an insufficiency 
of land suitable for grazing, a subject which has already been the subject of a report 
to Your Excellency (See despatch No. 778 of 11th fVceml»er, 1929, Your Excel¬ 
lency s reply No. 2393 of 27th March, 1930, and subsequent correspondence.) 

I trust that it will be possible, a* one of the results of the water boring scheme 
now before the Colonial Development Committee so to improve the position as to 
render it unnecessary to remove this Tribe. I think the matter must be left until next 
year when we have got to work on the big scheme. 


(iv) Chief Molkki Pilakk: Bakgatla Tribe—Headquarter* Mochudi.- Tho 
position here, while peaceful on the surface at the moment, presents the elements of 

C ble future trouble. They have beer, well governed until recently bv ox-Cliicf 
f. an able man of progressive though autocratic tendencies. The young Chief 
Molefi was installed only recently. He is a mere bov and will need careful handling 
and guidance if he is to Ik- brought to realise a sens.- of his resiH.nsibilities, and 
guidance on the right lines to fit him to rule in the interests of the Tribe. I am glad 
to say that he has recently shown hopeful signs and especially in connexion with the 
recent Agricultural Show at Mochudi (on which subject I made a separate report to 
Your Excellency—see my despatch No. 2072 of 14th Octoln-r. 1930. and Your Excel- 
lency s reply No. 2018 of 22nd Octolier. 1930), he seem* to Ik- progressing. 

But the position is complicated, at all events potentially, by the attitude of ox-Chief 
Isang; 11.- is acting as the young Chief’s adviser and. while ostensibly he is supporting 
him. it is not at all clear that he is not in fact working against him with tlu* possible 
view of re-establishing himself in the Chieftainship should the young Chief prove 
himself incompetent or distasteful to the Tribe. Proof «,f this is lacking, but I have 
received report* to this effect from those living in the neighbourhood (Missionaries 
and others) who are in close touch with and have considerable experience of Tribal 
affairs. The position is one which will need watching closelv, and I have given the 
Magistrate of the District the necessary instructions to this effect, while I am myself 
keeping personally in touch with it. 

(v) Chief Leti.amokk.no Mostkoia : Barolong Farm*. —Though this Chief resides 
rather more at Pitsani Pothlugo than at Mafeking, owing to marital difficulties of a 
somewhat serious nature, he can hardly be regarded properly as a Protectorate Chief. 
His main stad. containing about 6,000 people, is at Mafeking on the Molpop and the 
Barolong Native Reserve stretches for 75 mile* down the River. 

LeUamoreng’s personality .Iocs not call for much comment; he is neither better 
nor wore.- than the average native in the Territory, though his Tribe arc more pro¬ 
gressive than many others. 

But the positnn of the Tribe on the Barolong Farms is a more serious matter: 
their position has never l*eon regularized and must be settled soon. I am addressing 
a separate despatch to Your Excellency on this question which is a complex one. and 
in view of the fact that a petition on the subject has been received from the Tribe, 
the time would appear opportune for attempting a solution. . 

(vi) Chirk Skbri.r : Bakirena Tribe—Headquarter*, Molepolole. —A separate 
despatch (No. 1581/1 of 7th October. 1930) on the subject of this Chief and Tribe 




has been sent to Your Excellency, and it is unnecessary for me to add anything to 
what I have already said except that every Missionary, trader and Official who lias 
any knowledge of the state of affairs in this District is in agreement as to the deplorable 
condition of things and the necessity for drastic action in regard to the Chieftainship. 

(vii) Cuikp Tsukkkdi : Bamangicalo Tribe — Headquarter*, Seroue.—A separate 
despatch on Tshekedi and affairs of this Tribe has been sent to Your Excellency. I 
would only add that I was not at all impressed by the young Chief Seretse. a bov of 
ten, when I met him at Serowe. I consider that the sooner he is sent to a carefully 
chosen school the better it would be for him and for the future of his tribe. He is 
at present arrogant and bad-mannered, and does not strike one as being possessed 
of much intelligence. 

(viii) Chuck Mathiba : Batauana Tribe — Headquarters, Maun .—Owing to drink 
and disease this Chief is practically crippled and, though educated, is weak and 
unintelligent, exercising little or no authority over his triln-. He is, in cpite of Ins 
many faults and shortcomings, an amiable personality, well disposed towards hi* people 
and to the Administration, and does his best. I should imagine that he is unlikely to 
live long though he is a comparatively young man, and it is quite possible that before 
long he may become incapacitated and be persuaded by his own people to hand oyer 
the reigns of government to his son, Morcini. For this reason I paid some attention 
to this youth when at Maun. He was weedy and weak-looking and almost uneducated, 
about 10 years old. 

1 accordingly induced the Chief ami Tribe to agree (which they did willingly) 
that he should be sent to school, and that prior to this he should go i«> the police training 
depot at Gaberones for a course of training to improve him mentally and physically. 
I have since visited Gaberones, where I found Mon-mi already considerably improved; 
he liked the life, was much more cheerful and altogether brighter, and physically 
had made much progress. 1 am hopeful that in a coujdc of years lie may lie made into 
a useful possible Chief; his school must be selected with care. 

(ix) Damara Thiiik, Ngamiland ; Chief Mathiba of the Batawana. Owing to 
Mathiba’* weakness the Damara headmen have refused to olwy the Chief’s orders and 
there was much friction between the Damara and the Batawana in consequence. 

Various impracticable suggestions had been put forward for dealing with this 
difficultv, e.g., the return of the Damara to South West Africa, an obviously impossible 
course inasmuch as we could not force them to return without their cattle, and the 
South West Africa Administration would not allow their cattle to come in. 

I have temporarily settled the trouble bv ordering certain of the Damara headmen 
to come in and live at Maun so as to strengthen Chief Mathiba’* authority and ensure 
that his instructions and those of the Government will In* carried out. Whether this 
will solve the difficulty, permanently, remains to be seen. 

(x) NtcoDKMtrs, Damara Headman at Xomo on Botlelle.- This man and his 
followers, having quarrelled with the Batawana. many years ago left Ngamiland and 
were at first placed by the Government on the Cholic, but being dissatisfied with the 
land, he was given the place where he now is—on temporary conditions, of course, 
ns it is Crown land—and he has prospered greatly. He now pays hut tax after some 
years pleading poverty. Now and again he travels almiit in South Africa collecting 
other Damara, and some day he and his Tribe may present a formidable problem. He 
will not come under the Bamnngwato Chief, but his relations with Sekgoma were 
friendly and, I believo. so they are with Tdiekedi. 

(xi) (*HIKK8 SlNVt'LA AND ClIlKAIl: Turo Basubia Tribes—Headquarters. Kachikau, 
Ngamiland .— There is a certain amount of friction between these two branches, ami 
consequently difficulty of administration, owing to there being two Chief* for two 
small branches of the'same Triln*. The position has arisen in the following manner 

The old Chief was Lesoane; Sandono. his eldest son was favourite, but he wished 
to introduce Batawana customs which was resented by the Inbe, so he was driven 
out and any question of reinstating him as Chief of the two branches is out the 
question. The next son. Chika Lesoane should have *»“-ceedcd lo f 1 

wana custom, but by Basubia custom the succession should go to the son Of the 
Chief’s sister, namely. Sinvula Keka. To solve this difficulty the Government allowed 
Imth to be Chiefs, and as a result of this decision there are two small branches of th« 
name tribe under different Chiefs, which causes endless trouble and friction. 


However, the mistake having been made it is now difficult, if not impossible, to 
displace either of them, unless one of them behaves very badly, or the tribes desire 
to amalgamate under one or the other, and the only thing to do for the present appears 
to be to leave them as they are. r 

(xii) Cuieptainess Mots U A ill Batawana Tribe—Headquarters. Kachikau.—So 
special points appear to call for comment. The Chieftainess is an elderly and rather 
determined person, and the Tribe (a small one) is no worse administered than most of 
the others. 

had some difficulty with this Tribe (and also with the Basubia referred to 
above) °. w,n S the miBUken activities of a London Mission Society's representative 
ami the fact that the Administration at Kasane were quite out of touch with conditions 
at Kachikau. That has now. however, been satisfactorily adjusted, everything is 
quite peaceful, and suitable arrangements have been made as regards the future 
(.Vparate despatches on this matter were addressed to Your Excellency.) 

(xiii) Headman Baxwedi and otuekh ; Makalaka Tribes—Headquarters 
Bamaquabane.-—Bikwedi has recently succeeded Habangaan. a very good headman, 
and seems to be doing well. The tribes are much cramped for land and there is a 
certain amount of friction between them and the European settlers on this score, and 
also because they have to hire land. I am examining this question to see what can 
be done. 

K, V MoK ° KA : Harolong Tribe.— Ramokoatk Tkki.awa; Bakhumtsi 
Mahaling Tribe—Headquarters, near Francistown.— Moroka is a very old man who 
since his defeat by the Boers at Thaba *Nchu, has been banished for fit) vears from 
the Orange free State to which he wishes to return. There is no chance of his request 
b-mg granted. He was educated at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, ami was well 
thought of by Sir George Grey. 

Hamokoate has difficulties with some of his headmen, and does not seem a very 
strong character, though innocuous. 

Both tribes have the same difficulties as those- referred to under 'lie Makalaka (see 
under (xiii) above), and the examination of these is being dealt with simultaneously 

(xv) I have made no reference to the Glianzi district or to the backward people 
of the Lehututu district (Bushmen. Hottentots, Ac.), a* I have not vet had time to 
visit them personally. Travelling in the Territory is a lengthy and arduous matter. 


3.—Economic and Social Condition. 

With the exception of the Bakgatla Tribe at Mochudi the general condition of the 
Tribe* cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Their health and physique are |>oor, and in 
this connexion 1 would refer to the reports by the Principal Medical Officer and my 
covering despatches Nos. 704 and 1237, forwarded to Your Excellency on 21st July 
md 2->th September, 1930. 

That there is no necessity for such a slate of affairs is evidenced by the condition 
of the Bakgatla Tribe at Mochudi, where, thanks to the efforts of their progressive 
t hief, ably assisted within the last six years by an enlightened missionary of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Mr. Keyneke, the people are markedly better off than is 
any other tribo of the Territory that I have seen. 

Their huts are well built and thatched, artistically decorated, clean and roomy; 
they have been taught to produce good pottery and basket work; and to adopt better 
methods of cattle raising and agriculture than prevuil elsewhere 

They have provided for themselves out of their own resources an admirable 
system of water supply and an excellent school building. My efforts to stimulate 
native shows, in preparation for the General Bechuanaland Protectorate exhibit to be 
held next year at the Johannesburg Agricultural Show, resulted in their staging the 
first Native Agricultural Show to be held in the Territory, a really excellent series of 
exhibits of cattle, pigs, small stock, poultry, ami arts, and concerning which I have 
addressed a separate despatch (No. 2072 of 14th October, 1930) to Your Excellency. 

They have an excellent system whereby no one may sell grain out of the village 
unless they have a three years’ supply in locked granaries. 

As a result of all this they appear to be better in health, more prosperous, and 
generally happier than the generality of tribe* in the Protectorate. 
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As already stated there ia no reason why the other tribes in the Protectorate 
should uot attaiu this level and why all should not surpass il—it is not so very 
remarkable. 

But to achieve this it is necessary for the Administration to take a much more 
definite line than it has done hitherto as regards education, hygiene, assistance and 
leadership generally. And indeed as 1 read the policy of His Majesty’s Government as 
laid down in the recently issued White Paper on East Africa, it is cWariy their duty 
to do so and not to allow the purely personal desires of the Chiefs to stand in the way 
of the welfare of their peoples. . 

Th«r first need of the native, from whatever point of view, is water. Unless he 
has adequate water supplies he cannot grow enough food to nourish himself properly, 
and unless he is properly nourished he cannot work properly <>r learn property, nor 
Can he derive adequate advantage from his land or stock. That was one of the mam 
reasons prompting mv proposals for a water boring scheme for the Territory now under 
consideration by the Colonial Development Act Advisory Committee. Having been 
provided with water he can then be taught how to grow his crops how to improve 
his cattle, how best to utilize his land and generally how to improve his health, his 
wealth, and his status generally. ... , . 

We are Irving with the very limited means at our disposal to attack the various 
problems arising out of these questions. •*.*»., improving (not merely increasing) the 
production of native creameries which involves instruction and inspection; improving 
the weight and appearance and breed of native stock by supplying hulls and forming 
hull ramps (the natives had not been given one bull by the Administration in the last 
five years) and inducing natives to castrate more hulls and at »n earlier age; improving 
the quality of hides exported which again needs instruction and inspection; giving 
instruction in the host methods of planting and raising crop, and the he* seed* to use ; 
instructing them in various arts and crafts; and helping them to obtain and retain 
markets bv improving the quality of their produce. . 

To this end we are organizing trial show* in various districts to work up to the 
best possible result for the general exhibit to he held at the Johannesburg . him- next 
year, which it is hoped will he of much benefit to natives in the Territory. To this 
end also 1 am submitting proposals to improve our educational arrangements; am 
! would only add that if anything were needed to prove the crying demand for. bo*pt«*» 
accommodation the fact that the Athlon* Hospital was fill and overflowing within one 
month of opening speak* for itself. But all efforts of the Administration most fail 
unless the Chiefs, through whom it is. of course, necessary to work, will le.yt their 
people in the desired direction, either of their own volition or on the instructions ot 
the administrative and technical officer* of the Government 

4.—HlAI.ro axu Htoikxi. 

As regards health and hygiene I do not think I can do Utter than again refer 
to Your Excellency the Principal Medical Officer s Bcport on N»Uvo Oiatoms 
calculated to impair the Health and Progress of the less Civiliseil opulaUona of 
the 16th June, together with my covering despatch No. 12ft. of 21* 
the Annual Medical and Sanitary Heport. 1929. forwarded with my deapatdi No. ,04 

° f ‘^he^'annSr^cJ^Uial existed for hospital accommodation Las been^ made 
manifest by the instant success of the Athlone Hospital for which ^erntory is 
indebted to Your Excellency’s personal efforts. Within one month of i was 

full and overflowing, every bed being occupied, patient* meriting **>“**» 
turned away, and the out-patients’ department more than fu y 1 no 

doubt but that a similar result will attend the opening of the Sekgonu Hospital at 

riCr °F? 0 ni the reports of my medical officers from personal ^• rv ^J'; and ^ 
other sources I can only repeat that the health and pbvaiquc <if the Bcdmani tx.U* 
are generally lamentable, and compare unfavourably with those of tnbea m a similar 
state of development in other parts of South Africa . . i 

1 :un convinced that for a primitive tribe, dependent for their Mtoodon 
pastoral and agricultural pursuits, and who do not possess lU m«*t 
Of sanitation, the present system of the Bechnana to hve m Urge 
to 27.000 people round the Tribal (%ief is qmte wrong, both from «*™*™«* 
aspects ; and in order to promote the physical, moral, and economic betterment of the 
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people due consideration should be given to the proposal of decentralizing tlicm into 
small towns and villages. This will reouire very careful investigation and elucidation 
to the Chiefs and people before it can be contemplated and applied, hut I propose to 
explore the possibilities as soon as the water boring scheme has been approved, as 
everything hinges on the latter. 

5.—Conclusions. 

There are matters other than those touched on above which will need attention 
and with which .t will be necessary to deal as time allows, e.g., ,he constitution of the 
Native Advisory Council and the utilisation of the Native Fund. 

But the principal matters on which 1 feel that our attention should be focussed 
are — 

and ‘^imitation of powers of Chief, and of jurisdiction of Native 
(2) Provision of water supplies. 

(8) Extension of educational and instructional efforts especially in regard to 
•OTiculture. stock rearing, dairying, and arts and crafts. 

More initiative and leadership on the part of the Administration. 

Now that the Union market is so hedged in with restrictions as regards our cattle 
it is of course necessary to <i° everything possible to open up fresh avenues for native 
produce And one of the most fruitful of these would be the inauguration of mining 
within the Protectorate which it is assumed is now within measurable distance of 
realization. 

That the work is needed is shown by the fact that thousands of natives annually 
h-ave the 1 rotortoratc for work in mines outside; the figures are estimated by Mr. 
Ballinger at over 60 per cent, of the adult male population. The wages they earn are 
largely dissipated outside our frontiers; they might well he spent here where it would, 
nmreover. ho possible to control condition* in the best interests of the native* and to 
do a good deal to prevent the detribalizing influences which operate when they leavo 
tn.'ir own country to work for long periods outside it. And apart from this it is surely 
better that they should he able to find work near their homes and tribes by the creation 
of which a demand must be made for much native produce and native industry ho 
thereby encouraged. 

Tin* Walvis Bay Railway, a more remote contingency, would, in addition to the 
many other obvious benefits it would confer, also assist in providing an overseas market 
for rattle; meanwhile we have arranged that some of ours should participate in a 
Rtio.le-.ian trial shipment overseas for which special terms have been obtained. And 
it would be of immense assistance to natives if scrub cattle (which cannot be exported) 
could |»e utilised by the establishment of a Meat Extract Fnctorv in the Territory: this 
would reduce the number of such cattle, a most important point. and would provide 
a market for them. 

The task before the Administration is a formidable one. but many more difficult 
have been accomplished successfully elsewhere; and. given sympathetic support and 
the utilization of our resource* to their best advantage, there is no reason why improve- 
men! should not be made manifest at a faster rate than sometimes appears to ho 
imagined possible. 

In anv event, it seems to me. that it is clearly our duty to attempt it. 

C. F. Rky 

Mh November. 1930. 
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Tribe. 

Bainangwato. 

Bakwena. 

Bangwakeiai. 

Batawana. 

Bukgulla. 

Bamalctc. 

Batlokwa. 

Barolong. 

(Ban dong Farm*) 


Chief. 

TUickedi Khama. 

8 ebbele II. 

Bathoen II. 

Mai hi ha Moremi. 

Molofi K-.'avi Pilane. 

eeboko. 

On lx?rone*. 

Letlamoreng. 

Monltoia. 


Area \I 

39,000 sq. mile* 
(11.778,000 morgen) 
15,000 sq. mile*. 
(4,630.000 morgen) 
9.000 sq. mile*. 
(2.718,000 morgen) 
34,500 sq. mile*. 
(10.419.000 morgen) 
3,600 sq. mile*. 
(1,087.200 morgen) 
178 sq. miles. 
(53,756 morgen) 

66 sq. mile*. 

(19,932 morgen) 

450 sq. mile*. 
(136.900 morgen) 


'opulation. 

21 Census) Stock. 


58,047 

357,464 

11,162 

48,967 

17.466 

56,143 

17 449 

130.262 

11.604 

47.621 

5.000 

8.466 

1.200 

6.865 

3.154 

23.529 


Enclosure 2 in So. 112. 


(Bechuanaland Proteclorale.) 

Sib (S, ‘ 2I92<> High Commissioner’* Office. Pretoria, 22th November. 1930. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. -304 oi 
8 th November describing your tour through ihe Protectorate »n.l enclowng a copy of 
your report on Native Affairs. I have read both these reports with the greatest interest 
and wish to thank you for the excellent information you have collected and for tho 
work you have done in the course of your long and arduous journey. 

1 shall jtostpone any questions I may wish to ask and my observations till a future 

date. 

I have. Ac., 

Athonk. 

High Commissioner. 


Hi* Honour 

The Resident Commissioner 

of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


20281/2. 

No 113. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Received 29th December, 1930.) 

(Bechuanaland Protectorate ) 

(No. 618.) 

Sir ) High Commissioner’s Office. Pretoria, 9th December. 1930. 

In continuation of my Confidential despatch No. 594 of the 29th November, 
and with reference to my despatch No. 617 of to-day,t I have the honour to transmit 
herewith, for your information, a copy of a despatch which I have addressed to the 
Resident Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate regarding certain matters 
dealt with in hi* reports on his tour in the Protectorate and with reference to native 
affairs in the territory. 

I have. Ac., 

ATHLONB, 

High Commissioner. 


No. 112. 


t 2028.1/1: not prinud. 
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Enclosure in No. 113. 
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(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

(Confidential.) 

(No. 2192.) 

Sib. High Commissioner’s Office. Pretoria. 9th December, 1930. 

In continuation of my despatch No. 2192 of the 29th November, I have the 
honour to make the following observations upon various matters dealt with in your 
despatch No. 2364 of the 8th November regarding your tour in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and the accompanying report on native affairs in the territory. 

2 . I was particularly pleased to learn of the arrangements you have made for 
the physical and intellectual training of the son of the Batawana Chief, and I hope that 
before long you will be able to make similar arrangements for ihe education of Seretae. 

3. I was also very interested in the efforts you are making to encourage agricul¬ 
tural shows amongst the natives, and I hope that they will Ik* rewarded with success. 

4. With regard to the establishment of a meat factory in the Protectorate, you 
are doubtless aware that ray effort* in this direction in ihe past have not met with 
much encouragement. Iiebigs (" Bovril ”) were approached and at first showed 
signs of coquetting with the proposal, but I formed the impression that they regarded 
it mainly as a means of securing a lease of large areas of Crown land. At one time 
I hail under consideration an ambitious scheme put forw ard by the Union Department 
of Agriculture under which a oentrallv situated works, either at Fourteen Streams or 
Lobatai was to treat cattle from the I'nion. Southern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate for the export and canning trade The Company at first displayed con¬ 
siderable enthusiasm, but eventually the scheme was abandoned. 

I have, Ac., 

ATHLON!, 

High Commissioner. 

His Honour 

The Resident Commissioner of the 

Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


20261/4. 

No. 114. 

DESPATCH 

from 

HIGH COMMISSIONER. SOUTH AFRICA. 
(Received 19th January, 1931.) 


(Bechuanaland Protectorate.) 

Sit, ^ ^ High Commissioner’s Office, Cape Town, 31st December. 1930. 

With reference to Lord Athlonc’s despatches No. 594 of the 29th November, 
and No. 618 of the 9th Decembert relative to the Report by Ihe Resident Commissioner 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate on native affairs in the territory, I have the honour 
to transmit herewith, for your information, a copy of a further despatch from Colonel 
Rev regarding the difficulties which had occurred with ihe Damaras in the Batawana 
Reserve. 

I have. Ac,, _ 

R M BITRME8TER, 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure in No. 114. 

(No. 18.) . . , __ 

Resident Commissioner s Office, 

Mt Mafeking, 9th December, 1930. 

With reference to paragraphs 2 (viii) and (ix) on pages 9 and 10 of my Report 
on Native Affairs transmitted with my despatch No. 2364 of the Rth November, I 
have the honour to forward herewith copy of a minute I have received from the Resi¬ 
dent Magistrate. Maun, on the subject of the Daman Headmen residing at Maun. 


• No. 112. 


♦ No. IIS. 
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2. The Resident Magistrate’s reference to the (%ief> condition support* the 
views 1 expressed in my Report, and render the more necessary the steps I have taken 
for the education of the Chief’s son. This youth continues to make satisfactory pro¬ 
gress at Gaberones and will proceed to the Etomboshawa Government School. Southern 
Rhodesia, in February next. 

I have, Ac., 

C. F. Ret, 

Resident Commissioner 

FTis Excellency. 

The High Commissioner. 

Cape Town. 


The Government Skcrktakt, Mai-eiiino, 

With reference to the Resident Commissioner's Minute No. 18 of the 1st Sep¬ 
tember, I have to inform you, for His Honour’s information, that the Damara Headmen 
Kazonenga and Hijaviposa have duly reported themselves at Maun and that the Chief 
Muthiba, this day, duly instructed them to take up their residence at Maun and to 
attend Kgotla meetings. 

On the Chief’s request I attended the meeting and supported him after he had 
spoken. The two Headmen have now agreed to reside here and. in view of the seventy 
of comlitions now obtaining, they have been given until 1st February to prepare for 
their move. Tliey are to bo in residence here at latest hr the end of March. 1931. 

It is quite clear to me that they are obeying the Government and not the Chief 
"Ilose mental capacity and personality are rapidly diminishing factors. 

.T. W Pott*. 

Resident Magistrate 

Mavn. Vgamiland, 

30th October. 1030 


P. 20201 [61. 

No. 116. 

REPORT BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C. F. KEY ON A VISIT OF INSPECTION 
TO THE KALAHARI DISTRICT. 

(Copy received in Dominions Office 4th May, 1931, under cover of 
High Commissioner’s despatch No. 2I9nf 17th April. 1931.) 

Report. 

1 have the honour to submit herewith the following report with regard to my 
recent tour of inspection of the Kalahari District. 

I left Mafeking on Sunday morning the 16th February and returned on Friday 
night the 27th idem. The route followed wa* a comparatively new one direct to 
h'anye. and thence westward via Sekhoma. Kakia and Kokong to Tahane; radiating 
from Pshane I visited the villages of Gukunis, Lehututu. Lokwabe and Kartlwe. From 
T'hane I proceeded southwards to Tsabon. and returned thence to Mafeking via 
Kuruman and Vryburg. 

Th.« total mileage covered was approximately 960. and the time taken thirteen 
days. The journey was a somewhat strenuous one', involving as it did pushing through 
and over thick thorn hush and other undergrowth, and ploughing through extremely 
deco and heavy sand. The so-called tracks (where any existed) were worse than 
useless in many cases inasmuch as they had been ploughed up by wagon wheels or 
cattle, thus rendering the soft sand looser and more difficult to get through. The 
prevalence of ant-bear holes was a further difficulty as being concealed by bush, 
and otherwise, the forepart of the leading lorn- fell* into them on several oosasions 
and had to be dug out. The heat generally was intense, in spite of the fact that rain 
fell during two nights and two days of our journey; this, while cooling the atmosphere 
temporarily for brief intervals, appreciably increased the discomfort. 

Lack of water was, however, our most serious difficulty, and we were forced to 
carry very large quantities with us to tide us over along the different " thirsts.” The 
bulk of water required was of course for the radiators of the cars; we managed at 
all times with care to obtain or carry a sufficient supply for this purpose and also for 
drinking, but at intervals the supplv was not sufficient for washing. 


Trantport. 

The party consisted of Dr. Dyke, l’rinicpal Medical Officer; Mr. Chase, Chief 
Veterinary- Officer; Mrs. Rey and’myself. We travelled in our own Armstrong- 
Siddeley car and in a lj-ton Chevrolet lorry. Very fortunately for us as event* 
proved, we were accompanied by the well-known American traveller, Mr*. Douthirt, 
who travelled as an independent self-contained unit in another lj-ton Chevrolet lorry 
of her own entirely at her own expense. This was a fortunate liappening, for our 
own lorry broke a back axle, the king-pin of a front axlo and a spring, and had it not 
been for'the mechanical skill of Mrs. Douthirt’* driver and the large number of spare 
parts which he carried with him. we should have found ourselves in serious difficulty. 

Mr. Sharp, a trader of Kanye and Lehututu, acted as guide to the party and drove 
the lorry. The only expense incurred by the Administration was £86, being the 
all-over charge made by Mr. Sharp for the hire of his lorry, the use of his services 
and the petrol consumed. 

Our own Armstrong-Siddeley car behaved magnificently and it* achievements 
should be used as a valuable advertisement for English cars. The American car 
complex which obtains so largely in South Africa has, in my view, no justification in 
fact. The Armstrong car did everything that any car could do: it was not held up 
by the thickest sand; it crashed over extremely broken ground and through thick 
bush without damage to itself, and came through without a single puncture in spite 
of the mass of thorn bush traversed. The tyres used were Dunlop Reinforced Balloon 
Fort (Y) 31 x 6J. It should be remembered that car and tyres have covered 9,000 
miles, including the difficult journey through the mopane bush and deep sand of 
N’gamiland. 

The lorries also behaved well in the very trying condition* under which 
thev were being worked, carrying heavy loads of petrol and water. They also came 
through without any punctures, though they suffered the minor accidents referred to 
above. 

Statistics. 

1 do not wish to burden my report with figure* but I feel that there arc*just five 
that should be quot.nl as a preface as they are perhaps not always realized. The area 
of the Kalahari administrative district is 60,000 square miles; the population is 7,000; 
the amount of hut tax collected last year was £ 1 . 200 ; and the total administrative 
strength of the district is one European Sub-Inspector and one European Non-Com- 
missioned Officer of Police and nine Native Police; there is one administrative post 
for the whole district. There figures speak for themselves. 

Condition* of the Native Population. 

The native population of the district i* a mixed one, including Bakalahudi, 
Hottentots, Bushmen, M a tiara, Damara, Barolong, BangwakcUi and a few Bakwena. 

1 held meeting* or hud interview* with as many natives as possible at the main 
village* visited, and along the route at various cattle posts, Ac. The more important 
meeting* were with the Hottentots from Kartlwe; with Bakalahadi and Barolong from 
Tahane. Gukunsi and Lehututu; and with Matiara. Hottentot, Damara, Bakalahadi and 
Barolong at Tsabon. 1 also had an interesting meeting with the Morolong Headman 
Moahupi at Kokong. 

For the most part the villages, very small ones, are situated at the edges of the 
many Urge pans with which the country abounds. With few exceptions those pan* 
were dry though it vat the rainy season, but generally we found an outcrop of lime- 
atone formation at one corner of the pan. in which the natives had sunk pits or 
primitive wells. These pits or wells mostly hold water at this time of year, but the 
water was frequently in a shocking condition, evil smelling and filthy, and occasionally 
tenanted by live snakes and dead animals. 

The pans themselves were of considerable extent, one being three miles across; 
the surface was, as a rule, hard dry smooth mud. constituting magnificent natural 
aerodromes; in one or two cases there was water on the pan, and one or two were 
covered with excellent grass; here game wa* of course plentiful. 

The villages themselves were miserable constructions, the huts were small, flimsy 
and dirty, and reflected accurately the primitive conditions under which most of the 
people live. They possess the bare necessities of existence and exist on the barest 
margin of food and water. 

I was indeed painfully impressed bv the poverty-stricken condition of the natives 
that I met throughout the Kalahari. I am r.ot now referring to the Bushmen but 
to the other tribes—Hottentots. Bakalahadi. Matlara and other* Their food consists 
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largely of the berries of two or three species of bushes and trees, of which I have 
brought back samples; and of the root of a sort of willow tree which is stamped and 
mixed with water or more rarely milk. The effect of such diet is obvious, and naturally 
results in emaciated bodies and swollen stomach*, a characteristic which I found very 
general; anyone familiar with the typical Bushman would, of course, recognize the 
description. 

Wo do not appear to have been able to do anything to ameliorate the conditions 
under which these people live, and the benefits which they derive from our protection 
and from the hut tax which they pay are not obvious. It would not be necessary to 
do very- much to make an appreciable difference in their standard of life, whicfj at 
present is little ubove that of the animal. To help them practically it would be 
necessary to sink boreholes and wells, and to provide them at suitable centres with a 
few hand pumps and troughs; to open up new grazing areas by an extension of these 
watering arrangements, and to educate them in the raising of crops suitable for food¬ 
stuffs in the neighbourhood of the water so developed. 

That this can be done is obvious from the gardens I saw at (Jukunsi where, 
thanks to the effort* of u trader named Hoyle, the natives do ; n fact raise tobacco 
which the truder buys from them, ami beans which they eat. They are able to do 
this at Oukunsi because there is an outcrop of limestone forraition in which an ample 
supply of good water is found in shallow wells. There is no reason why this should 
not be extended. The soil is certainly good enough; at a cattle post which we passed 
on the second day's trek out from Kanyc we found beans and mealies growing, again 
near shallow wells, and these crops were doing quite well, although the native in 
charge of the cattle post told us that they had not had rain then* since the .ploughing 
and sowing were done (practically simultaneously) in December or January last. 

But water near the surface is rarely found, and where found it results in a con¬ 
gregation of cattle at this place causing the veld to be eaten off and trampled out 
at this one place, leaving huge stretches of excellent grazing unused all around. 
Even at inanv of these shallow wells where water is now found it disappears in the 
dry season, though of course it merely needs deepening of the wells to provide for 
an all-year-round supply. 

I was much impressed with the marked difference in the appearance of the natives 
over the border near Kuniman. The half-starved, ragged, poverty-stricken, wilting 
people whom wo had left in the territory were replaced by well-fed. eontented-k>oking 
natives, decently clothed and living in well-built house*. It was an unpalatable fact 
to have to digest, but it was unfortunately obvious And in the main it is due to one 
cause—the provision of water. 

Water Pi faculties. 


The difficulties of finding water during the dry season in present circumstances 
may be illustrated by the following examples:— 

The Bakalahadi store water (luring the rains in any sort of receptacle that will 
contain it, such ns calabashes, ilfcc. They even fill ostrich eggs with water, peg them 
with a piece of wood, and store them for the dry season. I went into several huts 
where I found these piles of ostrich eggs filled with water, stored not against a rainy 
day but against the day* when there is no rain. They were carefully stacked in the 
most secluded and private part of the hut which was shut off from the rest of it; 
showing the value which they attached to it. All the tribes of the Hottentot. Baka¬ 
lahadi, Batlara or Bushmen use the small wild melon " Mokuwa " extensively as a 
means of obtaining water; they heat it over a fire which seems in some way to con¬ 
centrate and precipitate the water, and then drink the miserable spoonful that they 
gel «mt of it. The pulp of the larger wild melon is also used for food and drink. 

The Bushmen with a stronger animal instinct have yet another means of pro¬ 
viding themselves with water. At a suitable place, which they only can find apparently, 
they scrape out a shallow pit and then drive a long hollow reed down through the 
sand, by which means they suck up water. One astonishing thing about this is that 
if one digs in these places one finds no water. The other astonishing thing i> the 
inslinct which enables them to locate the precise spot. It is reported that they 
choose a place where there is one green bush surrounded by many dry ones and drive 
their reed down near this one green bush. But though I examined several of these 
" Bushman Pits " I could not see any outward cause for their having selected that 
particular spot. 

We went through the country during the rainv season; indeed, it was actually 
raining during part of our trip, yet long *' thirsts ” were met with on which there 
was not a drop of water. For example, in the hundred miles from Kakon to Tshane 
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there is no water. On the 160 miles' stretch from Tshane to Tsabon there was only 
one pan of water about half-way. and in the dry season there is none even in this 

^Tcf, as 1 have already pointed out, at nearly all the big pans there was a collection 
of wells generally at one comer, wheie the limestone formation outcropped, and - 
here good water was generally found at a rough average depth of about 40 ft. But 
these rough wells are not properly sunk or timbered, nor are they pushed deep enough, 
and consequently they shrink or even dry up during the dry season. Even when wo 
went through it was pathetic to see the method of watering the cattle. Slicks had been 
driven across the wells at intervals and on each of these stood a lad, one al-ove the 
other. In a rough receptacle they passed the water up from one to the other, the 
man at the top pouring the water into a dirty, muddy pool near the well, around 
which hundreds of cattle were congregated waiting for their wholly inadequate drink 
—some of them had been waiting two days—and the crying of the cattle and small 
stock was painful to lis:en to. The waste of precious water as a result of this system 
was lamentable owing to evaporation and absorption in the ground. 

It would Ik* so easy to remedy this; a borehole, a hand-pump and a few troughs 
is all that is needed. In Mime case* possibly even a Ixirehole would not be necessary, 
a shallow well might suffice. 

The vast extent of magnificent grazing lying unused and useless is a depressing 
sight, (iood grass of various kind* abounds, including several varieties of the well- 
known woollv finger; and a comfortable living could be provided for tens of thousands 
of natives in the Bangwaketsi Reserve alone, whilst hundreds of ranches could be 
opened in the Crown lands, to the immense benefit of the natives around, if only 
water were to be proved. If Government is unable to provide the funds to enable 
this to Ik* done, surely the question of allowing it to be done by private enterprises 
should be considered. , 

I cannot feel that wo arc justified in allowing the native population to continue 
in the miserable condition in which they now exist. 


Kohjng.— This settlement on the edge of the Bangwaketsi Reserve presents Un¬ 
usual feature of a few huts scattered along the rising ground at one side of a largo 
dry pan. I had an interview here with a rather more progressive native than the. 
average, one Moshupi headman of a small Barolong settlement. Moshupi is rejMirtcd 
to me as having consistently endeavoured to induce his people to "ink wells and grow 
crops, and though his succo«* was not very obvious it was nevertheless clear that some 
attempt was Iwing made to do things. 

He also encouraged the local school by all means m his power (a |>oor institution 
run by a l/»ndon Missionary Society Native Teacher) inter alia bv insisting on the 
regular attendance at the School of his very extensive family (the offspring of a 
plethora of wives). 

He was depressed by the fact that the few wells he had been able to gel sunk 
were drying up as they w : ere necessarily very shallow; and that the grazing all round 
in the vicinity was being trampled out or eaten down—the usual and obvious result 

of concentration. ... 

He seemed, however, much encouraged by our visit and promised to try to con¬ 
tinue his good work; I thought it well to add material value to my remarks by 
promising to send him out a small present which has since been done. 

Kakia .—Kakia presents the usual features of a few huts at one corner of a huge 
pan inhabited bv a few Bakalahadi. There are two deepish wells in the Innestono 
sunk by Europeans, one of which provided us with a plentiful supply of excellent 
water; "from the other the emanating stench indicated the presence of foreign matter. 

Here there is a white trader (Williams by name) running a particularly poor 
store, and the filthiest and most fly-infested dairy (for the production of ghee) that 

I have ever seen. «... , . ,. , . ,, 

If this man could be taught the rudiments of dairying so that Ins product could 
be reasonably clean, it would be of great benefit to the surrounding natives There is 
a good demand for ghee in the Union, and it can be produced very cheaply from the 
milk available from native-owned cattle. 

The visit of one of our dairv inspectors might prove well worth while, or possibly 
the Officer-in-Charge of the District could obtain the necesary instnictions from the 
Veterinary Department and do the work himself. The matter is being looked into. 

Tfhane —At Tshane itself, apart from the small village, there is little beyond 
the buildings of the Police Post, a collection of four or five huts. These are better 
Ouilt than some official quarters in the Territory but are appallingly bare; there aro 






no gauze windows or doors with the result that they are full of flies ami other insects, 
especially at meal times—fortunately there do not appear to be any mosquitoes there. 
There are no sheltering verandahs and consequently the heat in the huts is very great 
and there is no place in which to sit out; the few neighbouring trees are so'full of 
tampans as to render their shelter a doubtful blessing. 

I have arranged for the new Sub-Inspector to take some wire gauze out with 
him. and have suggested a cheap form of verandah round part of two of the huts, 
which could probably be erected by the Police. 

Here I hold two meetings, one with the Hottentot leaders from Kartlwe and 
another with headmen and others from the other surrounding tribes. 

Hottentots .—The Hottentots in this part of the territory (who impressed me 
more favourably than any of the other tribes) are centred at Kartlwe, a small village 
about 14 miles west of the Police Post at Tshane. They came into the country in 
1009 when the Government signed an agreement with them allowing them to settle 
on a piece of land four or live tliousand square miles subject to certain conditions. 1 
met their headman, Simon Kooper, a younger brother of the original Simon Kooper 
who led them into the territory und signer! the agreement with the Government, and 
also various other tribal representatives at Tshane where they came in to greet me. 

1 also visited Kartlwe 

Their main grievance is the question of hunger, which of course arises out of 
lack of water. Ibis naturally militates against their growing crops or raising cattle, 
and they are forced to live to a very large extent on the berries and roots to which 
I have referred elsewhere. Up to rather over two years ago they hail been allowed 
to shoot gamo within certain limits, hut they hail then been restricted to one wilde- 
oeeste each. After listening to their arguments and hearing the views of the officer-in- 
charge of the district, I caine to the conclusion that a case had In-on made out and 
accordingly acceded to their requests within the following limitations, namelv, that 
they should lie allowed to shoot wildebeest®, g.mshok, and springbok for food purposes 
only for a period of six months. If during that time the offieer-in-charge of the 
district was satisfied that they were in fact shooting for food only, and that there was 
no question of an export trade of biltong (which would result in extermination of the 
game), the permission might then lie extended; otherwise, it would l«e rescinded. 

I also promised them that I would send them in common with the other village* 
around them, one of our agricultural native demonstrators to assist thorn with regard 
to raising certain food crops. 

They urged that they should be allowed to remove to another district about a 
hundred miles north-west of Kartlwe near the border of South West Africa at the 
sjiot where the beacon is marked on the map, namely, between Okwe and N'ojane. 
Their alleged reusons for desiring to move are that certain natives have sunk wells 
there and have found water ami that there is good grazing there. 

Whether this is the true reason or not I aui not sure. It may be that they desire 
to move there owing to the proximity of the l>order and the absence of Police super¬ 
vision and control which would facilitate smuggling ami poaching; but it is ccrtainlv 
true tliat they are in* piteous need of water and food. If our water-boring scheme 
had materialized we could of course have put down borehole* for them ami enabled 
them to utilize the excellent grazing country in which they live. As it is, it seem* 
difficult to refuse to do anything for them and. at the same time, to refuse to allow 
them to help themselves by moving to a more favourable locality. I told them that 
I would instruct the officer who is going to take over the district very shortly to 
proceed to Okwe. ami to report to me as to the conditions there and generally as to 
the feasibility or otherwise of acceding to their reque*t. 

A further reason for their request was to get away from the Bakalahadi with 
whom they are haring trouble. The day before I arrived there had been a fracas 
between the Bakalahadi and the Hottentots about six mile* went of Kartlwe in the 
course of which a Mokalahndi had l*cen *hot and slightly wounded in the leg. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hottentots this was purely in self-defence and was due to Bakalahadi. armed 
with axes and knobkerries, attempting by force to stop the Hottentots watering at a 

r n which was undoubtedly within the area granted them by the Government in 1909. 

went out personally to endeavour to obtain a statement' from the Bakalahadi con¬ 
cerned at the place where the trouble occurred but they had left this locality before 
we arrived, and we were consequently unable to pursue the matter at the time. It 
will, however, be taken up by the Officer Commanding the District. 

I warned the Hottentots sternly against the use of firearms, ami ordered that 
they should he token away from the youths who liar! been concerned in the trouble. 


1 aaid that if there was the slightest repetition of this 1 should have to consider more 
drastic steps in regard to firearms. 

1 told them, however, that the new Sub-Inspector would inquire into the whole 
matter, taking evidence from both sides, ami that justice would lie done. 

Shooting in remote districts of this kind might of course produce serious results. 

Other Tribes at Tshane and District —On the following morning I received a 
Urge deputation representative of Bakalahadi. Barolong and other tribes centrod at 
l^hututu. Tshane, and Gukunsi, who had come in to pay their respects. 

As in the case of the Hottentots they were extraordinarily pleased at our arrival 
as no Resident Commissioner had ever visited their district, a fact to which they 
adverted repeatedly. 

Their grievances and request* were practically identical with those put forward 
by the Hottentots on the previous day which 1 have detailed fully in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

1 dealt with them on similar line*, and they seemed entirely satisfied. 

It is significant that they also wished to move northward* into better watered 
country; some of them even wished to 1 h- allowed to move as far north as Ghanzi. 
Here again the same difficulty emerges of refusing to do anything U> help them to 
get water and, at the same time, refusing to allow them to move to get water for 
themselves. 

But in any case if there was any question of their moving either to Ok wo or 
some other place more distant, it would Ik* necessary to establish a Police Post owing 
to it- proximity to the border and for other obvious reasons. 

A number of the headmen from here and the neighbouring villages have been 
removed to Kanye for trial in connexion with a bad case of torture arising out of 
witchcraft. Apparently some unfortunate people had boon accused of witchcraft ns 
a result of the death of one of the members of the trilw, and by way of extracting 
confession from them they bad been tied in a net, as is the local form of torture; 
the head being forced down between the knees and the victim twisted up in the net 
into the smallest possible compass. The net (which I have in my possession) is about 
9 feet in circumference and after the man is put into it the rope* are tightened by 
the use of a stick to twist it tip. Such torture, increased by taking place in the sun 
at its hottest, causes acute agony, rupture, passing of blood and unconsciousness, 
and unless the individual confesses and is released, it would result in death after a 
comparatively short period of a couple of hours. The persons concerned have since 
received sentences of from three to six months’ hard labour. 

As the sentence in this rase was pronounced in Kgotla. it was necessary to 
arrest and try all the Council, and Sub-Inspector Moseley deserves groat credit for 
his prompt and courageous action in effecting these arrests, and conveying the 
prisoners several hundred miles for trial, with the ridiculously small force at his 
disposal. And also for the skilful manner in which lie was able to effect the difficult 
task of collecting the necessary evidence to bring the matter home to the culprits. 

The lesson will I hope have a good effect in checking this abominable practice. 


(iukunsi. —The usual small settlement amid the usual surroundings—with one 
marked difference. . 

The limestone rock is peculiar in it* formation here, and in it the natives have 
sunk a number of wells in which at a depth of only 20 feet they get an excellent 

,u ppU,o > r ^ a{ , he j ns tjp a ti on „f the white trader here, they have been 
able to irrigate quite a fair-sized piece of land, on which they grow tobacco (which 
the trader buys) beans and mealies. ...... 

It is a striking example of what can be done with thg most limited means, and a* 
1 have said it is due to the existence of water near the surface of good quality and 
in permanent quantity. « 

There is no doubt but that water could bo found generally (it .* found) at greater 
depths, and what is done at Gukunsi could be done elsewhere. But the natives alone 
cannot do it without help or guidance. 

Lehututu. —This village though small is larger than the others in the district. 

It is situated, as usual, at the edge of an exceedingly large dry smooth pan, the 
nature of the surface of which mav be judged from the fact that we crossed it in our 
Armstrong-Siddeley at the rate of 60 miles an hour without bumping. 

There were the usual primitive shallow wells in limestone at one corner of the 
pan. and the usual pathetic scenes of cattle waiting for their inadequate supplies of 
dirtv water thrown out into muddy pools. 
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There is a good store here kept bv Mr. Sharp of Kanve, and I considered it 

for'th ’ I 'V'* hU !' a I 0rdC [ fm 3 8nU " dU,ri, ' u,ion of fo^d supplies as a present 
for the headmen and others who had come in to greet me here J at Tshane.'&T 

i‘' h p - ,* hoW “ whal can U ‘ doDt ' in W *J of obtaining water in this 
ountry by putting down a well at his own store; here he obtains an ample and per- 

UZ *\ ,,,p y of ]' cry ;' XCC,len ' dnnkin K wa, er (which I tasted). Whal Mr. s£rp 

PnC " Cd,y a0yWb ^ - in ^ - «* benefit* 

th ,n “ ,h ‘' C / ntral * e ^ ement of the Hottentots ami is rather larger 

described ,er *' thc ma,n fea,ure *' however, are similar to those I have already 

,l ", as fortunate that Dr. Dyke was with the party on arrival here, as he was 
able to dress the wounds of a native who had been badly mauled bv a leopard two 
days previously. The man will probably live. ’ ^ 

. ,. Ah !. haV f alr ->ady state.1 I was more favourably impressed bv the Hottentots than 
> the other tribes. Even so. however, their conditions of life are not much better 
than he average, and their huts, into which we penetrated, were as poor as moat 
they !,re “ C “ " lhal ,he <* her * are P«*»>ably rather worse off than 

Taabcm, Here I met representatives of a number of different trills as follows: 
Matlani. Hottentot. Damara Bakalahadi and Haro long, who as elsewhere seemed 
exceedingly pleased at the fact lluit they had been visited for the lirst time bv a 
Resident Commissioner. 3 

I was. however less impressed with the sincerity of these peoples’ grievances 
Ilian with those I had met at ami around Lehututu. There lias been a good deal of 

F/rZiuiin th r b ° r ‘ < r :,nd ? c ; r,ai ? amounl of " ,n "«K'ling of arms and ammunition. 

} population hero, too. includes also a certain number of undesirables, refugees 
from across the border; the best of them were undoubtedly the Hottentots. 

Iney put forward much the same grievances as elsewhere, but I did not feel 
justified in according them permission to shoot. I felt that in the absence of police 
•UperyiHion the result would certainly be game extermination and an export trade 
<.f biltong across the border. I told them therefore that until I was in a position to 
establish a police post at Tsabon 1 was unable to grant them the necessary permission 
I consider that on tin* account alone a police post should be established here because 
it is a way by which we can assist the people to feed themselves; but in the absence 
oi a police port there would be such indiscriminate slaughter that in a short while 
the position would lie worse than before. 

The other reasons for the establishment of a police post here are 

(1) Desirability of preventing the running of guns and ammunition which is 
undoubtedly going on; 

(2) Desirability of preventing poaching, about which the Union Government 
have already approached us and sought our co-operation; and 

(8) The necessity for preventing the entry of diseased horses from the Kuruman 
district. We discovered at a store run by one Hasool. an Indian, nine 
miles from Tsabon. two mares which the owner asked us to look at. The 
i, N Jdonnary Officer, being fortunately a member of thc party, was 
able to diagnose the disease at once as that of dourine, a highly contagious, 
fatal and incurable disease. It had been brought in by a Dutch trader 
from Kuruman Who despite the fact that a permit had l'ieen refused, ran 
a mob of horses across the bonier which have made their wav to different 
parts of the territory. We were compelled to order the mares to l»o shot 
and also any other mares found to be suffering from this disease; and any 
diseased stallions were ordered to be castrated. It will of course bi* 
necessary to afford compensation of £1 or thereabouts to the people wh.. 
declare diseased animals ami which are destroyed bv our orders, other¬ 
wise the illness will !»• concealed and will spread throughout the district. 

As it is we are practically powerless to prevent this importation across the 
l*order; the police patrol which we have in that district consisting of four 
or five natives under a European Non-Commissioned Officer, having a 
frontier of over 300 miles to cover. 

On these four grounds it is in my view eminently desirable that a post should 
be established at Tsabon as soon as possible. ^ 


v.rv * er ? “ V ery g °f <* lrader *«•. « Mr. Brown, who lias established a 

Uked * 18 «—<“■* 

twpM oui thC USUal **** h *« > ^ and “>e veld all around is 

auJf'Td ? m °n aUractiv * b «. n g "<*>ded than most places in the 
d«tr.c«. and u strategically very well suited for an administrative post and a settle- 

which °! T 0 ' “m gre *‘ T* : il “ fo,md in r *- d rtone formation, 

we lud p»S f h ° ne * ghb0Unng kopjeS< u " hke al1 lhf> <*her pans which 

AVturo Juumey . From Tsabon we crossed the 10 miles to the frontier and 
returned via kuruman and Vryburg. anu 

bv ° nginal London , Missionary Society Station founded 

b> Lmngstone and Moffat where we were most hospitably received. 

,. in ; l ar N O^urg we passed the salt pan which is being developed by the Messrs, 
rinetuun. Iney took this over some ten years ago and have made a nourishing 
concern of U, even exporting salt as far as the Rhodesia* and the Congo from there 
ihey will be prepared to undertake the development of the Makarikari Salt Pan if. 
and as soon as. the Walvis Bay Railway passes within reasonable distance thereof, 
eg., along the line of the survey now being undertaken. Of course, if they did this 
they would have a tremendous advantage in the Rhodesian and northern markets 
ow-mg to their proximity. I his might form a useful argument in connexion with tho 
potential traffic across the proposed railway. 

European Traders .—I was favourably impressed with the few white traders whom 
I met in the district They appeared to be not merely dealing fairly and squarely 
will, if,,, natives but being really helpful to them. For example, it was reported to 
me that at tunes when the natives are hungry which unfortunately is not infrequent 
- -they let them have foodstuffs on credit although knowing quite well that they cannot 
sue them for It, and that in many cares of course they will not be repaid. They also 
lend them money to pay their hut lax which is a real advantage at times when (he 
native has nothing wherewith to pay It is an obvious help to the native, il is a help 
t<» the trader inasmuch as it maintains good relations with the people, and it is a 
great help to the Administration who would otherwise have to prosecute the native 
or go without the hut tax. The officer-in-charge of the district indeed informed mo 
—un.l the truth of his remark was obvious—that there is no money in tho district at 
all other than that brought in by the trailers. He brings in money wherewith to buy 
skins and native produce, and with (hat money enables the native to pay bis hut tax 
which otherwise he would bo unable to do. The striking necessity of combining 
European enterprise with native industry in the interests of tho native and of the 
Administration was thus aptly illustrated The Sub-Inspector also reported to me 
that he received much help from the traders in the way of information as to current 
event* and trend of feeling a form of assistance which is invaluable in an enormous 
area such as this where it is difficult to keep in personal touch with the population. 

Education ,—I confess 1 was astonished to lind on my return when going through 
the Native Fund Estimates that we paid a sum of something over £200 in respect of 
five teachers at three schools in the Lehututu Ifistrict, namely, at Tshane, Lehututu 
and Gukunsi. I was unable to see any school buildings at two of these places, and 
the only teacher I came across was one Isaac, a Ix>mion Missionary Society teacher 
at Lehututu, who came to Tshane to interpret for me. There was certainly a building 
which was referred to as a church at Tshane—a dilapidated shed—but I understood 
that the only use that was made of it was for the less desirable members of the 
tribe, who described themselves as “ deacons " u. meet there and palaver. I have 
asked the new officer-in-chargc of the district to go into this matter and to report 
to me. 

Another point which appears to require investigation is the collection of a church 
levy bv the London Missionary Society at Tsabon. There is no school there and no 
missionary but once a year a native comes over from the Mission at Kuruman and 
collects taxes (from the men 10s. and from the women 5s.) and holds a service. It 
would appear to be rather an expensive service for the natives as it would appear to 
be the only return they get for their money. They have much difficulty in meeting 
this tax as well as the hut tax. and as I have already stated the benefits they receive 
in return are not obvious 
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TV . T ,vnl °?' ? d “ Uhadi an ‘ l Batlhari a* Tsabon recently approached the 
^"f l . and , Mked h,m ,f ,he V couI‘« have a Government' und^^MtioMj 

school jointly for the three tnbes at tsabon. They were told that if thev would m 
, guarantee of good faith put up the buildings themselves, we would sec whit we could 
do as to a teacher. They are not. however, likely to develop the necessary energy 
to do this unless inspired by one of our officers. And I confess that attempts to S 

the'horee!* ^ 8tnraach8 are em P ,v wouW a PP<* ar lo »* P'dting the can before 


.4 Junnisf ration. In conclusion I desire to pay a tribute to Sub-Inspector Moseley 
Z r!ci‘ e rf anl l '° X and to . ,he officm w, ‘° hav « preceded them in thelharge of thw 

„ Iluir |V ,f V T IO ,he r*' #u P° rficial oh *‘ rvcr ,ha ‘ ,h *>’ must have carried 
out their difficult and onerous duties with sympathy and understanding for the attitude 

, “ 1 'T ,,t r nr of marked ‘rust and respect. To carry on peace- 

! w. iilw' n . l , ra r n m “ (]M T °[ lhi * nu * roilud * wi “> the slender resource* 
at their disposal, to be able to collect from such poor people such a comparatively 
large sum as ll 200 in hut tax while giving so little in return, ami to b^able to 
repress without the use of force or violence practices which though abhorrent to u* 
an- natural to these primitive peoples, are eloquent tributes to the position these 

Km C r,n ^ *>? ^ Vfficiencv and 

smartm ss of the little detachment of nine native troopers wIk> constitute the whole 
available police force of the district, a great part of whom- duties consist in long and 
lonelv patrols on camels through the Kalahari 

The presence of I>r Dyke and of Mr. Chase was of much help to me in under¬ 
standing and dealing with (he problem, which fall within the respective spheres of 
duty of these two very efficient officers. Their presence, moreover, was extrcmelv 
beneficial and produced an admirable impression on the natives who had not previously 
been visited by one of our Medical Officers nor by a Vetemarv Officer for If, years 
I hey were able to assist the native, by helpful advice and instriiction. 


2Klli March, 1931. 


C. F. KEY, 

Resident Commissioner. 
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REPORT ON RESIDENT COMMISSIONER'S TOUR OF CERTAIN DISTORTS 
OF THE BECIIUANALANI) PROTECTORATE, in. JUNE—3 bp JI ’EY? W3K 

(Copy received in dominions Office, 10th August. 1931. under cover of 
High (Commissioner a despatch No. 389 of 24th July. 1931.) 

Lobathi. 

4f/» June.—I attended a meeting of the Farmers' Association in the morning and 
dealt with u number of points which were raised by them, of which the principal were 
as follows r 

(1) Thu establishment of a fire path to protect them from fires coming over 

mainly from the Transvaal, hut also from the Bangwakctsi and Bamalrtc 
Reserves. 

(2) The postponement of repayment of loans by farmers in view of the general 
depression, and the special difficulties caused bv the embargo owing to 
the foot-and-mouth disease 

( ;{ ) r, ‘<‘ acquisition of police dogs for I lie Protectorate. 

(4) The connexion of the Athlone Hospital to the Post Office bv telephone 
A separate note (Appendix A)* dealing with these points and of other matters raised 
at the meeting is attached. 

During the Farmers' Meeting Mrs. Rey held a meeting of parents and teachers 
with reference to the inauguration of the Oirl Guide Movement, which was attended 
with satisfactory result*. 

In the afternoon I visited the Hospital in regard to which a number of detailed 
points arose. The excellent work done by the hospital is hampered in various wavs 
by difficulties which could be met without 'very great expense. A detailed note as to 
these matters is attached (Appendix B).* 


• Not printed. 
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I-ater in the afternoon I visited the Cold Storage depot. Thev have there installed 

ypTtC^K Sr if* t™"'' f ' f and most modern 

nFmlrEi a V ' P ” Afnca - “ ve ‘ h <“ Nelsrust. This should 
I P t WM T m ‘ X, ° n Wi,h ,he ,,ualil - v of bu,,or there. 

' b ?? 8t producer in ‘he Protectorate—and one 
Block ui'Tk i Producers of South Africa, namely. Mr. Jousse, of the Tuli 
ZmS ,*'“iti y J?* CrWUn , l ° ,hc creamery, having been com- 

«h disease embargo to semi i, to I-obSri, was%o satisfied 
I t ‘here that he had decided U» send it there permanently. 

It was aUo satisfactory to learn that no less than 88,000 lb. of butter had been 

“ M ,000 , ,b hadb “ n «o ElizabethriSe! 

me si i u V h ' vv 7 a, »lo and sympathetic manager, was gcxxl enough to give 
-« * f ^«*- 
Hilda vale and pT(m mormu * «**w»P»ni«d by Mrs. Roy, I visited the Ubatai, 

^r d o f ^oiri3rM™v'' hw ,,rs Bov ~ *.. ^ 

VArv at Lo,>1 “* 1 *;»• extremely p**,,- from every point of view, and I was 

s^t^dX 8 ^ ,H ° ,,,,ildmiZ ° r ,HP ,b °^ h th “ —hers 

At Hildavale the school building is one of tin- worst I have ever seen it was in n 

X£'tzci"° n,h ' r h * na ' —^ nmr - 

•Xceltl 1 ,I ^e b ^^f, bUil !l! n f' , !'° Utfh T"' , WaK *** ] dnd ‘he teacher 

ounil! .. *f W ? rk ,,;,M 'T° n t™'" 0 ” 1 thcre ‘ • ,n ' , ‘h 0,| gb there an- few 
pupils « a whole the undertaking pr.xluce<l a g«x>d impression. 

52 oJ iTSrtS? r ! h " ” ,u ’ r " 17 P“Pi'» ™t "f 

Ilf,' .n, /?! v p l "fhopl was far better from even* point of view 

Umii any of the European ones Th.- building was excellent, though it’needs a coiling 

view h Altogether few entin.m- could be made from any point of 

Ut*r. I inspecte.1 the bull camp which we have recently erected. It is in -,n 

hlvo Z ^,!rZuld a m\ ° n r P '° T C r and K,KMl mzin * : T,IC P»"‘P which we 
' P, T P Kl U i^,r amp !' ” ,pp,y ° f W ?X r * 1 a 1 nd of 11 «rong and simple 
ffiT'thevIhad r: P ‘ Wa, ‘, , • x ;•! n / > h f »‘' , hy the fact that tin- only criticism 

■t srsjssm ist* "" h a . .. - 


The b, ddlte 1 ^ C * mp an r ,hc r v? n,l - v P uro,M " w, hatch of police horses. 

T . huildmgs on the whole compare favourably with others in the Protectorate. The 

i n » aVC been . ,Mde lo . ,,M ' Residency have resulted in providing 

quite a passable bouse for the magistrate of the district. 1 % 

R «ilw'ii vr nP “ ,n ‘ ho ®o rn ing Mrs Hcy owmed the Bazaar in aid of the Church 
Ra.lwa) Miss,on and of a church building for Lohatoi. In spite of the prevailing 
depn-s»u,n it was satisfactory to state that the sales reached the record figure of over 
£h>i. a sum considerably excess of the sales realized at the three previous bazaars 

Ldl/MalL v ril ?• d “ CU ** inU “X wiUi individual fanner* 

and ol settling various minor difficulties. 

I inspected the Post Office at I>»batsi. :ui excellent building which wo have nut 
up; very well managed by the Postmaster, an efficient official. 

71* June .--1 vmted the Roman Cathblic Mission which has recently been estab- 
recently 1 b^llS mS"T* vei 7 **• The Mission having only 

After further interviews with official, and other, we proceeded to Kanye by ear. 

Kantk. 

8f* June —Soon after daybreak a " locholo " meeting was held which had been 
arrange*! by Ghief Bathoen and I subsequently attended a Kgotla meeting, at which 
a ven* Urge proportion of the Tribe were present For the find time since his removal 
Headnun Gobuaman (of the BakgatU Tribe from Moshupa) was present. No very 
important point* were raised, but the whole atmosphere was very pleasant and satis- 

factory. 

In the afternoon 1 inspected the school, which is an excellent one The building 
i s good, the standard of the teachers high, and th e children seem to be making satis- 

• Not printed. 








factory progress. In particular, they arc doiug excellent craft-work; carpentry, 
pottery, basket-work, and making boots and shoes. At this school as at other native 
schools we visited, Mrs. Hey spoke to the teachers in regard to the encouragement of 
»' ayfarer and Pathfinder Movements amongst the native children. 

In the afternoon also the Resident Magistrate invited all the Europeans of Kanye 
to meet us, and afterwards I had an interview with Mr. Lewis, of the London 
Missionary Society, in connexion with various matters including the bogwera and 


on e ? U * b, ' Hh ‘* , b / ,he Chureh of Inland was also good, though 

L aSiol 50 j >emg l \ a,U ‘ ndi ‘ nce - The building is used both as a church and 

Iver^e^’ T rend ° nng ° f M,,ve here was also very much above the 

M ,rthi5r i iT U>: lengt Jj7 interviews with the Chief and his advisers, including 

Marthmius bebom. the very efficient chief hut tax collector of the district. 

meet „s afU,rn °° n ,h “ M ^ is,nU *- »•“'« invited all the European. in the district to 

.he pr 0 ,> L‘ n ' W , bich T is P ar,icu| ar | y unfortunate in this district, namely, 

X tL *° r 11 tnct a number of then, and their condition is really 

pathetic They are. as is usual here, mostly blacksmiths, and there are far too many 
;h-* n ^» ,n «o f work offering they drag out a miserable existence, living 

In, e “? v * , i. a r d H 1 of ,hcra ,m ‘ lo endeavour to find employ 

ment for them, a remedy which unfortunately it is not possible to supply. 

Another matter which needs attention here is the provision of a telephone from 
J.aberonw. An urgent message from Gaberones to Molepolole has to !*e sent out 
>\ car at a cost of £3 10s., otherwise the district is quite isolated and, as w r realized 
recently in connexion with the Sebele trouble, this is matter of the greatest missible 
inconvenience and expense. I think it would he possible to collect sufficient sub¬ 
scribers to induce the Post Office to pjit up a line, especially if the trilie would, as 
appears likely, supply the poles. I have asked the Magistrate to look into this matter. 

Dams near the town are badly needed. There an- four sites where dams could 
Ik- provided at small cost, and I have asked the Magistrate to report on this question. 

instruction in the method of preparation of hides for inuiket. and also as regards 
riative creameries » badly wanted here; this is the most backward of the Reserves, and 
1 h * v £** k * d V* Chu>f y°l* r hu»ry Officer and the Dairy Expert to look into this matter. 

Inc provision on the Estimates for education in this district is most unsatisfnotorv. 
Oierc are ten schools in the district, and up till now £80 a year has been provided 
or material, equipment. Ac., for these ten schools. In view of the desirability of 


Missionary Society, in connexion with various matters including the bogwera ami 
loyal,- movements, concerning which I luve already reported to the High Commis¬ 
sioner. 

!*//• June.—I interviewed those headmen of the Bakalaliari who are now serving 
their sentences at Kanye in connexion with the torture and witchcraft case which 
occurred recently at Lehututu, concerning which I have already reported to the High 
Commissioner. They wen- anxious that one of their number, Mosiwa. should be 
appointed as general headman of the Bakalaliari in lx-hututu and District. Both the 
officers in charge at Uhututu and the Magistrate, Mr. Cuzco, were strongly in favour 
of this, as it would facilitate the administration in general and the collection of hut 
tax in particular. The person who it was desired to appoint. Mosiwa. was unanimously 

S reed by all of them as the rightful mail in view of his descent from their original 
lief, and subject to some further locul inquiries to substantiate the unanimity of tin- 
wish of the people there, 1 propose to agree to their request. 

I also interviewed Kgabosetso. the acting headman of Moshupa and two headmen 
who desired to urge that Gobuaman should In- allowed to return to Moshupa from 
Kanye. 

I told them again, a* I had told them repeatedly In-fore, that the Chief had 
ordered Gohuuman to come in owing to his untraotable behaviour, and that the 
Government had supported the Chief in his order. I told them that if Gobuaman 
wished to return to Moshupa his proper course was to appeal to the Chief whom he 
had ignored and otherwise treated with marked disrespect ever since his arrival at 
Kanye. I told them that until lie had approached the Chief we would not move. 

I then visited Mr. Rowlands’ asbestos mine, when- he has done some verv interest- 
ing prospecting work. The quality of aslK-»tos lie produce* is first gra.h*. and he was 
readily selling at a good price what he had obtained within the limits impose! on 
him. I nfortunatoly, the selling has boon entirely stopped by Russian dumping under 
tin- five years' plan. Two hundred natives could be employed here. 

Tin* provision of a telephone serv ice from Ixdialai to Kanye is an urgent necessity 
Several of the trailers and the Chief are anxious to have it. and the Chief i* prepared 
to supply the poles. I think it is poMihlo to obtain the necessary number of sub- 


I'.Uh June -—I arrived at Gaberones in the morning and met the Batlokwa Tribe 
in Kgotla. The meeting was exceedingly well attended, and was very satisfactory 
from every point of view. The village is well built on the whole, and includes some 
quite good huts. 

I interviewed the old Chief Gaborone, whose age is stated to bo in the neighbour- 
!»ood of 110 , and though quite blind and unable to stand, I found him in possession 
of his senses—a very courteous and dignified native of the old stamp. 

The one and only demand of the Tribe was that they might lA- allowed to stay 
on their Reserve and not In- moved on the death of their old Chief. 

I inspected the school which was by no means satisfactory; the building is far too 
small to contain the 140 children who go there. For this number there are two 
benches, with a result that nearly all have to sit on the mud floor, and the dust in 
winter and the mud in summer rendei the atmosphere thoroughly unwholesome. The 
head teacher possesses some knowledge of carpentry, and I suggested that he should 
teach the children to make forms and benches as has been done at Mochudi; he readily 
undertook to do this. Unless some repairs are made to the building it will soon be 
dangerous One of the main walls is cracking. I understand that the local contractor 
wouldnut it in thorough repair for about £40. 

We then visited the Roman Catholic Mission at Khale. an admirably equipped 
institution in delightful surroundings. The fathers here are doing excellent work. 
TTiey have just imported some very fine Swiss bulls for the improvement of local cattle, 
and are teaching agriculture and irrigation. There are also several sisters stationed 
there, one of whom does nursing, which should prove very helpful in the district. 

In the afternoon I interviewed a number of officials and others, and inspected 
the camp. On the whole, the buildings here are not unsatisfactory, with the exception 
of the Residency, which is over-run with white ants—their ravages are causing a 


very low; and I was not impressed at all with the teacher. Mr. de Villiers. There were 
about 10 children in nil. 

Both native schools were very much better The first one I saw had been estab¬ 
lished by the London Missionary Society am! was very good: the children, about 200 
in number, were all arranged in separate classes, neatly and cleanly dressed in the 
simple school uniform: the building was good and spacious. They were doing good 
craft-work, pottery, stone-work, bend and basket work, and their rendering of native 
songs was really excellent. 









good deal of dilapidation It is not occupied at present as the Resident Magistrate s. 
on sick leave. 

Ut/i June. —I visited the farm of Mr Glover. the local representative on the 
European Advisory Council. He has some very fine cattle and small stock, and has 
!*°ne good work in cattle improvement. He is a verv sound and practical farmer, and 
H is at least worthy of consideration that we might establish the experimental grass 
station at Gaborone* and utilize Mr. Clover's services as part-time in connexion 
therewith. On this rather large subject I am submitting a separate report. 

In the afternoon we left for Mochudi. 


MoCHCDI. 

loth June.—On arrival 1 was presented by the Chief with a while ox. a very 
special mark of courtesy according to ancient Secwana custom. The Kgolla meeting 
iu the morniug was very fully attended. The Chief had provided a guard of honour, 
several of wnom wore their medals for their service in France. 1 attach copy of the 
address of welcome* from the Chief which, as will be seen, was couched in excep¬ 
tionally friendly terms. Ex-Chief Isang also spoke very cordially. 

1 then visited the school which luu been built by the Tribe, which is, without 
exception, the finest school from every point of view in the Territory. It is situated 
in u magnificent position at the top of a high kopje, and is extremely well built and 
equipped. All the forms and benches have been made by the pupils, ’and some of the 
other furniture us well. There are separate classrooms for the different standards, and 
the level of the teachers is extremely high. The new head teacher, a native who lias 
been appointed in pluco of the late Dutch teacher. Mr. Sleensuia. s!k»ws much promise-, 
lie is an intelligent and well-educated man. and seems generally well equipped as a 
teacher. ITie craft-work here is admirable, quite the b«**t in the Protectorate, and is 
typical of this very progressive Tribe, which under the able guidance of ex-Oiief Isang 
mis established itself ;w the premier tribe of the Protectorate. The rendering of native 
songs was particularly good, and the reception accorded to Mrs Key's remark* 
regarding the establishment of Pathfinders and Wayfarers made it clear that this move¬ 
ment would ptobably be as successful as are other progressive ideas in this Reserve. 

In the afternoon we visited a number of huts in the village, including those of the 
C’hief, ex-Ohief Isang and his brother, an.l of the .laughter of Lcnchwe, the Lite Chief. 

'Ihe huts in this village are really good; Urge, clean and airv and artistically decorated. 
Hie Chief is gradually arranging for the removal of the |>oople from the old j*art of 
the village to the newer part where the good lints have been built, and which is more 
sanitary. Pnfortunately they have had an accident to their water supply and there 
has been an outbreak of anthrax amongst some of their sheep. I accordingly tele¬ 
graphed for the Government Engineer and the Chief Veterinary Officer to report on the 
matter. 

In the afternoon. Mrs. and Rev. J. Reyneke. the Dutch Reformed Church 
missionary here, invited all the local Europeans to meet us. It is impossible to speak 


20 .'. 

W<!ighl ' T dh “ oU,, ' r be “ U ' in ‘P'™'" 1 “ndi*™. 

He las also a herd of pedigree cattle, and a stock of other herds of oxen and heifer*. 

I inspected the police camp at Palla. which is on Mr. Wcathwilt’s farm. It is on 

crLdlf. 0 ^ T.,n e OW lh, ‘ JUnctl0 !! °l ,he No4wani an <* Limpopo Rivers, the gnat 

ZrVlTX'v lbe Tn n* Whcn existed onL. 

Abandoned ^ T a, ‘ ** *° Pretor “- ll >> now completely 

a^ndoned s nee the advent of the railway, except for our police camp. The camp 

was in a deplorable condition. It consist* of one rondavel. which is used as office and 

b«?r is u^ n i°i 90 f^ a " d °K e hU ‘ °\ Whi ° h ,W,f the waU ),a * Ldlon down; this 

Mu ri.l for , T f °f gr ? m b ?‘? Uie } ,w ,ro, ‘ h'rain container is rusted through. 
ItoZiSZi ZTJZZSk* 1 8ince Jan,,ar - V owin « to difficulty with 

t bu r n,n ^ ,he **“*• ‘ 0 ° om plete it. It is a question whether 
liken « P n.?» ? . h - ** ,hnt ,/ ,OWn a together, but if not, steps must certainly be 

ItZlo !A a proper cond 11 ion. At the present moment it is an eyesore and a 
uisgrace I am dealing with this matter separately. 

,, n.i.i!'fr^xf 0 < V U, :r , !‘ P ,Ior ' John Sl "» rt,B ™<*h. «*uatcd some 4 or 

l v b f fur I 1 *" ,K '* 1 in Territory, indeed, 

with the exception of Mr. Macleod's at IWssebc it is the only one I have seen with 
anv pretension* to modem comfort. It i. delightfully situated on the top of a lull 
with a magnificent view over the surrounding country. 1 

From here wo proceeded to Mr. Jousse's ranch at Dikgstlon. Mr. Jousse is the 
most progressive dairy farmer in the Territory an.l he is the largest cream producer, 
indeed, he is probably ono of the largest cream producers in .South Africa. His dairy 
herd on this farm consist, of about 1.200 beasts (grade Frieslandera), but he has SOO 
more at another farm further along the block at Machcneng. I recently granted 
Mr. Jousse a loan for the pur|K«e of installing an electrically driven mechanical milking 
plant and cold storage room. This has just been completed and I was fortunate enough 
to see it in operation-lhe only one in the territory. It is a von- remarkable installation, 
rousting of eight units capable of dealing with sixteen cows, saving a great deal of 
labour, making for vastly increased cleanliness of milking, and saving the animals 
themselves, inasmuch as the mechanical milker is far more gentle in its aetion than the 
hand milking of the natives The plant is the patent of the Alfa Uval Company, a 
hwpt.sl, concern, including the erearn separating machinery and the cooling machinery 
and the refrigerating room. His herd consist, of Friesland cattle. It is most unfortunate 
that owing to the weight embargo on our cattle there is no market for the hull calves 
and consequently they- are slaughtered when two or three days old; about 60 per cent. 
* ,f Iu* output of beasts. These cattle would he «nap|»ed up immediately hv the Transvaal 
farmers oyer the border if they were allowed to import them, because they are .ill 
grade cattle, well acclimatized and most suitable to this country; even ns calves there 
would be a great demand for them, and it is lamentable that they should he all wasted 
owing to the artificial and unjustifiable restriction imposed on us hv the I’nion 
Government. 

I have stated elsewhere in this report that Mr. Jousse is now sending all his cream 
*" lf*baUi mstcad of to Mafeking as formerly, and intends to continue to do so in spite 
Of the removal of tho embargo. I visited the various herds on the ranch, and discussed 
various problems with Mr. Jousse. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Jousse's mentality results in his being practically 
boycotted by the other farmers in the district. Ho was formerly on bad terms also witli 
the Administration, but I have succeeded in establishing verv fricndlv relations with 
him. and I hope to turn this to good account in developing the dairv industry in that 
district. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Jousse's operations is that, apart from himself and 
his son. he employs no Europeans for the control of his herds or his dairv operations. 

He ha* trained natives to work the mechanical milking plant and they* have shown 
themselves exceedingly apt pupils I watched them working it with skill and rapidity; 
and this gives another proof, if proof were necessary, that given the necessary 
instruction the natives here could he taught to do almost anything quite rapidlv This 
emphasizes the desirability which I have frequently pointed out of extending our 
operations in the field of agricultural demonstrators, creamery instructors and manual 
labour generally. I found a further example of this on Mr. Jousse's ranch: he had 
taught his native headmen how to run and repair pumping machinery, and one headman 
Ind on his own land erected himself a large pendulum pump and reservoir; he had 
obtained the iron bars, cut them, drilled them, and bolted them together for this 
purpose and the pump was operating perfectly well. 
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Mahalapyb. 

of ih! l Tnli"R£V UM ’“ We proceeded to Mahalapye where I attended a meeting 
rL ' 1 Block farmer* in the morning. They presented me with a long memo- 

dum. a copy of which is attached.* embodying a number of contentious points. I 
am dealing with this matter separately. 

In the afternoon. I inspected the European school, which is in a very unsatisfactory 
position. It is built on railway land and is in a shocking condition. To' repair it would 
2*?,? g - • of mone 3 r U,a g l,uil ‘ on railway land. the school committee are. 
rightly , n ray view, averse from doing this. They have, however, not enough money 
o build another, ami were anxious to know whether we would advance them the money, 
they undertaking to repay it within a given number of years. They wish to build 
not merely a suitable school hut one which could he used for meetings, .lances, Ac . 
whereby they would expect to obtain additional revenue for running the school. I 
wont into the matter ami, on the face of it, it seemed a practicable and sensible sugges¬ 
tion I am obtaining further details and shall \h • submitting proposals later 

Liter I m.emcwed the traders of Mahalapye. who raisej various ,*>int*. inter 
u i ■ ' >,,,n,,u * <, ; * contract for selling cattle to a representative of Mr. 

rh,S *;*! a salisfactorvindication. as I had been hoping for some 
turn that this very wealthy dealer would operate in the territory. Being, however, 
on exceedingly had relations with the Imperial Cold Storage Company, there were 
various obvious difficulties. The traders wished for facilities to hSp them in their 
contract, ns regards which they were limited as to time and cattle, and I was able t«. 
make the necessary arrangements to facilitate this. 

Liter, Mr. and Mrs England invited the European residents to meet us. and 
opportunity offered for discussion of a number of points with individuals. 

Skrowk, 

2dn/ June. We proceeded to Serowo by car, and on arrival there were met by 
a mounted escort of Bamangwato. 

As u result of interviewing various traders. I discovered that a very unfortunate 
position existed between them ami Chief Tahekedi. Apparently he is indebted to 
traders for sums which are estimated to amount to over £ 2 . 000 . ami he shows no 
indication whatever of paying them, which, in these depressed times, is a serious 
matter for them. They are unable to sue him owing to the Proclamation regarding 
credit to natives; oven if they were not thus debarred. Ihov would not take him into 
court because they only hold their trading sites by his favour, and if any of them 
displease him ho can bring their operations to a standstill at once, as has been done 
in the past. Moreover, they cannot very well refuse to give him credit for the same 
reason, and they thus find themselves between Scylla and Charvbdis. This is an 
extremely unsatisfactory state of affairs, and one which calls for eorae remedy. One 
trader to whom Fshekedi was indebted for u large sum of money for petrol'has, in 
order to save himself, given up selling petrol. 

I told them that their best course would Ik- to lay their claims before the Serowe 
Chamber of Commerce which could then, as a joint laxly, representing all traders, 
ask the Government to assist them by their good offices, wiihout mentioning the names 
of individuals; and I said that if they would do this I would sneak privately toTshekcdi. 

I mn afraid that his financial position is far from good. It is true that he does 
not spend his money on debauchery, but he spends it very freely in other wav-. For 
example, he has recently bought himself n house at a cokt of nearly £1.000; he has 
four motor cars, a considerable number of well-bred horses, and generally behaves as 
if he had a considerably harder income than is the case. 

2'M June .—I met the tribe in Kgotla. Edirilwe being Acting Chief in the absence 
of Tahekedi in the north. The meeting was a very pleasant and satisfactory one; 
indeed, the general atmosphere at all the native meetings I attended showed a marked 
improvement over that obtaining twelve months ago—a very satisfactory- feature. 
No point* of importance were raised, but a number of questions affecting’ the Tribe 
were discussed. 

In the afternoon I visited the old native liospital. which we hail contemplated 
using as the out-patienta’ department. It is close to the dispenser's house. Both 
are in a dreadful condition, the native hospital so much so that it cannot be used at all; 
the dispenser's house is simply dropping to pieces. The house and native hospital 
are three miles from our own new hospital, and we have to pay an allowance to our 
medical officer of £60 a year in respect of motor mileage to and from the two places 
He has to make anything from one to four visits a day. The dispenser is. moreover, 
tied up at his dispensary-, whereas he might be doing good and useful work at the 

* Not printed. 
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SS'jS," it on llM liu <***»■** ^ « 

pay iW a jear rent for it. I he whole arrangement is very unsatisfactory, resulting 

h Tn V °i T and . mone > Jnd '<** of e®™ncy. The capital sum represented by 
he annual outlay at 6 per cent. * over £1.800. and for this sum we could provide l 
“? d '*pe™ r - .q^ers >" the hospital grounds, saving the annual outlay of 
£110 and gaming greatly in efficiency. I propose- to discuss with the Principal Medical 
w£cTi*bij^ 0 neaUi nl tnginet ’ r 1,10 ^•“"oility and cost of such an arrangement 

Later in the afternoon the Magistrate. Captain Potts, invited the European 
inhabitants of whom there are a large number, to meet us at the Residency. 

June -In the morning I inspected the new water supply and pump house, 
he new post office, the London Missionary Society School, which we have taken over. 
* Tk * Men,oru ‘ l School, ‘he Hospital, and the darn in course of construction. 

the pump house ami water supply that we have just eroded promises to bo of 
great value. The borehole gives us about 18,(MM) gallons, and from this the pump 
feeds twelve stand-pipes at which 600 women an hour can till their pots with water— 
a long overdue and sadly wanted need of Serowo—the provision of which lias been 
delayed with dissensions between the Administration and the Chief. 

The new post office, which is also a telephone exchange, is an excellent little 
building, and even includes an outside telephone booth, the only one I bcliove of its 
kind in the territory- with the exception of Lobalsi. 

I was not so favourably impressed with the l/tndun Missionary Society school. 
There are 690 children on the roll, the average attendance being about 600.’ It con- 
M*ts of one very large room and another good-sized room, but the effect of this large 
number of children in one room is bewildering, and I should imagine it would be 
impossible for them to do justice to their work. I do not approve of the lino of instruc¬ 
tion; there is practically no handicraft work and too much religious instruction and 
hymn singing. I think .education here is proceeding on unsound lines. 

The Boor of the building is of nuid; dusty in the winter and dirty in the summer. 
Unfortunately, owing to the me of the building. I understand, that a new floor would 
cost about £130, finance for which is not at present available. 

lb.- Khama Memorial School, which is the only school in the territory which wo 
luve not taken over under our new scheme, is a good building, though it suffers from 
the same defect as the other, consisting ss it docs of one very large room ami two or 
three small ones; it would be better if it were divided by sliding partitions. 1 did not 
see tin- children at this school as they wi re on holidav I understand that they are 
gradually drifting from this school to the other, one of the reasons probably being 
that the teachers do not take much interest in them a* they do not receive their 
salaries regularly from Tshekedi. 

The Hospital does not compare favourably with the Athlonc Hospital at Lobalsi 
in several respects. For some reason, which I do not yet quite understand, the 
Europeans do not patronize it to any extent, a* thev are inclined to regard it as a 
purely native hospital, which is. of course, not the ease Possibly, it- is due to the 
fact that it is not on the railway line. I am discussing the general question of this 
hospital with the Principal Medical Officer 

The new dam which is being constructed should be of immense value to the Tribe. 

It is being built across the river, and should hold up between 10 and 16 million gallons 
of water Uke the water supply in Serowe itself, this dam. which is of course mainly 
for cattle, has been badly delayed, and 1 was only able to gel the matter settled recently. 

It must, however, he completed before the rains start say, by September, and should: 
then l>e the finest thing of its kind in the Territory. It is badly needed. 

In the afternoon I interviewed a number of individual trader* as regards their 
difficulties and grievance* One of the burning question* in this district is that of 
trading licences which present* many features of difficulty owing to its being a native 
reserve, for one thing; and owing to the shrinkage of Serowe for another. Some years 
ago the population of Serowe was very much greater than it is now. and so consequently 
was the volume of trade; there were then only five nr six stores; now there are 
eleven to do leas business between them The people are leaving Serowo and going 
out into the surrounding country, which though in itself a very good thing, is a sign 
of the weakening of the Chief's influence. This causes a demand for licences in the 
outside territory which the people at Serowe resist The question is one which needs 
careful handling. 

Palapyr Road. 

26f>i June .—My departure from Serowe on this day was delayed by the receipt 
of a letter from Acting Chief Edirilwe complaining of the activities of the Ballinger- 
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Party k and Pf* rticu * ar, .v of their action in taking with them that notorious 
' \r n ° 3P ^“' H ® l v W T , that ,h 7 P ro P‘^ 1 «°o »«> ^ke him to the Makalaka 
tmnht , M K SI V COUn . ,r> ’ ) aml ,‘ hal he feared if “*- v did » this woul.l revive the 
SS? S as ***2 be,w r° ,he Makabka “ d Bamangwato. and would cause h.m 
2T? S,r d hl8 r ,p, ° W,<re v «y "«*“ almut it. I accordingly 

SLnh , .| Mr vn a ,n L P " informing him that I could not agree to his taking 
Mono^huti to the Makalaka country, and that unless he gave me an undertaking no? 
Teitw 8h ? U,d b ® CO “P e 5«l 10 cul short *«»>* of himself and his party in the 
2Z& 7' 1 ^*‘ d -rcd th.s was very necessary inasmuch as the thrJe 

7t?fclv\ W nH e fT e,h, i r ..' n Franctt *? wn . <“>e da,e of their order of banishment was the 
HnV W , / eared ,hal a ^mhmation of the Rauhosa* with Monoaphuti, Rjulitbdi 
h2l k nder ,he of ,h * Ballinger party could not fail to 

m l hU H 6 rMuh r ' . ,h ? P^e<kHl to Palspye where I met Mr. Ballinger 
and his companions and received the necessary assurances from them. 

1 P T7 b t y ,he . Kc ? ,dent Magistrate ami the Acting Chief Veterinary Officer 

I then proceeded along the Palapye-I/Hsani portion of the Cordon. I had mspected 

I,,;::-- 1 ft f P '? f >r,lon ™ th * w, y down The organization of this Cordof it as 

SJS* Constable l f , nntain > a*!i ^ —T '' tor '"**9. n,ilw *>" “i«her side of Serowe 

ndles eas u r Knit' P « i 7* * ? ,U ! r * e - fn ‘. m . "* lwn west to twenty-four 

n ch irm f q K r charge and the remaining of, miles to the Tuli Block are 

R.n,rr SpeC 1 ,a, C ° m,abb Mr r,ark - Under them are distributed some thirty 
Bamangwato auxiliaries supplied by Chief Tshekedi ami ten police stationed in i,. n 
camps along the road. From each’ of the*, ramps patrols i^ aionuMhc ^d untd 
ill tho^Ll th Sj? fn>n, .‘ h j, T X ‘ • Cam P w,M “ n li *y £ their different sections, 

the nes .1 r h f f' n? f“ ,n i W *!"*•* ^ and "“Portending officers travel along 
fictrrdv , r r ,,ar t ,n rt S° ,h ° who,e ih * arran *-'»“*nents were working satis 
0 (f,e«r y ' K T; er * dv ,'“ bl « 10 * ,atlon regular police and a Non-commissioned 
fficer in charge of the central section, ami I have accordingly replaced Mr Knmi Kv 
‘ ergeant Campbell. All three sections are under the general supervision of Mr Manran 
the Acting Assistant Resident Magistrate at Palapve Roa™ ^ 

' V ° have thus amply fulfilled our undertaking towards the Union Governm-m 
and have establisheil a system which is in actual working order andwhl,sn r ‘ 
efficient than anything that Ihev have done. 

line °V hp rU V l, ° P 0 * 1 *—European an.l native-along the 

"" #rap,y mCt by “ “ f «—* * «"d to bo 

The Camp at Palspye Road is now in a satisfactory state. Hen- I have been 
able to erect one of the model houses which I designed for Protectorate offers h 

snnnSZte IhST""*"* ° n anv,hin K of ,h " kind in the Territory, and is much 
appreciated by the officer occupying it. } n 

Palapyb Road to Fiaxcistowx. 


by . Car lo Trancistown, a distance of 112 mile*, the 

s w Trifu h i° ? • bemS ,,u,lv « ood< 11 cn ^". however, a number of deep heavy 

siuml,l ! f d 7 !' T“ er ,° f ,n *p° rtanc ^ to traffic in the Protectorate that thei 

• nd thmuX le , °n' !° f * C,l,U, °.P^ c “rough the heavy sand in the drj- 

.niin iuml n f x f nd Wal0r ,n 1,10 ,a,n >‘ w«on At tim,*s th,^- .Irift* an- 

til rough* ^ a, In particukr'the Sh ^ h* 1 \ ‘ ^ ’ and a ‘. an - v *•“« “>«y are difficult to get 

ti rough In particular the Shashi Drift is an exceptionally difficult obstacle to traffic 

The pro ,xt course would naturally lx- the erection of a low-level cau^wav aThw 

been .lone across the Nptwani, and I am including such proposal in ray re^Jd ,nd 

SttA’trytalS ^ ^ ‘ he ,UbiCC ' “» . «•-*»* 

"X" hiTnnl °"h ■ ’ hC < M i Jou *“) • drift *cro£V M.h»bpvo 

Uiver on his ranch, and t seemed practical, simple ami satisfactory. 

^I htTf l^p Pob ?« PnM - which '* quite a good camp. There are three 
good huts for the European Non-commissioned Officer for use as bedroom living- 
nmm and office respectively, and a separate building for kitchen, bathroom and prison 

° ffiCer ? at P • r 1 0 ' ,en, aWa - v on thc Cordon - bul lh<> Native ^Police 
s»emed to be carrying on satisfactorily and there was no fault to find. 

Fraxcistowx. 


28fWuns.—In the morning I had an interview with Mr. Ballinger and his party 
prior to their departure from the Territory. p - 
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Tati ?n*T2k. t iku V R C vifti,od Mr . Gordon's prospecting camp at the junction of the 
Tati and Sekukwe Rivers. Mr. Gordon is the manager of the Tati Concessions Com- 

£5*22 Z UnderUk,ng lbe lh ?~ u « h Prospecting of part of the district. I saw 
SS 1inw y of various minerals including one specimen of quartz containing visible free 
gold. Mr. Gordon hail also collected a large number of ancient worked tlinU, arrow- 
beads, cutting implements, &c., which are of great interest—some of them being 
“ y pa, *7 , " hlc . and D J >hthic . Who were the people who used these implements 
wh ch were extremely good specimens of the stone age craft? It does not appear 
to lx- known. I also inspected two large herds of cattle belonging to the Tati Com¬ 
pany. one Fnesund and the other Afrikander. The bulk of these cattle were over 
embargo weight, and it is imperative tliat they should Ik- exported at no distant date 
if the company is not to suffer heavy losses. 1 have discussed with Mr. Gordon the 
question of the cattle embargo and the embargo on cream cans and egg lx,xes. I 
will deal with these matters later on. ** 

2 9th 7unc.—With the Magistrate. Acting Chief Veterinary Officer llay and 
* etennary Officer Holmes I inspected the Rhodesian Quarantine Cordon by car. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the clearing of this Cordon has been a really remarkable 
piece of work. Along the whole length of the Tati Concession a strip varying from 
a minimum of live miles to as much as twenty miles lias boon absolutely cleared of 
catth- and whole native villages have been evacuated. Along the whole of this strip 
the only living animals I met were one dog and one mongoose. Nearly 10.000 head 
of cattle and as much smajl stock have been moved back—a vastly more difficult 
proposition in a district cut into farms and ranches than in u native reserve. Grazing 
and watering arrangements had to Ih« improvised at the back of the lino and rights of 
existing people. European and native, safeguarded. This work reflects the greatest 
possible credit on the Veterinary Officers anil on Dairv Ins,>ector England, who 
organized and directed the work, and on the settlers and farmers who fell in with it. 

U represents an area impassable to cattle along the TatKRivor. which is a far moro 
effectual safeguard than anything attempted in the Union in view of the thoroughness 
with which it has been earned out. The line is patrolled by European and Native 
I'olico and is thoroughly effective and efficient. Along the Bamangwato front the 
cattle have been moved back from the frontier nearly twenty miles. The reason for 
this is that it was impossible to move them back merely five miles owing to lack of 
water, and they have practically all gone back to Macloutsie River. In point of fact 
this was the easier proposition, inasmuch as there wm not much in the way of cattle 
grazing along this front, which is dense bush in many places. Here again we have a 
thorough and effective barrier against any entrance of the disease, and we have more 
than implemented our undertaking to the Union Government. 

During my inspection of this Cordon I inspected the Ramaquabano No. I Police 
Post (now Beacon No. i on the Protectorate-Southern Rhodesia frontier). This is a 
small post consisting of one good kator hut and one native hut, and is occupied by 
Sub-Inspector Lawrenson with three native Police. He is in charge of a large section 
of the district hero near Ramaquabanc. 

I also visited the Church of England school, which is in a most lamentable con¬ 
dition: the walls are falling down and the roof is extensively holed. This is due to 
a quarrel between the teacher and the tribe. 

30fh June. —I proceeded bv ear early in the morning with the Magistrate and met 
four native tribes in Kgotla at Ramaquabanc as follows:— 

Makalaka Tribe (Headman Bakwadi). 

Makalaka (Headman Mosojanc). 

Makalaka (Headman Masonga). 

Baralong Tribe (A Headman representing Chief Moroko). 

Headman Ramokoatu of the Bakhurutsi and Chief Moroko of the Baralong came into 
Francistown with their followers to meet me on the following day. The condition in 
which an- all these tribes is lamentable. Owing to the foot-and-mouth disease restric¬ 
tions they cannot sell a single animal, for, as there is no export, there are no buyers: 
their corn crop has been a partial failun*: they cannot obtain employment as they 
usually do at certain seasons outside the Territory owing to the depression prevailing 
there: they are unable to pay their hut tax or their rent to the Tati Company. As 
a result of this they are in a very depressed condition. There is another very difficult 
matter concerning these trilx-s to which I referred in my Report last year. The native 
tribe* in Tati number some 15.000, of which probably about 10,000 are in the Reserve 
and 5,000 on Tati Company land (These figures are provisional and are subject to 
correction as a result of further investigation bv the Magistrate.) We pav a rental 










of £1,000 a year to the Tati Company for the Native Reserve, and beyond their hut 
tM these natives havo no further imposts to bear. But the natives who live oo the 
Tati Company’s land liave to pay to the company, in addition to the but tax they pay 
us, 30s. per annum hut rental and 3s. per head per annum grazing fees for their 
cattle, plus a small sum which may vary from £l to £2 for grazing fees for small 
stock. It will thus be seen that the annual charge which these natives have to meet 
is, for a nativp, a very heavy one, and they complain bitterly about this. 

On the other hand it must be realized that these natives came on to the Tati 
Company’s land of their own volition and knowing what the conditions were (in point 
of fact the grazing fee was tfs. per head for cattle and was reduced to 3s. per head 
in l!»27). Most of them came in with Samuel Moroko many year* ago, when he was 
turned out of the Free State. Nobody wanted them at that time, and the Tati Com¬ 
pany accepted them doubtless on account of the revenue to be derived from their 
presence. 

1 do not, however, think that the position can be left as it is. The financial burden 
which these people have to liear, especially at times like these, is very hard indeed, 
and it is difficult to justify when we have enormous areas of unoccupied' Crown Lands. 

I here is another difficulty liearing on the Makalaka in the Kgwato Reserve. The 
Mnkalaka in the Ngsrato Reserve are not at all happy there and wish to come out 
into our Reserve in the Tati, which is already overcrowded. They are not allowed 
to do this. The reason of course is that the people in our Reserve, which is administered 
directly by the Magistrate, are very much happier than those in the Xgwato Reserve 
administered by Tshokedi. 

The solution of the problem is not easy or obvious, and I have asked the Magis¬ 
trate (Captain Neitelton) to explore the ground very thoroughly and to let me have 
further detailed information on various points, (tne point at least is clear: if we 
abandoned the Native Reserve there—thereby saving £1.000 a voar—and transplanted 
the tribes now in the Reservo and those on the Tali Company’s land to Crown Land* 
we should certainly rain the Tati Company, who would lose several thousands a year. 

I inspected the Police quarter* nt Hainaquabane. which are quite good. I had 
previously reported on them on the occasion of a former tour. 

Afterwards we returned to Tsessebe where Mr. MacFarlane, the local member 
of the European Advisory Council, gave a luncheon party for us. In the afternoon I 
attended a meeting of fanners and settlers of the whole district. 

I need hardly say that the meeting was an extremely difficult proposition to deal 
with. All present were hit very hard by the embargo ami were furiously indignant 
with the Union Government for imposing it as they maintained, and I admit with 
justice, that it was quite unjustifiable. They had also been hit by the prohibition 
against the return of cream cans and egg boxes from Rhodesia; all of them had lost 
ami were losing money and several were in a serious financial position. Their bittcr- 
ness was aggravated by the fact of the removal of the embargo from that portion of 
the 1 erritorv lying south of Palapye Road and Serowe. 

In the course of my address to them I explained the position to them fully ami 
frankly, telling them exactly what we had done and were doing, ami giving them reasons 
for everything. As regards the return of cream cans. I told them that the Union 
Government were prepared to agree to our relaxing the prohibition provided that there 
was not crossing of cream cans within the Territory, that ia to say, that in the Northern 
part of the Territory they would have to send the whole of their cream to Bulawayo 
or the whole of it to lobatsi. and I advised them strongly that in view of this it would 
be very much better to maintain the present position of sending all their cream to 
Lobatsi until we had got the general embargo lifted I explained that to accept the 
Union suggestion might give them a weapon for resisting the lifting of the general 
embargo, nnd that as long as they had the creamery at L/ihatsi, which I understood 
was giving general satisfaction, to fall back on. thev were not really suffering in this 
respect. 

As regards egg boxes the difficulty had been overcome by exporting their eggs 
to Rhodesia in non-returnable lioxes. 

I undertook that negotiations with the Union authorities should be reopened as 
soon ns possible now that the clearing of the Tati Cordon was complete and in working 
order, and I promised to communicate with the High Commissioner to this effect. 

On the whole my remarks were well received, and I was at all events successful 
in making them realise that the Administration is keenly alive to the difficulties of their 
position and would spare no effort to alleviate it at the earliest possible moment. The 
meeting closed with a very cordial vote of thanks and a resolution to leave matters 


as regards cattle and cream cans in my hands with a view to making the best possible 
arrangements for the district. 

After the main discussion a number of other points were touched on such as the 
appointment of a District Nurse, stock thefts, education and the operation of the Dairy 
Control Bill, all of which matters I am dealing with. 

I also referred in the course of my remarks to the success of the Protectorate 
Exhibit at the Witwatersrand Show, and to the appreciation shown by the Secretary 
of State as regards the efforts of the European Settlers in this connexion. 

We were subsequently entertained at a tea party at Tsessebe by the wives of the 
tarmer* and settlers. 

1st July. —I met Headman Ramokoate and members of the BakhuruUi tribe. They 
are a better class of native than most of the others here, nnd, though they voiced 
some complaints to which I have already referred in connexion with my meeting with 
the other tribes, they seemed on the whole satisfied that the Government was doing 
everything possible to help them. 

The only point they were extremely anxious about was for the use of boring 
machine to provide them with additional water for their cattle. This, however, is a 
general need for nearly all the tril»es in the Territory, and if our amended water-boring 
scheme is accepted, will be dealt with with others. 

Incidentally, the Chief complained of the activities of the Ratshosas who were 
endeavouring to cause trouhle amongst his people. I told him that in a week’s time the 
•late of their banishment would become effective, when they would not be allowed to 
come to this country any more 

After this meeting I discussed with Acting Chief Veterinary Officer Hay. Veterinary 
Officer Holmes. Dairy Inspector England and the Magistrate the lines upon which it 
would be possible to induce the Union Government to remove the embargo. As this 
question is dealt with in a separate report, it is unnecessary to elaborate it here. 

I had an interview with Doctor Romyn, of the Southern Rhodesia Government, 
regarding the Economic Survey on the line of the proposed Walvis Bay Railway. I 
am afraid that we shall not obtain much help from him as his mind seems to be made 
up before starting. He was leaving the next day for the Survey. 

The Camp at Francistown is, on the whole, satisfactory, and the buildings do not 
offer much cause for complaint. As usual, however, the water supply is defective. It 
is obtained from two wells; in one of them the water has become almost undrinkable. 
Unfortunately, this is operated by a new pump, whereas in the other well where the 
water is good the pump is an old one and very defective. It may lie necessary to 
make changes here. I am discussing this matter with the Public Works Department. 

In the afternoon the Magistrate and Mrs. Xcttclton invited all Europeans in 
Franciatown and District to meet us. Subsequently I had a long interview with the two 
brother* Haskins, the largest cattle dealers in this district, and probably in the Terri¬ 
tory. They gave me much valuable information as. regards prevailing conditions, and 
all that they told me emphasized the necessity for immediate action in regard to the 
lifting of the embargo. 

2 nd July .—I interviewed Samuel Moroko and members of the Baralong Tribe. 
In addition to the complaints as to double taxation to which I have already referred, 
be raised and pressed the question of his being allowed to return to the Orange Free 
State. I. told him that he must put any such idea out of his head, as the Government 
of the Union had alre: dy lM»en approached about this matter, and was firmly nnd 
irrevocably opposed to any such return. He asked if there was anywhere where he 
could go. and I suggested that he might like to ask Chief Tshokedi whether he would 
allow him to settle in the Xgwato Reserve I told him that we could not do anything 
in that matter, hut that his course was to approach the Chief if he wished to do anything 
of the kind. 

Iziter I interviewed Father . . . ..the Roman Catholic Priest from Bula¬ 
wayo. who i« in charge of the work of his Church in a large part of this Territory, no 
was anxious for facilities to establish more missions in the Territory. I explained to 
him the position as regards Native Reserves, and advised him that before making any 
definite request to the Administration he should travel in the Territory and interview 
some of the Chiefs. 

In the afternoon I returned to Mafeking by train, arriving on the morning of 
Friday, the 3rd July. 

C. F RET. 

Resident Commissioner 

17th July. 1931. 
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.. . Resident Commissioner's Office. Mafeking. 

Mr , 6th November, 1930. 

An cncIost ‘ d copy of a Comprehensive Report 

?! 2 q /,"" ', n Q i! e Boch V a J u L Und Protectorate in rwpect of the period January. 

1929, to June, 1930 compiled by the Inspector of Education. Mr. H. J. E. Dumbrefl. 

3. We are indebted to Mr. Dumbrell for the production of to valuable a document 
S d , h ? 1 ? UU T Il L f h0ldd P rove extremely helpful to the Government 

^gratXed ^ Y ° Ur KxceUcncy wiU a « ree ,hal lhv Inspector «* to be 

n i 3 ' !“ a ,T eoenl d « a P«^» 1 described the slate of education generally in the 

^ ro,ec ^ ralc dp P lorahU ‘ " Your Excellency ha. rather depnettad 

the use of «uch an adjective, having regard particularly to the progress made during 
tlie past iwoyewi. progress which i. evidenced in this Report and U reflected in an 
increase of £1.841 over the amount of .£2.426 expended in the financial year 1927-28 
on European education. I admit that in such a context the expression used by me 
jeems, at first tight, at any rate, ungrateful; but I had native education rather than 

m r “ y i“ n f d J** "* . ed ! u ' aUon for » h «- «roatly preponderant native 
population, for which mHhing practical appears to have been attempted until last 
year-after Mr. Dumbrell had taken charge—and which task will demand in its 
carrying out every effort and resource of which we are capable. Hitherto, and even 
to-day our system may be said to lead nowhere. 

4. For amplo justification of my criticism I would refer Your Excellency first, 
to the admirable recommendations made in 1905 by Mr. E. B Sargent. Director of 
Education of die Transvaal and Orange River Colony—who so ably seconder! Lord 
Milner a efforts for the educational advancement of the native peoples of South Africa 
-in lua report written a. the result of hi. month of investigation spent in this 
1 rotectorate (November. 1906), quoted on page 3 (Historical Review) of Mr. Dumbrell*. 
report, and secondly, to Chapter VI thereof. 

fi. Mr Dumbrell quotes eight recommendations by Mr. Sargent. Of these one 
dJ.M ll°A V “ a t COU9,dc . r - Ih ? viz :-■* AH grant, t,. teacher. 

" dcpondenl upon ,hc “‘roduobon of manual and industrial teaching in the 

6. Tins as well as recommendations » (iii) " ami ** (v),** appears to have lem 

^'years' n ^ ° f nal,VC edu0 ** K)n in **»“ Territory up to 1929. that is. for 

7. No copy of that report appMra to have ever been filed in this office, and 
lho origins! which was once. I understand, filed in the High Commissioner*s office 
only recently came by chance into Mr. Dumbrell*. hands. 

v p^ a fu ? hcr W®** 1 1 «h<* recent ** Memorandum on 

Native Policy in East Africa, recently issued in connexion with the Kenva White 
Paper of July, 1923:— 

" 8 (4, ,? n ,h# • oci ‘ l HU U 'Hy*» CoTsrnmsot r*«*rrl tte obj«ctiv* to te *ehi*v*d 
m a g«n«rsl improvmwat in tte •un.Ur.l of nstiv* lif». .I,k. in economic ooaditio—, in hnm. 

‘r *!• P h - T ' irBl h ** l,h * —• ■ •*» d *«*«■. ,<*«ter JukS 

aprnsrf of •doclion in lho *i<W mnm Huch •duclion te.*ld *4 he r-r*rdedV*Vp P !iU» 4 . 

S " C , kno1 0r y0U ?“ und * r , «* nlc * l l ‘—nKtioo. bo. must incl^L 

nwMurM of aduh «duc»tioa u may from Hue to time bo praclicaUe It iteuld ^ far bevnnd 
raading and writing, or any mere protem of fitting individual, to carry oot rWtcal dqul 
or .van l? attain ~ne mewur* of pro«clm,cy in handicraft.; 

£* Co«««->oo on floor Union «pr~* it. .i m .t raising tte *r*r.g. ,t.nd*,d • njL*. 
Wga and of intelligenr* of tha »b»l* c-mmunity, and achioviiur arh a^ptJUrtijal advarxv 
M would, in itarif, gradually effort a transformation of tk« daily liv«a of tb« i-or.Io Rdaca' 

“ Morwwr. it ia part of th. duty of the Government to afford arfir. 
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and otter mean, of prmnot.np ,te (teraiopcaoit of the raaounaa of tte Twritory in naU« 
,° r “**/ “* K ! uld ' v, *"“ of lh * population concerned. 1» rr^.rd^J by tte 
GovernmMit a. of primary importance. * J 

aati^ ' 0 ,h " GoT ® rnm * n ‘ expenditure on 

^ , bo ^. “ b “ i ’ d hf * r * P r °P* r ^“'ion to the revenue raised 

J!T?L P *7' Ca, ‘ rIy n * ,lr - -hould raorite. directly and vi.ibly. a 

fair rwurn for the diract taiatioo «hi«k they are called u |H >n to pay." 

* .{SmT ,he fol,OW ; ng t on ' I' Y he Und « f Zinj.” by the late Major C. If. 
Stigand (1913) also in regard to Bnush East Africa (Kenya) seems apposite:— 

S 1'“*? Knjflid, ia really no more educated than hi. wild 
• JittleSwahilr If ,te native f. ,o U taught reading and writing 
^ i? rl *«*«*-'»•• S—akili. Th,. u distinctly Uw mm. umful l.ngu.w 
p ‘ r<,orhim,o « h * n '*«•*■ 

,f " l T* rn 10 "* d - nd ’W bad a foundation 

latfvaa Jf V*T pr0p * r ,ound " ,io "* Auction. All tte 

liuckZLSL ^7ar21^ra^a f r5^.‘ n i rpr * U, "‘ bU ‘ ,# r °° n ' f ° r P Wnt 7 nl 

and -Hina, aa , oWnlina. 

“ftiSld te£2t r‘7 ,U r ,‘ D f d ^ * rt “* hU fi * ld * IO «»- '«> advantage. 

.. u . Uo,r ;“ wh,t lo P Ud ‘ ,or •urb m cotton, Ac. 

H. should ba taught manual labour, aria and craft*." 

i. entiallv ^ *i°I! ^J° A ,r f l f ° f Ken >’ a in ,912 - l,ut mufendis it 

m,cb ! \h v gaf u ?T b "S of ft® nat,ves in ,ho Becliuanaland Protectorate, 
^ a f kub . a . , c Ma ?r b .'. a * M ? k « ulakari - Ac - »« well as the more 
backward HfUwsna, and for "Swahili," reading " Setswana." 

I _ ' - 1 r '*7 ,r * d h “ °P inion ft** *»•«• *"iount of money sot aside year 

than fn Z hC ^• cbuana,and Bndectorate for native eduention should not be less 
than 10 per cent of the Hut Tax and when the Territory became self-supporting 

Pa A 2 ° p0r r0nt; and ,h “ held at Dar-es- 

^aiaam in March, 1929. declared for a juster proportion of expenditure on nativo 
? ,y ,he fmouni denverl from Hut Tax. but to revenue accruing 
tedld » and 1 "ft; 00 ! **«*«>? «hc native taken together, and to general revenue. 

f by ,u , oh ® r S® ria ,h *; *' ,uaho " ,n Becliuanaland Protectorate, even treating 
contnbutions to Native Fund as Hut Tax. is. I fear, far from satisfactory. 8 

/ Vi. , i ? un P®f« b, «: °. f course, under the existing arrangements with the Union 
of South Africa which eliminate separate CNistoms statistics, to attempt any approxi¬ 
mation to the amount of indirect taxation of the natives of the Territory; hut of 
general revenue (including that of the Native Fund) the amount spent on coloured and 
native education during the year 1929-30, £«,7 M, was under 5 per rent, and of 
that amount nearly 10 per cent was spent on the salary of one teacher of a single 
native primary school. k 

X, iL 8 - . F ^, r , ,he nM * t d i w l uie,in « P icturo in ,hi " ^»P*cr of the Report I turn to 
Mr. Dumbrell s account of the state of affairs in regard to the Mission 8chools .»f the 
mmangwaio Resene. He tells of the Ix.ndon Missionary .Society attempting to run 
.8 sch<x>ls on a grant of £200. I need hardly say that the small Government grant 
to the Society is not intended of itself to meet all the expenses of the schools in 
respect of which it is made: something is expected of the charitable sources whence 
Missions usually derive their funds. Even so, having also in view the fact that there 
are three Tribal Schools supported directly by the Bamangwafo themselves. I am 
bound to admit that an expenditure of a mere £200 per annum on education is in 
no sense giving thu. Tnbe a fair return for its contribution to the Native Fund, 
recently increased as it was from 3s. to 5s. for each Hut Tax payer, and amounting 
last year to £4.170. In face of what the Inspector has now reported, the case for 
increasing the grant to the I/>ndon Missionary Society would seem a strong one if 
the present system were to continue. But I have formed what I think is a far better 
plan. I have come to the conclusion that what Mr. Dumbrell expresses as amalgama¬ 
tion of the Mission and Tribal Schools under a Central Committee should be realized 
as from the commencement of next financial year in the form of Government control 
of all the Bamangwato Schools, in common with those throughout the rest of the 
Territory under the rules to be found appended to the Report (Appendix " E.")* 
At my instigation the local Missionaries and the Chief Tshekedi have concurred in this 
plan. On Tshekedi*s own suggestion last August I was about to hring into operation 
at once throughout the Reserve the revised salary scale (vide Appendix " F **)• 
which I purpose should be uniformly applied throughout the Territory, meting the 
cost in respect of the Bamangwato amounting to approximately £1.000 for the rest 

• Noc printed. 





Vcltr'X! year OUl ° f ** £2 ; m P rovid€d in lh * NtUve Fund for a grant to 

however^ water ° f ,h ?‘ « r f l and ,he 8"**** need of the She is. 

now ever water. It has turned out that the coat of providing an adequate water 

Z ? \ 5 *° ? Madinarc-where it Jm* to £ 

St* Banian^ , f’ ,» J Xt > T 1 ?°‘ htfr **.000 at least, should be provided 

for ‘duSn ^ ^ ^ * ' and 1 P™**"* ,hat il shou,d ** -aVn.arked 

DUttini/ thi ,,a . Ve Mid 7 fliciem lo * how lhal «*»w w a fair prospect of 

The rif thTT*? ed ^ U “ hou8w 10 in «»* near future. As regards 
btkwardn tZT'??' ST™"* *?**'**' »• *"» no such degree of 

wmtmlH h . **. never,he,0 *‘ need for uniformity under Government 

2?ij’-ih suppose that any Mission Society would, even with Government 

« ici i.ir Ihvfr!" 8 T ^ 7 th Pre ’* nl ,,ay rw i ,lir '‘"“-n«* in regard to native 
inukis U ^ i W,lh 8Uch a « a *k ‘o Ik- faced is at all events very 

feTl l, 'I ev r n T rc f° % when ,ho control of individual schools or groups 
S'"** ha f. to *7 *. h ? rcd w,lh Missions or Native Tribe*. The proper sphere for 
i h |>oSJ %nJ t SL5{ ^ ,Uler . | vrth the Government, is the Advisory Board, and such 
ft P f ce,lenc -V f vnl1 be ^ «o i«am. IS to meet for the first time this month, 
and in n || nr‘h fT, K ° f TS* l ‘? ache ™ » « vital, but as yet unsolved problem. 
SSjI r L’- ul,,ma, <‘ l y have to find the real solution ourselves, 

though for financial reasons this is at present impossible There is I believe no 

^ntr ,,00, in ‘, he W? ° r -here .Itswana is V ^ lubjS^d to 

I. lr^ rh, r,, r 0 l , e ‘v Torr,lor y/ or training is necessarily an expensive matter, 
of ? ’ n l,8 Jrl and * h ® Government Secretory and the then Inspector 

cal ? n (Mr. F, H. Dutton, O.B.E . M.A.) carried through an arrangement by 
at th! Bak!‘Tr f . ar “ift Fim Yoar Norma] OutSe which were granted 

for real,nslm ^^°° l WOU,d ^ r, ‘ co K niz,>d in the Transvaal. Unfortunately 

iZn n?i 7 h ' U 'T'r^y to en,cr hcn ‘ ,hi * achievement has so far 
If Iff ’’ or . no | fru,t - " ,ul ,,n ‘' 1 ‘ h cro can In- a suitable rearrangement of the teaching 
staff an«l curriculum, none can be expected. But it seems to me that as soon as 
possible'after thereorganization of all the native schools on a uniform basis has been 
accompbslied it will be a matter for careful consideration whether we should not arrange 
for a centre within the Territory to be equipped and recognized as a school 
raining native teachers. Until then the relatively inadequate expedient of sending 

and Ttoi? Vl' ni r ,in r n,, “ y l ° 0u ‘ vu0al t io " co,,r »’* in Rhodesi.i for the northern, 
possible ('xtent K O ° f ^ w,u,hprn Pro< cctorate must he adopted to the utmost 

vet to°be iLX £ “•? pduca,ion .; ,f l K "^l^‘' 1 children, there is also a great .leal 
flikefiL^ 11 / nn , b0 M,d . that Government efTort has achieved all that is 
r.qiiired tor the proper development, even for the present nee<ls. of the Territory 

to P rov,de 0 fa ' r ch an ce for the Protectorate child to earn a living 
som. where, but it is not enough when, as matters now stand, the probability is that 
employment will have to be found outside and thus the moneys spent on the child’s 
education, as well ns a potential settler, will Ik- lost to the Territory. There is much 
to he said for the education of children throughout the years when they are most 
impressionable taking place in the country of their origin, as best fitting them for afteJ 
hfe there, if such is to be their lot ; and although some considerable time may clap*.- 

8Ch °5 l ; Wi,h an Side, in the Protect 

tornt, still this is an ideal to l>e aimed at and I intend to keep it In-fore me. A more 
present consideration is that numbers of children in the Protectorate are receivin'* 

" ' 7, pd V" l,,on outside. Ow ing to distance from thc local schools being too grea'i 
to travel daily even with the aid of the transport allowance of £10 per annum. hoWer* 
of primary bursaries in the Francistown. Tiili Block. Oaheroncs and I/d.atsi Districts 

wdth'nTl* t^d lr !, R ,,W Oa,an ! ‘ nd V nion 80,100,8 If ,hc#0 could attend schools 
« tlnn the Territory he grants to such schools would not have to be increased in 

e^ery case. The building of hostel, at Lobatsi. Mahalapye and Francistown would 
afford the right solution and the amounts paid in bursaries would go towards the 
nwL° f r° h ,n ; ,l ! ul,on8 -. T, *c initial capital outlay would, however. Ik* com- 
para .\ely large I have informally approache<l the Beit Trustees for assistance 
hut have learned with regret that the terms of the lx*quest do not extend to the 
Bochuannland Protectorate Nevertheless. I hope to be able to include provision 
for building one such hostel, at Lobatsi, in next year’s Estimates. This would obviate 
the necessity for continuing the arrangement under which Protectorate children are 
received in the Dutch Reformed Church Hostel at Mafeking. at a cost to us of £16 
or in cases of extreme indigency. £21 per annum each. There are other more cogoni 
reasons for starting thc experiment at Lobatsi. of which the unhappy instance given 


woSS R i ep0rt |.r s - vn P loma,ic - Should your Excellency approve my 

the ^l-ctor Si!, ,IZ 2!'V*7 car ' ?ful . oonsideration to the adJice quoted by 
^ .Government administration of a hostel; as you are aware a 

S: for^m*f;^ ered bV ,he Sch,> ' 1 ConU ^« in exigence at 

pncLalWe^r pm ' l ' i ' ,i " 1! “° rl ' ,chool > for Enmpexn child™ i. scarcely 

; f popular,on ,, so scattered that a. hardlv any new centre 
10 iU8,ify .. . ,;f a ,oach "' 

CVmncfl ThS P «™ r Ltfid C “' ion -? r . E T p *“ • dr " n “ f " vourad by «be Adviaory 

necessitate the acquisition or erection of school buildings 

oL«rmen, n « t f her ® # w °uW ** other additional expenditure involved in the 
JSSF&SiEft /.'T r i ^ Uiprapnl of 80,,< - ,,s and transport of 
In other words T of public finance at present. 

Territory- Znol -uld have to he free education. Snd the 

w her. , ! !mnl!l^l^ ect0r ’*^ he , me the teaching staff of European sch<K>ls 

R.-oort • P !T ato f !! qU i ,rod ' a , n i for ^ ra<lin / lhcir 8a,arie8 (Appendix 'M3 ” of the 
hofe^. r' rt fv f bcytmd . ,h< ‘ r KO,K ‘ of P rac,ical politic* at present. I have. 

Wndu “ o ’ > T!U ,0 ,r g8<VH r , ° n , ° f ‘ r K . ur °l H ; a " Advi80r y Council (Enclosure to 
a L I 2h } i ^ >mp ,0a M ,T ° f lho 8ch 1 on, ° as ro « ard * ** importance of 

-iKHlId be impressed upon parents. This in time will 
d« ubtl^s result in the realization of part of the scheme through the larger grant and 
fee-earning capacity of the better attended schools. It might indeed he possible to 
attendance of a child who is already on the school regSTer. and 
this possibility will receive further consideration. 

u" ro f ard " bettering the conditions under which teachers work. 1 have 
3“"' ,0 . “P 11 " . 8ob <» 1 Committees the desirability of 

of ‘, ho par, »- r f and ,h « Medical Officer has arranged to 

give partially free medical attendance and treatment in thc Government hospitals to 
any teachers and governesses who attend at the Dispensaries. 

21 . I have traversed in the foregoing paragraphs the salient features of 
educatjonal matters m the Beehuanaland Protectorate a- they present themselves to- 
fla). It will now be convenient if I briefly comment upon Mr. DurabrelPs summary 
of recommendations on page 62 of his Report. * 

(i) Organization of Education in the Batnangwato Reserve, and 

(ii) Meeting of Central Advieory Hoard. I have nothing to add to what I 
have already wid in this despatch, except that in connexion with (ii). I 
refer t<» Your Excellency’s despatch No. 1530 of 12th September. I1»21*,t 
and attach a copy of the Draft Constitution, and n list of the representa¬ 
tives who have accepted my nomination. 

(m> 28th * n>f0r * V ° U my d08 P a,ch No - m / 2 of tho 

(iv) School Leaving Certificate*. I agree with the Inspector and arrangements 
to carry out his proposal are in train. 

(v) Clarification of School *. I am in general agreement with those proposals 
and particularly endorse Mr. 1’rling Smith’s remarks in paragraph 8 of 
his Report of 1025 as to the importance of native children being first 
taught their own language and then other subjects through tho medium 
of their own language. After further consulting Mr. Dumbrell I consider 
that the vernacular should ho the invariable medium up lo and including 
Standard IV with the exception of the English language work which should 
be taught as much as possible through the medium of English. From 
Standard V upward* the examination systems obtaining in neighbouring 
Territories and the general economic situation make it desirable for the 
vernacular to be almost replac.-d by the English medium. I am instructing 
the Inspector to give effect throughout the Territory to this principle as 
soon as possible. 

(vi) Coloured School «. I am in accord with the Inspector’s view that there 
should be a limitation of this class of school to existing numbers, namely 
two. For the present it is expedient that the Resident Magistrates 
concerned in their official capacity should be solely responsible for the 
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conduct of these school*, as it is not possible to bring together a Com¬ 
mittee in either District capable of discharging the functions pertaining 
to such a body, am! the management cannot conveniently be assigned to 
the European School Committee. 

<V») Co-operation with neighbouring Territories. With this principle and 
the suggested methods for giving effect thereto, I am in entire sympathy 
subject to the proviso that such co-operation should extend northwards 
as well as southwards, that is. we should look to the Rhodesia* a* well as 
the Lnion and work with them, and particularly with the former as 
obviously we have principles and aims in common with them and geogra¬ 
phically they are more readily accessible to natives of our Territory. 

Financial. 

(i) 7 raining of Native Teachers in the Rhodesias. I am strongly in favour of 
this as a temporary measure, ami tentative arrangements have already 
been made with the Rhodesian Educational authoritiea. I «m now 
entering into correspondence with the Colonial Secretary, Salisbury, with 
f v,e . w 10 ‘he preparation of a definite scheme. 

(n) Vacation Course for European and Native Teachers : Provision of £180 

..... V *f I propose to include this in next year's Estimates. 

(m) /I'/ministration. My comments on this matter will close this despatch. 

(iv) Hostels. I have already dealt fully with this subject in paragraph 16 of 
this despatch. The Principal Medical Officer has advised that, for reasons 
of health, tho projected hostel at Lobatai should be located on the Govern¬ 
ment farm, near the hospital. 

(v) Rursaries for Native Teachers. This is most desirable and I hope to be 
a, 'lo to make the necessary provision in next year’s Estimate#. 

(vi) Provision of Textbooks. I agree with the Inspector ami will, if possible, 
insert a provision of £100 in next year’s Estimates. 

(vn) Rursaries for Coloured Pupils. I should like to adopt the Inspector's 
proposal, but 1 am not sure whether provision can be made in next year’s 
Estimates for so many new items 

(vui) Pairs of Financial ami School Years. I am afraid that it is not possible 
to effect the synchronization between the School and Financial year. It 
is undoubtedly somewhat inconvenient to have to submit the education 
estimates in advance of results only definitely ascertainable at the end of 
December, but every endeavour will be "made to accommodate the 
Inspector in regard to his financial arrangements. 

22. Your Excellency will realize that the great uiumlier and variety of the 

C robloms and projects which are brought to light in Mr. Dumhrell’s exhaustive report 
»vc required time and labour for their examination and consideration, necessarily 
prolonged because ho and also the Financial Secretary have been unavoidably absent 
when their further advice was needed. As a result "there is little time left for you 
to consider them in turn before next year's Estimates are prepared. Whatever 
conclusions, however, may be reached in that connexion wth regard to those subsidiary 
matters, I trust that Your Excellency will be able to give vour full support to the 
proposals made by the Inspector, and now most earnestly recommended bv me. in 
respect of the administration of the Education Department. These are that:— 

(1) The Inspector becomes Director of Education in the Bechuanaland Pro¬ 
tectorate and Swaziland, at a salary of £700 by £26 to £900 per annum 
with house allowance of «*ne-sixth of his salary". 

(2) The appointment of an Inspector of Schools .-is from the 1st April next 
at a salary of £450 by £20 to £600 with a house allowance of one-sixth 
of his salary. 

(3) Tho appointment of an Organizing Instructor of Manual and Agricultural 
Training as from the 1st April next or as soon a* possible thereafter with 
similar emoluments. 

(4) The appointment of a Clerk to the Director at a salary of £150 by £15 to 
£260, for I feel sure Your Excellencv will agree that administration is 
the crux of the whole position. 

23. The present Inspector of Education is palpably overworked. Although it 
does not come within my province to describe or to analyze what he does for Swaziland. 

I have learned from the Resident Commissioner of that Territory that he is as devoted 
and as useful a public servant there as he is here, and the full tale of his activities 


Sr*"*"? U 0 °. U ‘ in 8 like completely told in hi. pretoe. 

AdmbStiXJ ' S now bc,n « duc ' u »* the two 

months«*!“* of thU year Mr. Dumbrell has up to the present spent one 

2lSI“ 'Z f r'“'™‘TI ion f r r, - v ip**"* “ E&Tk ™ 

np " nt r ,h '* 1 In ^ tor a ‘ ‘ h '« Headquarters in the 
neither I tlr • !,° B,y *** ,ha * " haa P"> v «* «<>««% insufficient and that 

ZSSiZZlZ 3SS ErfaX °* h ; r pr ™ in * ™ «o aside 

Mr Dun brell n^reni iTu } v f r i discussions of educational subjects. Were 

of hfal b nlT3 L« £ * f ° r , ,0nt?, r fr and finish most 

toSJloty "7.Z7 Wi,h him ^ • -re 

vi t 2 v J have consulted the various Magistrates, and. <m the assumption that 
Mr. Dumbrell removes his quarters to either Nbabane or Mafeking which .ecuis to 

7* Mr Wck r n ,,U, ‘e hiH (lh * itinerary 

ITetch yeaT*- ^ ^ following penods may Tie allotted to the Protectorate 

1st February— 16th March, 

1st July—16th .September. 

1st November—30th November. 


t? C ‘. however, would uot in iUelf meet the requirements of 

he* wToT^lJ° r bC PT breI ! 5° * ve fuU and sustained St ail 

Ind I h .m i 7 “ J c abo L r *‘° d by lhc refonu » which he has introduced 

ISlS, -It * "7, dgTeloped . b /, lho organization of native education as advised 
riven recommended by me. imperatively demands that he should ho 

S S oMhe Dife dC 7 g ‘, he "If* 1 dirtance '' u * U ' <y>ver °d, the backwardness 
ZvmOZ f i h , Ih , ^ oducat.ona Iv. the constant need, as the eductional plan 
2* " n ‘ ra,, z<-d direct MM and of the presence at Headquarters of a qual fied 
educational adnser. ft fa clear to me that the time has arrived for the appointment of 

i3h*in U-tiFPT dKl n °J !* ' in, ‘ whole time 

was aLn. jfSlA a ^ ** * VMi * ble d *P u ‘ , «’ for his superior when the latter 

pJreM,nrJ .hsfTC - !?! Z °° ^ of * U *° n< *- anH 1 hardly remind Your 
Excellent that Mr Dumbrell cannot be expected much longer to defer applying for 

B V 2 prin?Ii q T!i 0n ^ f t ali, M 1 "8 ? ,hi ? c 0 T C> ! y . thc 8ervicw of Mr K 8 Steensma, 
y’W of , hc Bakx n atl: ‘ National School, has been very carefully considered. 

? 7t fr ° m a se P ara, ° des P a,ch which I am addressing to 

2 L?t!S^ f S® ‘ r hat °® ccr - } £*" rotnc *o ‘he conclusion, in which I am strongly 
supported by the Inspector of Education and my other advisers, that he would not 
bo suitable for the post, and as part of the reorganization scheme I have reluctantly 
decided that his services should be dispensed with. X 

28. Your Excellency, who has taken such a keen interest in tho natives of the 
Protectorate and to the arts and crafts of which they are no mean exponents, will 
much argument to convince you that it is right to blend their ordinary 
education judiciously with instruction designed to foster and improve their own 
accomplishments and to add to these the knowledge and practice of other manual 
‘hat may be of use to them. In your speech to the Chiefs and natives of 
the southern Protectorate at the laying of the foundation of the Athlone Hospital at 






«ar,gh| them from infancy.” '".piemen, of crafts which you have youraelf 

have "the praclicaTexwricnce neceMar^to ^ l ^r of SchooU should 

and immediate direct of this mk* L Sen'll th"* ^ u t nd , or,a ( ;, ^ T lho '"pemsion 
Hong for an Inspector of Schools Even if I ! \ “ lia d,fferent qualifica- 

U an officer who can F*.*™*** «*»« "*»< » needed 

for years past baTatt^^ »-«** there has 

as yet. from the standpoint either of finance “ ■ ° f - COUr *“* P renulur « 

the establishment of an Industrial School in th5 ' ,r ^ a " u * t ^“- «o contemplate 

pr-sswa* e,ks 

r"C.rr“ ■~ bm , -™' ; sxs Saras 1 , 1 “" 

have to relievo the Principal Clerk Mr- iij- ? d , P ffic<> ’ w ** r « hc would 
work now performed by £ Moreover I' "^ 1* *¥ T lm " “^tional 

the post would be seriously detrimental to tf*" d °'? y . fillin « 

Mrs. Harris, the Principal Clerk who I E?,k I !.° n I of ,‘ he of this office, 

the Education Department under’ my supervision or Corro ‘l™ d ‘* nc * <* 

has performed the work very cro<Lbfr and work -d lnn,^ Secretary. 

Socreutry to the European Advisory OoUil a^t^Te‘^l“ * “ aU ° 
Room, in addition to a great deal of other w„rl .k Re fP***7. and Copy 

with nil the requirements of her varied duties I LIT ^ **P<**«I to keep pace 
longer the burden of all the educational work shc now m'rSST, h’ u°- '***%* W 
occupies the best part of the day and I „m accordinirfvTn^2 W , hirh ,todf o{l ° n 
a name for immediate appointment to the no<t «f fi "•‘parate despatch submitting 
necessary funds are available ^ Educa,,on Clwk. for which the 

pgftgttsasfisriSAisss 

rzi t -^73 r dSfiJaS ,? 5 ? 

regard to a similar suggestion fro" 2 n Vovwn,N ‘ r * 1*». in 

tr x rt ~ h £3*t 

S-2SKS 

his maximum from £700 to £900 would he noextravum?' °* f?? 6 t ?. £70 ° and of 
lent and devoted work or incommensurate with tb?i^ ! rcward ®<*t excel- 

of the great task before him. T trust tint SwazlandT )rt * ncc f 1 " Apartment and 
*mall additional expenditure which Jill £ fa35? " ^ ** *° ,h * 

s. JL S1fc d &i& ob r±i K for K 7 in «—«*■ -<•> 

to be taken now. bn, I UrUS'. he X2XX3 . '° *? 5* «'P 

interchange of education! kn..wle<lgc view'^Tn I f l,CV and of ,h « fu«wt 

tones for some years to come, and the course T have '“‘"If n ,w ° Terri- 

economical for both. At the same time I desire h ° Z M * ,he more 

continuance of the connexion will only be nnnsihlJTf ,5? phawze m J J™ view that 
mended can be sanctioned. ' pmMe ,f tho ncw P°*'* 1 k*ve recom- 
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naxttlsr My n l T^? 1 l^ iDV °l Ve DO addi,iunal ^Penditure this year, and vary little 
J y r 0 *^ ^ P°“ of European Principal of the Bakxatl. Sool ^ 

° f ,he <*»* «f adminislrative cha„g« 


■ommended:— ' * * ----,,- 

Coat next 
financial year. 

Director of Education, £700 by £25 to £900 (half salary) <,f n 

Inspector of Schools. £450 by £30 to £000 ' ^ - ?£,? 

^oT^jT Ctor ° f Art *’ ^ an<1 A « ricultare - ^50 by 
Clerk (already sanctioned) i‘150 by £16 to £260 " Jq? 

House allowance Jy ° 

Director of Education . ,7 

Inspector of SchooU ." . „ 

Organising Instructor . “* '" 76 

- 20ft 

Umm Saving*:— „ £, * B5 3 

Teacher. Mochudi. 

Organizing Instn.clor (present salary of 'official to be 
r«*c«»mmended ror appointment). 4 | 0 

- 1.010 


Net increase . 


ZijunZ™; : ,he i,,rreMp in ^ - «*« 

.h, (van^7 , £i™: b rb„t' t l b^ ,h wmT l t, Tffn ,nr "-rf r ° f «-* »" d 

"• lb.. LnroinrTS!™;-- ' ,r L’ P V a™"’' ^urlion in Ihr <•„« 

JX ‘"'' fllln < ! ,. 6rw| y, °° "f 'ho nvinon of hi. dulic. 

hm.i(or..rXh L . ‘'""I'T" "l h '" r " n Sw.nl.ml .nd .ho 

XX RoXm rZ^ '’’S' Y "« r Eaeollono.’. Emotion, I .m ..ranging 

^Xf^XiSrnsr- 8 ~ a “ d 1 ** » dd " i ''"*' ~ 

Dep.Mmonl w^TIooi',^ v' h "'pX, Pr " P ^’ 1 ' for r eo™aniralion of .ho Ed.,o.linn 

■"XT' " i " rf 

nr J.“hfondZX; l,rh hi * R ^‘'' • 

I have Ac., 

0. F REY, 

Resident Commissioner. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 117. 

REPORT ON EDUCATION. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Iktroductiox and Historical Scrvrt. 


Preface. 

‘Z X th *> "tor. who only 
Bechuanaland and Swn/il.rwt .1 ’ # ,0 * hare hw ,imo between both 

of a review and to ?k’ r t*? rt haa of necc «>‘y to be largely in the nature 
Mr E B Sargent C M 0^7* '•‘^nusrv*. 1929, to Slat March. 1930. 

Protectorate S which S. ? * 'T ?" Educa ! ,on in ** British Bechuanaland 
*' HeCM> r*te ( 1 W 6 ). which u frequently referred to in the body of this report, states 
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C±as rss c :“, ,73 ssrjs^z jj§~ 

^spS»s*ES«S£S 

Historical Review. 

:«rH“HsrF 5 ; 

,Hr=^:==JStft=v; “5?" 

SSBES3«aSS»a^£S£ 

s^x«MSr3Se-SSS3 

fsS&aSs aSsS« ssm « 

S rat. &s* a rSrESsKSS 

SSS !■£■ 

"""* “T ft •*«**. ,*Wd- « MM a, c 

^Sho on:^r„7iT'’ !s2r ,o ««* m**. cm *. 

n 

w ^{" sfaKi: ss 

year according to the condition, of the season* 7 

l n J^ W ? f l L° f ? r ‘ hc WM 'nf-nned that: ..." wh „ n . 
cortam stage ha. been reached in the knowledge of 8etswana further nro! 

^b^mVeff^^'K , EnC,K,, . 1 "' , r ,M n °‘ ho "**<*«* until this „a 2 e 
(vii) That if throovlnn,^ ' ^ “ " nU] ^ foU . rth nr fif,h -h~>l life 

r,,rnr .. " w , "- n,i " n ‘ ,, ‘‘ , " d 
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report, amongst other recommendations, contains the following:— ^ 

(,) ml nfT U ^‘ ache 7 sho L ul,i b « dependent upon the introduction of 
/-a a ?? “ d ,ndu4 * rul ‘aching in the schools. 

(u) The educational interests of the Bechuanaland Protectorate should bo 
SS2.“b^ "S' ,nitI,IIl *;*« «KH only responsible for the training of 
K^’ent 6 * ,crfornun ? ,h * ^dmienury duties of an Education 

(Ui) ^’ e 7f ar * v ^«ion course of study should be hold, and an attempt made 

, h ,n8lrU c ° n “ r ,u d U ‘ nd 10 ^ teachers out of their 

re*.r?r UlU ,* “ d “ Ury of lcach «™ would be improved as the 

result of success at such vacation courses. 

,V) Christian*spiri t* ** WiU *? Ut donominj * lional bia* but in a definitely 

(V) 4.£S£I ^ Bho " ,d k6 °P ‘ b « Betident Com- 

v . ,eWB of l £® ** n ‘'I matters connected 

W, r ° n ..' n o' . P 7 tect ? r *?- , Tho Government Secretary u, bo 

R fn^?l cl 1° .‘Ti “ d “t 0 U " don MiMion «7 8ocicty. Dutch 
th-i? k h , anH ^rr-mansburg M,M,on 10 ** "tdlably represented; 

£^0 H^tST dW <0 ****** <“> 11 " ; 

<V,) Vn ZTZV rr u 1 ’i 1 '" yi ”, t,v . ■ houW in "" CM« ho !<■«, I linn 
ll£rl,«T^ r he .I ,U r, *-. an 5 when ,h ® British Bechuanaland Pro- 
objects!* ^ " Belf * iUpp0rt,n « 20 P° r ro "‘ • ,K '» ld devoted to such 

(Vii) l SJS^Z dl K r hooU °? ablW,w * »' th«* principal villages of the 
. .... Botswana there should he some form of local control. 

(Vl ) H en r ,r ® 14 tf r m J'intennnce of a sufficiently high standard of work, 

fey*? 1 ! 1 *. .. l™. oner ,, year hy «, p,r.„n 

hy h u n ™ nn > ,lw ' on ‘T. and every few years the High 

mmissioner should obtain the services of some educational authority. 

Protectorste XP<,r,enC ^ *° ,,p0B ,h ° C, ‘ n, ‘ rn, '* n,p of -dt.cation in the 

of M^F H"ir n rR , ? ,i0n ” v° 4omo /*^ nl farri ‘* d out by the appointment 
!« “ r n.L2‘ < B U b ‘ n - 0 B -f now B*wcl°r of Education. Basutoland, who. up to the 

Wn, ° r ‘ rn °’" ° f lh0 moro ftrc cssible schools 

SSSfJuiil h .-‘ ^^^,0rt,, ° lh0r commendations having been 

partially adopted or left entirely in abeyance. 

with^ST" 1 rtf ,rn E,,r °P ctn ,r,,00, ‘ in die Protectorate, 

of lmM^ K ^* nC !i ‘wo coloured schools, will, an attendance 

7 0 S h y 1 r J' Mr : n - an 'l ? na,,V ° wi,h n ,otal enrolment of approximately 

monM/T » n • , Wftrk W . 0m> ****** of Education, who spends six 

months in each year directing and inspecting the work of all schools. 

CHAPTER n. 

Bdccatioxai. Position as it Exists To-dat. 

The geographical position of the Bechuanaland Protectorate gives it direct 
contact with the educational systems that obtain in Northern Rhodesia. Southern 
Rhodesia, the Mandated Territory of South West Africa and the Transvaal and Cape 
Irmince. both of which are within the Union of South Africa. These countries 
each with its own educational system, all bonier on the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and consequently their educational policies impinge on the Protectorate, and must to 
some degree influence its educational policy. For example, at the beginning of the 
>car 1929 it was found that at the ten European schools within the Protectorate tho 
following codes wore amongst others being used: Southern Rhodesia, Cape Colony, 
IransvM! and Natal, none of which met or yet meets, adequately, the requirements 
of the Protectorate. The position is still further complicated in respect of European 
education, hy the fact that, within the territories lying to the south and cast. Afrikaans 
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w alm°« a -in* qua non in respect of children who may ultimately attend school* 

W thb ^Tl^ ,, ° n ^ Wh,, l l l ° ,hc north and north - e «‘ Afrikaans i* not obligatory, 
within the lemtory there is but one official language—English—and as a conseaut-nre 

'vmthera Rhriw ‘ h ‘* pU « ° f * vntimeM t'-ward. the system 5!3!ig in 

m , W h ,h L ° “ me ° fficu * 1 lan ^ J « e - and on the other hand the economic 

to be found* 'Vr*'!*; ,,hnin,a l l difficu,lie f* where ^plovment is more readily 
„ hi?. ]'!?' Ag ,‘“?• >“ connexion with native education there is amongst the natives 
th RH^ish nie°/l ^ policy of the (’ape Colony, which to Tew represents 

i ff . l Vocational policy of some decades ago inasmuch as th? Union 
north'and n - ?* 5°** ^ a "<> Europeans Again, in Z 

Further the position is complicated by the following factors 


(i) There is no institution within the country where the Protectorate children 
.... k ur °pc»n stock can obtain secondary education 

" )T nwX ^!i f0r , t 7 . lrai " in * of na,ivc * e *cher»—at the moment 
urgeritlv required—which is subsidized to a small extent by the Admini¬ 
stration—is situated within the Cape Province. 

P' European parenU have to decide, when once the primary 
C ™Z ? 7 n ‘ P l i i ’ 7 k hell,< i ‘ h P r wi8h scnd ,heir children to the Secondary SchooU 
Sou ‘ h, ‘ rn U,10,lefUa or whether to scbooU in the Union, and in the 
Ilf 1 h ! v lhe economic urge. If the former course is chosen, only the 

7. 1 I l ,7 g r g t7 _ i h,ng ,,h_ ' 1 , 4 ’ UcM in the l ,r,mar > schools of the Protectorate, and 
h 1 Afnka, ? n8 A* a, / n ‘* t * necessity. In order to meet the difficulty it has 
been decided that tho Southern Rhodesian code shall be used in all Protectorate 
m.kini’iiTSr , * all,>ra,,OM - f«r ‘he time being, and as this code, although not 
making t obligatory, sets out a course of Afrikaans, it meets the need fairly adequately. 

Snd hT AT' APPC ? ,1,X V , Fu V hor ' il *** arranged that in the 
Mandard V and \ I courses, from which standards the best pupils generally proceed to 

lh ° *T cnl }ua l ! ,e °P lion of allowing his child to sit for a 
spcciul paper in Afrikaans, set by an examiner having a full knowledge of the standards 
obtaining u the 1 mon of South Africa. Pas* or failure in this paper makes no 

olfZ'iert!? T 1 * 01 ° 1 f r ,he .u CU,al ? an 1 dird P*** 0 ' 1 . but success is specially recorded 
on the certificate issued for the standards named, and so serves as an " open sesame ■* 
to the Umon secondary schools. In connexion with (ii)-training college for native* 
held" d,mV,? X has been partly overcome by arranging that vacation courses shall be 
held during the college vacations for Protectorate native teacher*, at which course* 
C| P L n C " *. r , kn °, W e r °f needi of ,ho Protectorate will lecture 

™ HJTC? If n T aie1y '* ho pV that attendance at these courses will partly 
regulate the qualifications and scales of native teachers within the Protectorate Such 
action as has been recommended now. was, it will be remembered rccommemle<l in 

wriUen'Tw fvT Bi . 1 . ,n his 1905 report. Since that report was 

written, however, another factor has come into being, and that is. the need for teachers 
m N garni land. As things are, such prospective teacher*, in order to reach the 
I raining College at present subsidized, will have to travel over 200 or 300 mile* by 
roa<l ami will then be faced by a railway journey of practically 900 miles. 360 miles 
of which will be through Southern Rhodesia. The cost would, of course, be enormous, 
ami we are heed with the question of how to meet this difficulty. The suggestion is 
now made that the Administration should subsidize some Training College in Southern 
Kfiodesia, which college the Protectorate studenta from north of the Shashi River 
might attend. By means of vacation courses the same policy might be carried out as 
m the case of the Training College at present subsidized in the Cam- Colony, viz.. 
Tiger Kloof. This policy would have, of necessity, to obtain the full concurrence and 
approval of the Director of Native Development in Southern Rhodesia. The question 

3 be raised, and quite legitimately, as to why it is not proposed to finance a training 
ge for native teachers within our own borders. Tlie answer to this query is that the 
various tnbal areas are very clearly demarcated, and tribalism rather than'nationalism 
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predominates amongst the BeUwana. In fact, the actual position is almost paralleled 
b> that which obtained in respect of the heptarchy in England in Anglo-Saxon times, 

a? . n^«T U f d U “ u ,,l,nC l 7 nger lha1, “ J tra ** Un « Cu| lege was opened in any one 
area, natnes from other tribal areas would not attend. That this is true seems to 

h the J MoUud ' Na,ional 801,001 ' in «»"• Bakxatla Reserve. There 

Ik i7 T d,ng , an,J a weH-qualilied an.l well-paid European teacher, but the 

Zr T. aC ' ty . draW , n praC i' C t ,, * V no native * frora outside the Bakxatla. and any 
q»es that there may have been of ultimately forming a centre for training teachers at 
Motsudi lave now disappeared. One thing is manifest, and that is that an adequate 
supph of properly trained teachers for the Protectorate is required, so that tho rising 
generation of Botswana may !>e roused from a somewhat dangerous state of self- 
complacence engendered firstly, by their being, up to recently, almost a wealthy 
aristocracy with its retainers, and secondly by their isolation in the Protectorate from 
the turmoils and pangs which are being, and have been, endured, of late years, by 
native peoples in the surrounding countries. This condition of " the world forgetting 
bv the world forgot, has been very- mimiral to education in the Protectorate, and it 
is difficult to ascertain it* cause, but possibly the following have been contributory 

( I ) The differentiation between service conditions in territories north of the 

/tambesi and those to the south. 

( II ) A standing aloof from the stniggles that have occurred in the Union of South 
Africa pending the formation of a definite policy in that area as regards 
Native Affairs. 


The policy of isolation in matters educational must, however, not be allowed to 
have an injurious effect. Whilst maintaining and developing its own system of 
Education based on the peculiar political, social, economic und cultural requirement* 
of the country itself, the Protectorate must at the same time, by contact, endeavour 
to benefit by all that is to be obtained of a helpful nature from its neighlxnirs' experi¬ 
ence in education, and at the same time give its own small contribution in aid of the ever 
solving but never-to-be-solved problem of educating the African native. 

TTiat it can give, as well as take, is certain, ami as example one refers to the 
system of tribal committees for the partial control of native education. These com¬ 
mittee* working under the guidance of the Central authority, ami consisting of the 
Resident Magistrate as Chairman, a representative of a Mission Society working in 
the area, the Native Chief, and several other Native member*, function admirably, 
and are in existence in practically all tribal areas. Only in the Serowo area, where 
one Mission Society, the l/mdon Missionary Society conducts, with the aid of a block 
grant from the Government. it* own schools, arc things in a bad state. A report 
which lias recently come to hand shows that tin- Missionary in charge of that work 
is endeavouring to maintain twenty-eight sclmols on a sum of £200 from the Govern¬ 
ment grant, that seven of these schools are under the conlml of teachers who have 
not reached Standard I. and that furniture and equipment are utterly inadequate. 
At the same lime, the Ramangwnto Tril*e, of its own accord and from its own financial 
resource*, is controlling three other schools. It is considered that no effort should 
be spared to organize education in that area on the same lines as it is being successfully 
organized in other areas. 

One defect the committee system lias at present, and that is that there is but 
little uniformity as regards actual school organization, and even different scales of 
salary are paid in various areas. It has, however, been decided to form a Central 
Board of Advice for Native Education, and that Board will have, ns its main task, 
the development of uniformity as regards codes, salaries, See.. 

The ten European schools arc aided schools controlled by properly elected 
committees, and instruction is given up to, and including. Standard VI. No 
secondary education is provided as vet within the Protectorate, but the Administration 
gives, subject to certain conditions, grants of £30 per annum to those in financin? 
need, so as to enable them to send their children to approved Secondary Schools. 
Grants of £10 per annum are aUo given to parents in necessitous circumstances to 
enable them, if more than three miles from a subsidized European school, to send 
their children to schools either within or without the Protectorate. The reccntlv 
drafted and approved regulations governing the award of these bursaries for both 
secondary and primary education arc attached to this report (see Appendices B 
and Cy* and a separate chapter dealing with the indigent, or partially indigent, white 
parent is added. 


Not printed. 











CHAPTER III. 

Outstanding Events Dte.no the Last E.ohteen Months. 

i—-^s£55 tej; «*.. r* * -*•**■ 

*no present null is. embodied in one indmuusi) ml„, T «d for 

data in respect of the held to be cultivated which lew f'J* ? CCc6 * U >' a * e curing of 
fallow. The task of securing such \h u f nv ^ 10 ^ remained practuMly 

views, with Magistrates. Natives. Missionaries School L'l^u U * ve J in *'. *“»«- 
and last but not least, the perusal of docunieliu rl* i ^ *? d VU,U 10 
with education, made in y^n past. As a .-.n—n!'! ° f 5P orto connected 

recorded are not as yet many, but although the 5*. , uuutaml,n tf cvenu to be 

ZSS& tma ’°”“ wh * 1 aWSStt 

I'Hlf-nm, official-^'•< an official-.,™ . 

tfovemmg the ««rtof"btmIrii g foj'^conda^’ 1 ' "'In.'” Ih ” draflin * of "gnlaiwna 
«o|nM,ls outside the Protectorate It u 1U>W ZJK! d J^ C VOCSI,io,,3, work * l 

brightest and most needy pupils to ^..re burLFT ^ ! n number of ,he 

* ,u,r 8 ‘"«bes up to the erufof their eighteenth y V Z‘ Such".' 1 10 cominue 
«s an experiment for one year, but only duriio ih/v $ vcn in 1928 

systematized. So far the nkm/ua opcmjmJi' ^ y ' ar J “ 9 wa * " ,e awarding 
Another event worthy of «D«cial menii nT *° k 8,Ve general satisfaction. 

""'nt of the vexed question Jf £ElI n TortKJ^K^ 0 ! ° nC ****•’ ,he f,nal "Mle- 
Sftswanj, language, the language spSten*,hrou^^Io/L-T" ,oi ?« f “«« that the 
the I ransvaaj and Cape and Orang,. Free r p** 01 *** ,, ' m, . or >' an<1 overlapping into 
-me and more scientific oJ^pbl W l V n S* of 3 -miber- 
invited official representation on the ChmndtT f’ wh *?. ,h ® Cn,,>n Advisory Board 

?r r h i ch ^ an - ort w™phy— 

(on which Committee theSn^menTwwT.fficfalll-^n^" 1 ^ 1 , f *‘ h,, tf ra l>»" Committee 
Government Secretary and the Fn..u .. * e . , ' r fP rwn t ( J ,n the persons of the 

satisfactory than IhTo^orth^pCo 'It P">ve ro£ 

It IS especially interesting to nl^. tl.^i „o new^.d ' 01,1 ort *“»FM*bb->- 

bj- introduced. I, has been recommcnd.-d thaX°oJZL h *" V ^ h f e had *° 
officially recognised, but at the same time it , n cn,U , '- V u a ^. no . w be 

lx.m «„, Mission Prese-whieh has Cm rh t Jf p,v ? ,h f Mission Prew-the 
which to make the necessary adjustment* b.™/ S«t»w«l»i in the past, time within 
Native* will also be given time to isimiUto ' T 7" < f pU,> and lhc 

jt.nl wh“„ f ;h"^,n h "^ h n '^^^ ““I "I'W 

indeed, be fortunate if the Administration r mM* ****** ‘ D ' h ° vcrn3C ‘ ,Ia i-- It would. 

Rurop<*an school, and t» the n.iivl 1 “ F'd by the writer to the outpoet 
knows, no visit to these school, had , ,n N tfsmiland. So far n« he 

Although in need of technical guidm,^ an.r'"follow 0 ?." ^ “ 0<,Ur3,ion; ‘ l offic “ r - 

recorded m respect of what has been acenmolish^! Znf,l 7?*'- 3m3Z, : mcnl has to be 
to those officials. Missionaries and tc.ncheTw h' ^^^ '‘hnmutralwn owe* a debt 

rl^T7 ^ ,,,,,, r0,n ' >, •' 3 "<* ^ver.JtriekJn area WiSin ?£ &*»*™*™* 
remnants of manv neonle n (1) n . 1 1,r ^ 3 ' "'thin the Ng&miland area live 

interesting problems. Photo^ra.ihs* ^ m h ,° °f uca “onaliit. abounds in 

•No* reproduced. 


*° l ^‘ attendance of Botswana teachers at two vacation 
7 y x r i J >,e on °. a * . Ro8e !‘' nville, Johannesburg, was conducted under 
Ind w +T £L°f ,he . TransvM! Education Department and the Carnegie Corporation 
?he other w, ^ld y n{ advanced teachers from the Protectorate; and 
and rf It . i lL, gCr K !? f ' I w,,h ,hc kmd, y <*>"*•»« »»d aid of the Principal 
i a" Tn ° h, ! ei : ^ or 8 M,Lwd 8olf,, . v with a view to helping 

CO, Ler ^ 7 Wa *. a,, T lo<1 by 33 leache "- mo ** l y unqualified. Both 

P ,UCC ^’ b, i l ,he l n *I >orl8 *how how relatively backward are our 
X Tr, .®52r d W . ,lh ,er * ch T in ; he •‘•joining territories, and bow dire 

IfSiSEUl id 7 , ary ,ra "" np of *? cheri 11 i8 ^wshr hoped that it will 
2£7? b Jf net similar course, annua ly and U, provide facilities to attend them 

In,Wd i . R *" U ’ 7j h .t lI T n < ? 8oUlb Africa w henever the opportunity occurs. 

, n th Fi m7 cnn,, ?i , r hat for th “.P ur ?°“ lhe *"m of *100 placed annually 
on the Estimates. Other matters worthy of record have been 7 

( 1 ) A conference of educationalist, held at Dar-es-Salaam, in March 1929 
at which resolutions were passed which will undoubtedly have far- 
.... reaching effects as far as education in this territory is concerned. 

" schooU *° D ° f *"* 8oUlhern Rho,,e * ,an co<,e for in our aido«l Euro ( >ean 

(iii) The drafting of regulations governing the work of committees for both 
European and native schools 

(iv) The attempt made to standardise textliooks. 

(v) The impetus which ha* been given to work in arts and crafts, and in 
connexion with work in the vernacular. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Administration. 

From the southern to the northern border of Bechuanalaud and measured along 
the parallel 24° E. the distance is. as shown on the man. nearly 600 miles. From tho 
eastern to tin? western bonier and along tho latitude 22°8. it is approximately 600 miles. 
Reference to Whitaker’s Almanack will show that the estimated area of tho country is 
276.000 square miles—slightly more than twice the area of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and that within this area there was in 1921 roughly a population of 163.000 peoplo of 
various types. 

Within this area there an- nearly 100 schools, a few near far-off N’garni, some 
where Mandated South West Afnca meet* the Protectorate, some in distant I^hututu 
and Ghanxi, and others on cither side of the railway line which extends from Mafeking 
to the .Southern Rhodesian bonier. And more than 50 miles to the west of that line 
are schools stretching out into the Kalahari. Whilst most of these schools arc within 
40 miles of the railway line and are accessible with fair ease, vet there arc others which, 
farther to the west, require carefully prepared trips, involving perhaps several weeks 
of travel. Mr. Sargent in his report stated : *' The chief centres of education ran he 
inspected in a comparatively short space of time, but if an attempt is made to visit tho 
‘ «"tMations ” a tour of six months would scarcely afford time to see the schools 
which are situated in such remote places.” Since Sir. Sargent wrote his report the 
number of schools has increased, and even at the large centres, which, he states, can 
he inspected " in comparatively short space of time.” the educational position has 
chanced considerably, as is shown in the following table 



School Attendance 



Estimated by 

School Attendance 


'/r Sarqent in 1905. 

Estimated in 1930, 

Serowe 

117 

600 

Molepolole 

121 

360 

Ramoutsa 

164 

238 

Moshup* 

20 

123 

Kan ye 

121 

276 

Totals 

633 

1.486 


The attendance has almost trebled and as a result visits formerly of one day’s 
duration will now have to be extended over two or three days. TV same increase 
holds good in roost cases. Mr. Sargent, later in his report states : ” TV question which 
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-nd OU dMHfy M, scholar* properly ^ Wl , wb ^ 

way-: by the patient and friendly explanation, u I I? U ‘ ? ffeCtod » two 
v.-.U to the school,, a, to what ^ occaa ““ of 

prugrc6- in learning in a given time, Ld by £ reunLn uf fhe^l "*{ ° f . ° rderl * 
lor instruction in the elementary nrmcinL* rf SJ? ‘ , leacbers at bxed period* 
inspector and the vacation course ^ipHme u^eMitilMfo^'t'i^t 810 '^ **?■ ** the 
Mnce Mr. Sargent wrote the aUve. the numSr^f ^^^ 1° *?“ 
increased, but the qualification, of the twich..™ • °* “wools “** of -cholars has 

one educational officer available for at most four ” U | C * 1 ‘“i * ame ’ llu:re ** but 
work of directing, examining^ insLtine ^i .? *“ the year to do the 

during the 18 months covered by this report i* SiTu ".fc “ft* ?** f"®® ,k,De 

received from : (i) the clerical staff of the Head nlr> ‘'“‘tinted help that I have 

Teacheni tt Zt 7 

an... 

,n “ ,1 “" on V *nd common! b madfin role1 0 f d °“ *' ' h ' v * nou * “>■“* 

v .<sr jr* **« ""*■ - 

dealing with all matters affecting^ present tLxlinnn* a . ool “ non P° ,ic - V in 
The Director of Nature DevttTn ^velopnmn, of the 

of 1929 when commenting upon the shove states ,W aS S^fTS.' 7 rp P° rt 
experience, m the endeavour to solve these owbhZt hZw J. Z ,»'■ ha ‘ ,‘ hc 1 exchan ^ of 
is vital to the whole, the fuller knowled.r. J V ., . 1 f* n U "* an<l oilier territories 

being an invaluable instrument for cons.n.ctiv^‘ .ctUn"^ n ‘ an,, ° n ‘ ,eaV0Ur 
That such interchange may be facilitated bv rorres. » ' f 1 a ^ cre,, ' , '*d nature.” 

regulations. Advisory Lari minutes reports m^mE^l!**’ cx *; han ^‘ of ‘•“rricuU, 
U.ri.1 conferences and vacation ™£L lZ? h ' b - v •“‘" tem- 

Rnnsh Advisory Board, and occasionally &y -pooiaft™5^*1,177 ^.?* 

:r 

•‘quation of education*! standard? in ™ f*r ^°*J ,,, ?* , !3 n of P 0 *** 

he secured by conferences such as those h desirable, can best 

tsLi^rrs =5 - r Af v- 

to mention that several members of the P^tectoraie A A^i rf T ,rtr * lK>n . 
in Bantu studies which was held'umle/th/^s 
nr "® included lectures on Native Education Native !«.,!? L n,v *" ,l . v - ^ 
t/mphy. and Social Anthropology. Students attoSiIfTh! ** Adm,n “* r!ll,on - ,)r, bo- 
every territory in South Africa and fi l e !•' f ™» practicallv 

T,,a ‘ *>«"<* stimulated inquiry and diVussion '.nd was'7 M ?"!*• Tanwn . vika - 

goes without saving. Indeed of such i fruitful in promoting unity 

“Meudanee should he e ncoura god * in a H °wa vs ° Z'FTiS'E " 5 ^0naid,,r •“ , "« 
younger members of the Administration to aMe d thJm from T ? h,l V tor y for 
geographical fiosition of the Protectorate being Jcl, . f • ' lo Umo n ° 

Director should, by visits and hv corro.rw n i ° V '* **• '* '* «wntial that the 

educational affecting the development (l hh "^r ^ t a f < l l, * ,nl ® d w,,h matters 
system of having, for the , H '"** J n ,h ° entries. TTie 

Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swariland^annc " ° f - J duca, * olu l wnrk «he 

remed being able to play his 1°.^ lh - officer con- 

" educational unitv ” s^ much rc.uirJ,? iV P “^IT 2 - m ,hp interests the 

co-operation, greater dofini ^ advantages being: closer 

^m^inspectio^^^inHI^^^v^nelv^sifv a ?nrr dI X ^^ l,,m ** apart 

Director Placing the commln^n, i r , direction connotes Directors or a 
P- r annum, it wm,H. ^ *'2T ^ t2S 10 £W0 

Administration in respect of the coming r ■ . ' ' wa7,lr,n d. cost the Protectorate 

ox. ra £180 for .ravoiCaod ' 1n "' ° f £175 ' “ i,h “ 

-nn, of 
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&js - rT h ^ 

*-U~ .p» ff iUgiuua,,.. and ^ ^ 'ZE 

the Protectorate, particularly the London Misakmarv Society fuSftSS! ! g t 

th« po lev of ihe Administration in securing more and more direct control over educa- 
CH>n it is of paramount importance that the Administration, rather than he Mi lion! 
should accept the responsibility of supervising educational work. ' ' 

bm/hk^Inr J 8 m ° n,hs much ? f lho P r ^“t Inspector of Bduortion*. lime has 
” 1 uk '*“ “P »?>• administrative work, and this must of necessity continue Th ^ 

^C‘m n eed^‘ n w ? .K W,th ‘ he K “ r T“ n Advisor >’ Oounci| . confer'ences with Mission 
, '“I w ‘ ,h various school committees. Orthography Committees and with 

8UrrOUnding ,, ‘ rnl<, ri'*s. prejKirat^on'of regulatiuns, 

tk.ns , s^sS£2uSt^rJ^n anC f’ nl Va0a " On °° U T!' ,h ° ®^ ani “ lion of exsmina- 

<lraftinl"V esbnS T ° paper9 , and *» colla,i ‘*“ of results, and the 

with Hca N r/ r ,. r , dd,,, ° n ,hon ‘ haV6 bw>n " ,a “v and necessary interviews 

an ^inmdries (l^hlJL C7r? i" • malU>rB of ®d“^tional urgonev. 

an.i inquiries that have bad to be dealt with from time to time. Had it not been for 

i-'»nako u^flr ?,,<>n " f "TS and ,h ° Oov, rnm ‘‘ n * Secretary in allowing me 

and f ° r "*''<•'?*> ^">4 ffiven bv that 

W hi , the '^territnrJ i** * h,n ° n ‘* h " n,M * ^ch.-.ls 

giv en UMheTeac^ra 'e’° 7°" ”****• ^'P* a "d suggestion, 

viai. Ji.JH .i 7i. b 1 ' £™ nce of ™ ch inspection rests m the " follow-up " 
Z iic il wh^rifl > ° f m K^ W 1 n “ T 00 ^ of 11 - essential to have 
irn^rT,^ , " r^ b tth and r . on,,nuoUK «w»*wt with the schools, but it is 

iH ,n bp ,ar ^y a ^!ve. Further, .he 
s.?r!*rvishVTnd K„ n T t r , and r T , ‘ rcmo,p centres are most urgently in need of 
I j , , .Such being the case-if health and efficiency are to he un . 

^ r U ,n Ti U r ‘If* 1 ,hp P rMpn * r "«P<'Ctor of Educa. 

w , ‘ ,X ,n ,,U * VPar for *»* Educational Administration 

fo! th! TWriSS ^ • , nPCWM 7, to a PP°' n ‘ a whole time Inspector of Schools 
l?v £M :r. r h a m *.? l . WOU , W . pr0 ^hly «- obtainable on the scale of £460 
wonffrcaclf?n^ ,nr" rn r lit"*'' *""* * V,vinCPa of ,,1( ‘ ««ni*»r man 

woum reach a maximum of £709 pci annum 

.... i .. dpcidod bv various authorities that an Inspector of Schools can 

T v *r?r ,h " r; k ,>f f T. sn ,o lnn ^ * ■«. w- 

vvould nroUhK \ ? • *' ‘T' 0 "^ m . ,hp Protectorate, a total of 80 schools 

V "‘" S T' ,d i P ‘“PPfcmented by visit- paid 

sutencelTnl.S jl° n a « regular intervals 'Travelling allowance and sub- 

monev involvi dur !! vT! * f “ r" ”P Pnd, ‘ urp per annum, the total 

monev involved during his first year of service under all heads Iveing 


Salary . 

Travelling Allowance . 

House Allowance at one-sixth of salary ... 


A third matter has to bo considered. Tlie Director of Native Development for 
Southern Rhodesia writes in his 1929 report, and in connexion with the appointment 
of an Organizing Instructor, as follows: " He will Ik* able to assist in the drafting of 
courses, the giving of demonstrations, the construction of buildings, the improvement 
of equipment, the organization of industrial vacation courses, the study of communitv 
conditions, so far as these are related to housing, industrial activities, economic 
factors, recreation and the like, co-operation with inspectors and with the agricul¬ 
turalist. suggestions connected with adult education.” I would also add: "the 
fostering and development of native arts and crafts in the schools and in the villages, 
and the finding of. and catering for. markets for the same.” 

Mr. E. B. Sargent, in his report stressed the need for definite instruction in 
manual training and all that it connotes, and even suggested the introduction of 















tochers from Barotseland Ind*>«i k;- t _ 
tion in ihe Protectorate he brouglTto£.rt Zl'S T "'* 0 “ 11,05 on 
m the Union of South Africa . recomraonJa IO ? 5> whal - 20 year* later 

Had the immediate adoption of his rccornm n,M new reVeh,lon »« native education, 
would probably have bien leading i^natter of mi?" 5 °"t£ ^ 

>Wng somewhat behind It i. of Ml1ve , d ? volo P raen *. ««her than 

•*ur Protectorate should have had so” much Th * 1 ' 0 " ” a r *P° n on 

education and so little on our own. " * lhe 8urroun <W «y*tema of 

4c.; EiS ?tS “pl£t P “, e ”‘ tSTSff* “««*•. SJricuhur., 

«a=sra 

would suggest the scale of £460 by £20 to £600 ?, ’ A “„“ Ury 1 

at one-sixth of salary, and commuted allowance of f fin f , "! ,h ho 4 M allowance 

To complete the administrative needs, the‘appointment of'V™*!? ng ^ $u * ut *°<»- 
mended at a salary on the usual scale and /or the '* *° ** rocom - 

would be necessary. Up u* the d re sent , ** rr * ,a ry. office accommodation 

Education ZtopJmJ JE '"T'"' ,,f 

W*.. never had jftfttj * ^.V 

■he *•-*-'*- 

of Resident Commissioner’s despatch No 666 of •w!?}' (, ’ n ' mi ^njr " ndor <w*«r 
w^rk was of little value is certain. lit' under .upir^^J^wh , ^ 

. andI w not now entirely of an honorary nature Pa«iblv th^ir . ' h . "" pr ° Ved ’ 
political expedients, but although the work of’ such men a PP*‘'ntments were 
invaluable, vet it is considered that in lb**ould be 
a failure, the failure is probably due to two ca,.s!f*- K ‘" **** * >m " rha ‘ o{ 

-JtrsS Ci53? a? £ rt? ^ 

their work for the reasons given under' (i) |„ v^W^r* ’, U ‘ lhey T hl fai1 in 

of the Native Advisory CouncU held in Inril 7 f • Um * lUUmo, 2 l **»• 
Demonstratorsi is significant—tliev wished for It J * ' ' n ”*12? ot Agricultural 
provision made on ttewmnllStSS. / , " nly * wnU ‘ r had harl 

Increased expericnV^ * ** of 

wouhl ho unw.se to make the appointments until sifcKasXVork^dt! * 
organ,xe<l, or that suitable men should be forthcoming *“*• 

To sum up: the requirements are 
(i) A part-time Director at £666 per annum, 
fei »njP<*ctor of Schools.at £876 per annum. 

8 -ss- “ 

I his represents a total increase for the next tinancial year of £2 600 with 

*S,m rroaTed. 

tional infant, suffering long from malnutrition, but now desperately anxious loti 
and later play a worthy part in the development of the eoCmrv ‘has now r^sSTu 

Sr-2 ^ " 


ADMIM8TKATI0.N OF EDUCATIONAL FINANCE. 

frtlU^n! 90 ” T?.' E ' B ' Sar F D1, amoU ? 81 hi * general recommendations included the 
u ff Kmm of T n ® y wl “ ide annua,l .v by the Government for educa- 
t*w» purposes should m no case be less than 10 per cent, uf the Hut Tax, and whenever 

Hm tIxT u , P T leC !°? , . e financially self-supporting, 20 per cent, of the 

5L[“ de ^ 0tc * i to su ° h Again. - I„ connexion with the day 

al U J° Pnnc.pal villages of the Botswana, it is desirable that there 
should Ik* some elementary form of local control accompanied by a local rate. But 
1 C i ear ’ be . fore such a P ,an “ adopted m connexion with any tribe, that 

this charL'i^r * ‘Tib! towardi ^»>puUory contribution of 

ni™.. “ 7' ^ Following on Mr Sargent’s recommendations it is interesting and 
informally c to study Resolution 27 as pass,,! at the Dar-es-SaJaam Conference of 

ti^exHl IT' ““Tr* ,92 ^ Which T <h: “ (i) Thc Conf ‘* r ‘- nc “ *“ »>t satisfied that 
™ e w°5 AfnCa 5 cd,,ca ‘i°. n l ** r * a J''*t proportion U. the revenue accruing 
from the contribution made by Africans to the general revenue in respect of direct 
taxation. With regard to revenue from indirect taxation the Conference nn-ognises 
that reliable statistics are not available, and recommends that there should be a 
statistical analysis of revenue and of expenditure within each territory for purposes 
of comparison as between different territories, with a view to showing the expenditure 
00 j ™nc*n Bino$titm u a proportion of the revenue derived from (a) direct taxation, 
and (6) indirect taxation of the African, and also as a proportion of general revenue, 
(u) It is desirable that when this information obtained from the statistical analysis is 
available, some definite ratio should be established between the revenue derived from 
African* and the expenditure upon African Education. Any demand for educa- 
tional facilities involving the expenditure above the ratio m fixed shall be met 
by special taxation or by special Contribution from the African himself, (iii) The 
principle suggested in (ri and (n) above are susceptible of application to other ratios 
of the community; and for the purposes of these recommendations Arab and African 
Education may be taken together.’ 1 

The expenditure from revenue for the year 1929 to 1**30 (31st March) show a 
total expenditure of £143,123, of which amount expenditure on native and coloured 
education is set down as being £0,766, or a little less than 6 per cent. 

In reference to Finance, mention has to be made in respect of one other matter. 
In the Protectorate, as in most other countries, the school year terminates on the 
31st December, and the financial year doses al the end of March. At the close of 
the school year a number of new financial adjustments have to be made in rennet 
of salaries, new appointments, initiation of new work, bursaries. &c., and tho diver¬ 
gence as regards time mentioned above is a particular drawback. It may not bo 
possible to effect the synchronisation of the school and financial year, but some form 
of supplementary* estimates in respect of education, would help to ameliorate what is 
a really practical difficulty. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Child op the I.mmubkt Kueoi ean am. School Buehabikh, am. Financial 
Assistance for Europeans and Natives. 

The European Indigent in Our Midst —lu the BechuaoaUnd Protectorate as in 
other parts of South Africa, wc have what may be termed the Poor White Problem 
For in explanation of the term ” poor white ” we cannot do better than refer to that 
given by Dr. Malherbe (frequently referred to in this report on our European indigents) 
m a paper readI at Cape Towndn 1929. and printed in the South African Journal of 
Science (Vol. XXVI, 1929). He says, ” By * Poor White ’ I understand not merely a 
poor Derson but also one who has a mental attitude towards life, owing, for example 
to lack of intelligence, lack of education, temperamental defects, or to physiological 
condition which prevents him from rising to. or maintaining a decent standard of living 
when exposer! to the economic forces around him.” 

Dr. Malherbe goes on to elaborate the causes which have led to the evolution ot 
the poor white, and amongst others gives the following, which apply with equal force 
to tho I nion of South Africa and to the British Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

(1) The system of inheritance originating from the Roman Dutch Law and 

fidei commi&sa which has led to thc division and sub division of 

property. 

(2) The non-existence of industries in South Africa to absorb redundant rural 

population. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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even passed Standard I; frequent change* of stall; poor equipment, and poor building*. 
The following extract from a letter dated 7lh July, 11130, complete* the picture: 

" My predecessor experienced difficulty in running the District School* on 
the £200 allocated to them annually from the Government'Grant made to the 
London Missionary Society for Protectorate Schools, and after 1 took over the 
Mgwato District from him, a little over a year ago, 1 found that the school* a* they 
stood could not be carried on with a grant of only i’20« per annum. At the 
annual meeting of our London Missionary Society South African District Com¬ 
mittee in March, 1929, an application for £250 instead of £200 was approved for 
submission to the Government, but only £200 came to me. At 31st March this 
year the District School Account showed an accumulated debit balance of 
£149 12*. lid. This sum has to he borrowed from I^ocal Mission Funds which 
in consequence have been severely strained. Hence, ray laying of the whole 
question before our District Committee as its meeting in Johannesburg in May, 
and afterwards before Mr. Haile as our Kducation Officer. 

“ You will see from the statement I enclose that £250 10». is required from 
Government Grant for the year ending 31st March. 1931, for salaries alone. TTiis 
is a bare minimum which allows nothing for furniture or equipment. You will 
notice from the figures tabulated that the salaries (including fees which are added 
to the Government Grant) are very low compared with the salaries paid to southern 
Protectorate teachers. I know most of the schools in the southern Protectorate, 
and I have found that the schools in the Ngwalo Districts are not less developed 
than those in the south except that they have less furniture and equipment, and 
only one certificated teacher. The teachers on the whole are very loyal and 
anxious to do their best, hut it is very obvious that thev and their school* are being 
starved. If from funds in hand the accumulated deficit of £149 12s. lid to 
which I have referred can be met and the sum of £300 instead of £200 be granted 
for the current year the situation will he immensely relieved.” 

“ //me Mae lachrumae," It is to be noted that the Missionary in charge says, 
“ The situation will bo immensely relieved.” True, but what is required is not merely 
relief, but complete restoration to health, and it is believed thut that can be effected 
by the amalgamation of tribal schools ami mission schools and the establishing of a 
controlling committee such as exist* in other tribal areas. Possibly the one real 
difficulty which stands in the way is that within Serowo there is a very large school 
belonging to the hrndon Misionary Society. This school has been controlled for many 
years by the present Principal, Mis* Sharp, anil it is understood (tliough not definitely 
ascertained) that Miss Sharp, owing to the organization of the Ixtndon Mission, is in 
actuality responsible only to the oversea* Board of the Mission, and not to the local 
Missionary. It is probable, though, that Mis* Sharp, who for so many years ha* done 
much useful work on behalf of the Bainangwato. would be willing, for sake of 
educational progress, to allow what may be termed her school, to come under the 
control of the Committee. On the other hand, it is certain that the committee in view 
of Mis* Sharp’s past services and of what she ha* done for them and given to the 
Bainangwato, would do it* best to allow her a fair margin for her individuality. 
Attached to this chapter is given a statement showing the present jmsition of the 
I.ondon Missionary Society schools in the Scrowe Area: see Appendix D. 

Uniformity in respect of the establishment of tribal committee* throughout the 
country will not. however, be a solution of the whole problem, although it will be a 
considerable factor in the solution. There must also be uniformity as regards the 
conditions under which the committee are to work and a certain amount of uniformity 
in respect of codes, salaries, appointment of teachers, examinations, bursary awards 
for teacher training, agricultural and industrial work, nurse training, and statu* and 
range of schools. A few remarks are made in respect of some of these point*:— 

(i) Regulations. —These have already been drafted, and after having been 

advised upon by Magistrates, are about to be put into use :see Appendix K. # 

(ii) Cod*. —This will be referred to later in this chapter. 

(iii) Salary Scale*. —A suggested uniform scale, such a* is urgently needed 
ha* already been drafted and distributed for comment and criticism All 
replies have not yet been received, nor ha* it yet l>een ascertained what 
financial adjustments will be involved. A copy of the suggested scale 
will be found in Appendix F.* and the salaries arranged therein an* on 
a par with those paid in the Union of South Africa. When the scale is 


Not printed 


finally published a saving clause such as ** subject to the necessary 
provision being made by the Administration ” should be included. 

(6) Factors bearing on Sativc Education. The State, the missionaries, and the 
natives have all three definite spheres of influence on native education, and in dealing 
with any policy in native education, the State should avail itself of the help of 
missionaries and natives. Beginald Balfour, in 1901. and Sargent, at a later date, 
both recommended that a Central Board of Advice, having as memlwre certain officials 
and missionaries, should bo constituted so as to keep Hi* Honour informed on all 
matter* connected with education in the Protectorate. This Advi*ory Board should 
concern itself with the following matter* amongst others: (u) proposed education 
estimates; (6) the Draft Annual Report; (c) any proposed school course or regulation 
of a general character affecting the conduct and finance of the itchools. 

This year the proposal* made by Balfour ami Sargent have been agreed to with 
one addition, that being that there will also be native representative* on the Board. 
Financial provision lias l>een made in the current finances tor the payment of expenses 
of such a Board, and it is hoped that its first meeting will Ik* held in November 
this year. 

With all education under the immediate supervision of tribal committees working 
under a set of uniform regulations, with a Central Board of Advice on which State, 
Missionary, and native are represented, and with competent professional direction, 
we shall have an organization able to deal with the educational position as it exists 
to-day. With such an organization we shall be doing our share toward* the gaining 
«»f " essential unity " as desired by the Hilton-Young Commission, and may be able 
to contribute in some measure to the solution of South Africa's greatest problem, 
" The Development of the Native." 

Classification of Schools.— Within the Protectorate there is not at present uuy 
school proceeding with work beyond Standard VI. nor, except in some of the larger 
stads. is there any clear demarcation a* to what work may '»«• ligilimalely attempted 
within a school. ' Hence, one finds (a* wa* recently the case at Kachikau) an almost 
illiterate teacher attempting to leach Knglish and other subject* to pupils in Standards 
IV and V. The Rev. Donald Fraser, when lie wrote. " The scientific pedagogue 
may scorn the simplicity of the village teacher, but for pioneering education he is 
invaluable, and the Church, and Commerce, and Administration owe more to him 
than can l*e counted . . pleaded the case of the unqualified teacher in the smaller 
school, and he is of course essential at present in our educational system. But his 
scope must l»e limited to what he can adequately attempt. An unqualified mechanic 
may Ik* able to remove a tyre and mend a puncture, but it would be folly to allow 
him to attempt to fit new pistons into the engine of the car. Me is allowed only limited 
activities in the workshops. Similarly, it i* suggested that the unqualified teachers’ 
activities should be limited within the one teacher school. He or she should not 
bo allowed to leach bevond the second or first standard, and possibly in accordance 
with a modified code. ' Not yet. but perhaps at some future date, it may be p<***ibl,. 
with the aid of subsidiary teacher training, to rule that no unqualified teacher who 
has not passed Standard IV shall In* allowed to teach in a controlled school. By the 
acceptance of the above we should then have two classes of native primary schools, 
which might perhaps be termed vernacular schools, and primary schools, the former 
working from the lowest class*** up to and including Standard* I or II. aipl the latter 
from the lower classes up to and including Standard VI. Liter it might be possible 
further to sub-divide the primary school into upper and lower departments, the upper 
concentrating upon the work of Standards V and VI. 

Classification trithin the School —In most Bcchuannland Primary Schools the 
following amazing order of progress was noticed 

ABC Class 
Sepeleta Hass 
Sctswana Cla*a 
Primer Class 
Infant Reader Class 
Standard T.. 

Thus five classes, or five school years have to be completed before Standard I 
is reached. That Sargent also noticed and disapproved of this system of classification 
within the school* is evidenced in many of his reports, oarticularly one written on the 
Ixradon Missionary Society School at Serowe He then, as the writer does now. 
recommend that the five classes »** rearranged so as to occupy two school years (two 
classes) before Standard I was reached. How the system of having so many classes 
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pri°r to Standard I originated ia oUcure, but p.*sibly it had as its aim and completion 
of all Botswana work before English work was commenced. If that was indeed the 
aim it is opposed to the wrtier’s considered opinion that work in the vernacular 
should carry over and permeate the whole of the school curriculum, and that prior to 
Standard I there should only be two classes within which the elements of language 
work, number work, &c., should be taught. It is ridiculous in schools, which are 
and must be for a considerable time, understaffed, and certainly in one-teacher schools 
to impose the task of teaching five groups rather than two. Further, there is the 
ill-effect upon the child of remaining in the infant division of the school even after 
a period of early adolescence has been reached. 

Curriculum ami Content .—It has been decided that for the present the code used 
in the Cape Colony for native schools shall, with slight adjustment, be used 
m our Protectorate schools. After consultation with the Board of Advice it is 
intended to try out a suggestive code during the year 1931, which will be based 
somewhat on that of the Cape Colony; but in the words of the Director of Native 
Development. Southern Rhodesia, as given in his 1929 Report: ” Any resulting code 
will always be tentative, in that it must suffer constant readjustment, sine* we are 
dealing with development ami not with finality.” As regards content, one cannot 
do hotter than quote again the words of the writer above-quoted, as thev indicate 
precisely the direction in which our own ideas lie. 

" W# mu* libsralias .11 courm by keeping Mar to. r*U»r than .Wpsrting from oath* 
| n# 7“' ,h “‘ "»•'«« <!» foundation. —-i by ft* nslir, ml— to *o«.ro 

building up of worthwhile roocopU; that vernacular *u<li« mu* com* into thoir own t»d 
rowiro progr.,.,*. .re.inm. 1 ; fhal, .hen Kngluh is introdmod. it mu.t tm wilaU. in 
!^k ™ '*? niT V, **••« fsb'ilisr situation mu* U our *arting point in 

• riUunatic a. m otW subjsrte; lhat llygiono ahoaM include coo*an« applicationTto ths 
h .!Tl of ,fc * ?“*?“• w } Xh d * ni, * l J r practical Usmos. .ben ihe playing fWl.U 

rSi !r ir'r- ih r ?****? •p** **"•*'** u» ..u. tu 

r iNm*, colbrtad and burn*!, tho mtU. kraal suitably moved and the mosquito br^dinw 
«»*•« Industrial «rftvitio. suit abb. to the locality and the ter* of -hool 
introduced throughout; that ths dorslopmant of indigene... BMfobe •iKouraiS’ that rwtsM- 


fT"', « d approved rhythmic dancer r*eiv. adaq^te reongaition» 

lhat aa soon aa ws have trained teachers capalds of g ring suitahU Iwuri in tbs nature .tudv 

£*• ;i IH , «*• ■»«•» and 5. U crownT^K .wj ^ur bi 

i *»- i»«rodurtion of simple cirim rou^ud wi.h native Ilf. 

,h *' P |M * «*• individualism. uni form it Us and 

,n -*■- ?M - —. s. seas trss 

* If what ia taught within that building ia only for t.er in echol hours and haa no 

A final word may perhaps be added in respect of vernacular studies. It b a 
strange fact that so far as the wntercan ascertain, and he has sought diligently, there 
is not apparently anything obtainable in Setswsns literature thit has l*en ’ written 
by a Botswana The search for the origins underlying this fact is outside the scope 
0f lh ““ l t ur ®* hut " ^ ,M ‘ U»t '“•me of the blame i. to be 

a f n °‘, R,V,n f l °. S ° ,8Wana ,hal which it should have 

f"‘SfJ“i IK “ f f. 0 Pe0ple , AR T’ FT*” m thc vprMcul " « handicapped 
by the unsuitability of the vernacular textbooks that are at present used in the schools 
m respect of their content and method. With the exception of the ” Sepeleta ” and 
the first Botswana Reader, there is practically nothing outside the realm of what may 
be termed religious books that can be used in tho schools. The Sepeleta has done 
yeoman service and has been sold in thousands, and on account of this enormous 
output it is sometimes claimed to be ideal as a school textbook. In the writer's opinion 
. owes its success not to its suitability as a school book, but entirely to the fact that 
it has been practically the only book available. 

Now that the vexed question of SeUwana orthography has been settled, the 
question of providing reallv serviceable textbooks in the vernacular must be broached- 
and should be one of the first matters to engage the attention of the Board of Advice 
when ,t meets in October next. Up to the present all useful publication work has 
?/ th ° L ° r V ,on M'^onary Society and it is not outside the bounds 
of probability that they may be prevailed upon to co-operate with the Administration 

!?iHa K fy,n ? W ! at '•*»“ ,n08t “^ nt " l,h thl * end in new it is suggested that 

£100 he placed aside annually for the purpose of furthering the supply of suitable 
textbooks and for fostering the growth of literature in the vernacular ' Part could 
be definitely utilized for thc purpose of aiding or purchasing publications, and a 
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small portion utilized to foster literary endeavour in the vernacular amongst the 
Betswana themselves by means of prizes This latter suggestion has just been 
submitted for approval in respect of the current year, a sum of money for such 
purpose* having been placed on the current estimates. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Ooloubkd Education. 

The term " coloured ” in this connexion connotes what are generally known a* 
tiie “ half-castes,'' and as in most South African oountries so also in Bechuanuland 
Protectorate we have this problem of the lialf-ca»te to consider. For the children of 
these people there are at present two schools: the one at FrancuUown in the north, 
where there is a building of good type and with good equipment; the other at Mole* 
pololv in the south, where the children are taught during the afternoons of week-days 
in a fairly large, but very dilapidated hut, of rondavel type, by the European who 
also teaches at the European school in the morning. The*equipment is very meagre, 
and should be improved at an early date, and the parents of the children attending 
the school should support the Government in its endeavour to help their children by 
repairing thc school room. The children also might during school hours, under tho 
guidance of their teacher and as a very necessary part of their education, do some¬ 
thing towards repairing the building and keeping it in a more clean ami tidy state. 

It is important in a report of this nature to point out that there are two divergent 
policies as regards the Coloured question. The one is (ami it has in essence been 
fostered by recently proposed legislation within the Union of South Africa) to regard 
the coloured people as being entirely divorced from the native in respect of culture 
and aptitude, and to give them separate schools and institutions, as is now done by this 
Administration at Francistown and Molopolole. The other policy is to regard them 
as having a greater affinity with the native than with the European—possibly based 
on the fact that the colour generally came from the maternal side—and to offer them 
the same rights and institutions as are enjoyed by natives. At present it is not 
desirable to offer comment as regard* the two policies or to make any recommenda¬ 
tion as to which should be adopted, but it should be pointed out that to some extent 
the problem seem* to be solving itself, for throughout the country one finds that those 
who appear to tern! physiologically or psychologically more towards the native are 
securing education in our native schools, whilst those who approximate more closely 
towards the European as regards colour and culture are finding education in the 
European schools 

In countries which are in their early stages of development there is always 
lx»und to be a certain amount of miscegenation in the early days, but the gradual 
growth of public opinion supported sometimes by State legislation generally effects a 
reformation and reduces the matter of so-called coloured education to n manageable 
minimum. 

In view of what has been said about it, and in view of the great difficulty that 
exists in defining what is meant by a " Coloured Individual.*' it is thought that it 
would ho well to limit our activities in respect of school for coloured children to the 
two schools that we already possess, and to allow other children when possible and 
when approved by the communities concerned, to be merged in either tho European 
school or the native school, with the proviso that in either case they shall conform to 
the regulations and code existing in those schools. 

In respect of the two special schools already in existence, it is suggested that 
they continue to use the code as used in thc European schools; that whenever oppor¬ 
tunity occurs " Coloured Teacher*.” aide to give instruction of an industrial nature in 
addition to their ordinary work as teachers, be employed; and that arrangements be 
made to offer yearly one bursary of £20. tenable for two years, to a child attending 
either of the existing Coloured schools for further education of an industrial or 
vocational nature, provided lhat he or she has passed the sixth standard and that there 
is financial need. " Lot Time Serve! ” 

CHAPTER VHT. 

_ European Education, it* Organization, Oontknt and Curricula. 

Organization. —The Acting Governor of Tanganyika. Mr. D. J. Tardine, O.B.E., 
in his opening speech to the delegates attending the Education Conference held in 
Dar-es-Saiaam in March. 1929, stated : “ There are 905 European chidrcn in this 
territory of whom less than 300 are of school age. These 300 belong to no less than 










eleven European nationalities, and they are scattered over 376,000 square miles in a 
Territory where communications and transportation present great difficulties." 

The conditions mentioned above bear so dose a similarity to the conditions obtain¬ 
ing in our own territory, except perhaps for the number of nationalities involved, that 
the resolutions framed at the Conference should be found most helpful in our 
own attempts to deal with European education in the Protectorate. Hey are given 
later and need careful consideration. Scattered throughout the Protectorate we have 
ten European schools, which are aided by the Administration, and which are con¬ 
trolled by school committees working under regulations drafted by the Administration. 
Of the work done by the ladies in these schools, for with one exception all the teachers 
are of the gentler sex, it is practically impossible to speak too highly. What has led 
them to teach in this most interesting' but somewhat undeveloped country, whether it 
be economic pressure, the love of the wild, or the genuine pioneer spirit, it is 
impossible to say. but there they are doing work of the utmost value to the State. 
Hey are generally poorly paid, often but ill-housed, exposed to climatic dangers, and 
leaching in buildings which it is a misnomer to call School buildings; yet now that 
their work has l*en organized and made more uniform it compares most favourablv 
with work dono in schools much more favourably situated and circumstanced. To 
the school committees there must also be given a word of praise for their real interest 
in the school and teacher, for their genuine keenness in advancing the interests of 
education, and for the help they, together with the teachers, have so generouslv given 
the writer in adopting any suggestions that he has made. 

Indeed, so well are these schools functioning, that it is not proposed to recom¬ 
mend any alterations in their status. Such recommendation* that have to be made are 
concerned with:— 

(1) The provision of hostel accommodation in centres close to existing schools 

where they are situated in localities likely to be rentres of growing 
European settlement. 

(2) 'Hie improvement of salaries and allowances. 

(3) Better housing for teachers, 

(4) Medical assistance in time of need. 

The first matter has been dealt with in another portion of this report. As regards 
the second, a proposed scheme has been worked out and submitted to the European 
Advisory Council for comment, but its full implications have not been worked out: 
(.>«•«• Appendix " <».’’)• Points (3) and (4) are already receiving attention, and as 
regards the latter, our thanks are due to the Principal Medical Officer, Dr. Dyke, for 
the prompt action that has enabled the teachers to receive lienelit from his own 
department on most generous terms. 

f urrirulum .—As has been stated in another section of this report, the syllabus 
which has been brought into use throughout the European schools is that of Southern 
K , >«* adoption are given in Apinmdix " A,” Interim Report 

of 2nd March, I929. # Certain slight alterations in the rode have been made with a 
view to meeting the peculiar requirements of the Territory, and eventually our own 
code will develop from it as that of Southern Rhodesia developed out of the Cape Code. 

It is of interest to know that in the case of the examinations for children in 
Standards V and VI a considerable amount of the written work, based on the Southern 
Rhodesia Code, is examined by external examiners, from Southern Rhodesia and from 
the provinces of the Cnion of South Africa, all intimately and directly concerned with 
education Tims there will be little chance of the standard of work in the Protec¬ 
torate being lower than that in the surrounding territories, and we can be assured 
that any certificates given in the Protectorate in connexion with Standards V and VI 
will equate with similar certificates given in the Tnion or Rhodesia. 

A matter that needs particular mention in connexion with European education is 
the presence in some of our schools of a large number of children whose home 
language is Dutch. Indeed, in such schools as Hildavale, Pitsane and I-obatsi. the 
exception would be to find an English-medium child. He question of medium is 
then a ronl matter of concern. The Dar-es-Salaam Conference passed a resolution 
(Resolution TX) on this matter of language, and had in mind the schools in Kenva 
Colony attended by Dutch-speaking children. Section* (a) and (h) of the re«o|.,tK>n 
are given in full 

” Resolution IX. —The Confor*n<» recommend* that— 

(1) in tchooU maintained by Government:_ 

(a) the medium of in-ruction *hoold be Kngti-h lhrou*feout. provided that uhere 
tkere ,s a homogeneous group of children uhose home language u not English, it 
•hall be permissible to utilue the language of the group in order to fucHilate 
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instemetion at the earliest stage, and where pc—it.1© the Government thoultl lupply 
a leather capable of aflording mich facilities; VV 3 

(6) no provuion should be made for inatruction in any language (aa a .ubject) other 

“ reached at which the eecond language U appropriate 


As regards the general auna of the curriculum for Euro|»ean schools, the followi 
culled from the report of the Dar-es-Salaam Conference, indicates the factors which 
iu the Beehuanaland Protectorate must also bear in mind : 


" Curriculum in European Schools.'' 

' The curriculum mu* lake account of the environment of tW Ka*t African child. It 
mu- take account of hia life under a tropical aun with all the varying conditions of tropical 
fauna and flora which aflocl hia outlook at all timee. It mu- take special notice of hie daily 
contact with uncivili«d race*, (hie of the took* which the arhool ha* to lake up. end per ha pa 
the most important of all iU tack*, ia to create an atmosphere of right relation, between 
the huropeen and the African. Th.a will involve acme study of nativ# life and. if pomihla. 
of native hutfory and folk lore: a study of at lea- one native language will be helpful. At 
the aamo lime. U mu- be reoognued that eome at kit, probalily many of the boya and girl* 
in Ka- and Central African arhool*. will wish to carry on their education in Europo There 
mu- inevitably l« . -niggle between the African and the European outlook. wperi.lly iu 

*** a°i k ‘^ *? rk | 0, J U " r h0,A ' Tl * -’ in,Ur y -»•«*> w *ll for tome bo 

the completion of tbeir ►bool education, lor other* - will U a preparation for further educa¬ 
tion ebewberw The diflerenl point* of view are. however, not irreconcilable; provision ran 
te made for the gradual development of the African outlook into a wider European view, 
without nenoaarily surrendering the valuable element# of the local environment.” 

In order to make our teachers conversant with these broader aspects as affecting 
their work with a view to keeping them up to dale in nil matters affecting teaching 
method anti t.*chmquc, in order lo give thmi un opportunity of meeting together as a 
comorato body and of obtaining those social contacts which are ho necessary in a country 
such aa our*. I recommend that from time t«. time there lie arranged for them a vacation 
course at some centre in the Protectorate. Possibly it might be arranged so as lo 
occur a few day* prior to the annual “ Bislcy " meeting. Further it is suggested that 
a special sum of £o0 be set aside on the next estimates for the purpose indicated. 
Before closing tin* section of the report. I wish to ref.-r to the desirability of promoting 
in respect of our Eurojiean boys and girls, wherever it is posible, (he hoy Scout and 
Girl Guide movements for which our country is so admirably suited, and also to the 
desirability of doing everything possible lo encourage libraries both for schools and 
home*. As regards this latter, the writer will conclude by again quoting from 
Resolution XXI of the Dar-es-Salaam report:— 

" ReseJutio . XX/. The conferenrw anticipate, that .me remit of a *.Kv**aful experiment 
in corre-pondenrw tuition will I* the *f>ree.l of l».k* and the encouragement of private reading, 
and oon.ider. that the ..rgeniution of librariea for children and adull. mu- for the |.r«-nt 
be s matter for each territory within ita own liorder* 

" ,n 2 *7 01 n ^‘ l tor *' ,orl “> inA " r * r *" din « in Afrka. the Conferenre 

roc.«mmd. that tlw varimi. Government. .hould len.l financial .upport to approved nrheme* 
which aim at me-ing local n«wd».” 

Subject to certain condition*. the Carnegie Corpora I ion is willing to give sub¬ 
stantial financial aid. and it might lie possible to make certain schools and police camps 
distributing centres for books circulated throughout the territory. 


CHAPTER IX 

Sl’MMABT OK RECOMIIEMIATIO.S8, AND CONCLUSION. 

(a) Central. —(1) Every effort should be made to organize native education in 
the Serowe area (Bamangwato) on the same basis as it is organized in other parts of 
the country by placing it under the control of a Tribal Committee. 

(2) As uniformity, or some measure of uniformity, is urgently required in reaped 
of salary scales, code, and regulations governing the scope and work of Tribal Com¬ 
mittees, which have already been drafted, the Central Board of Advice oh Native 
Education should meet as soon as possible, so as to advise on the above matters, and 
also lo consider the provision of more adequate textbooks in the vernacular for use in 
our native schools. 

(3) Provided the High Commissioner’s approval of the new Set swan a orthography 
is secured, it is recommended that such orthography be introduced into our schools as 
from the beginning of the year 1931. 

(4) The possession of some form of certificate showing that a native pupil haa 
reached a definite stage of efficiency at school is desirable, and with that object in view 
it is desirable that an examination be held at the completion of the Standard VI year. 






on the results of which School Leaving Certificates will be issued to successful candi¬ 
dates. The same examination would serve as a guide to the selection of certain pupils 
for bursaries in aid of teacher training, agricultural training, nurse training, &c. 

(5) It being very necessary to detine exactly the work to be attempted at any 
school, it is suggested that the schools be as from the beginning of the next year (1931) 
classified as follows 

Vernacular Schools.—irom 1st year up to and including Standard 11. 

Primary Schools.— From 1st year up to and including Standard VI. 

At a later dale the primary schools may be again sub-divided into primary schools, 

working up to and including Standard IV, and higher primary schools working with 

Standards V and VI. 

(6) Coloured schools should be limited to those now in existence. 

(7) In the interests of promoting “ Essential Unity ” every effort should lie made 
by means of correspondence, visits to neighbouring territories, and attendance at 
conferences, meetings, shows, &c., to co-operate with the Educational Administration 
of such countries in matters affecting education as a whole (the visits not to be limited 
to the personnel of the Education Department). 

(6) Financial. —(1) Bearing in mind the fact llial native teachers arc urgently 
required in the far northern portion of the Territory, and tlial the c<wl of travelling 
from those parts to the present subsidized Training College at Tiger Kloof, is very 
great, and further that it will bo necessary to rely mainly on the services of the 
indigenous teacher, with possibly subsidiary teacher training, it is desirable to explore 
the financial possibilities of securing for such teachers training in Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia (those countries bordering on that portion of our territory and 
within which kindred dialects arc used). ... 

(2) The value of vacation courses in respect of subsidiary teacher training and 
rekindling enthusiasm and professional keenness having been proved, it is recom¬ 
mended that a sum of ill00 be placed annually on the estimates for the financing of 
such vacation courses for native teachers, and that an additional £80 l>e placed on the 
next estimates as provision for u similar course for European teachers to be held if 
possible just prior to what is known as the Annual Bisley meeting. 

(3) The growth and expansion of education, together with the need for co-ordinat¬ 
ing our educational system and working in co-operation with other territories in con¬ 
nexion with African and European education, together with the need for regular, 
systematic visits of inspection of schools, and the following up of visits to schools, 
tiie consequent clerical work involved make it incumbent to recommend the following 
appointments:— 

(<i) A part-time Director of Education at a total cost of £565 per annum. 

(6) A full-time Inspector of Schools at a total cost of £876 per annum. 

(c) An organizing Instructor of Manual Training, and Agricultural Training at 
a total cost of £876 per annum—as from 1st April. 1932. 

(,l) A secretary and clerk at £200 hy £16 to £300. 

( 4 ) The educational interests of the Beohuunaland Protectorate, having due regard 
to the problem of the indigent or partially indigent European parent will best be served 
by the establishment of hostel accommodation at Lobatsi, and probably Mahalapye and 
Ernncistown. and as a consequence it is urged that a sum of £1.760 be set aside for 
capital expenditure required; for erection of increased accommodation at the existing 
I/.hat si school and for the erection of a hostel, and that a sum of £1.400 per annum be 
nlaced annually on the estimates as recurrent expenditure for the hoarding of 40 pupils, 
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salary and board of hostel managers, and for additional teaching staff, native labour, 
equipment, and contingencies (fees to be demanded, at a rate to be agreed upon, from 

those able to pay). ... , , ,. . . .. . . 

(5) In view of the necessity for having a steady supply of trained native teachers, 
of giving to certain natives opportunities for secondary tnunmc of an industrial or 
vocational nature, and consequently of securing financial provision which will enable 
M cmliHalM from whool. tooth of paralM 22 to *o to tchool. ami eofem 
outside the Protectorate, it is recommended that five humnes of the value of £20 
nor annum each he awarded annually, to be tenable for a penod of two years. I-urther 
it is suggested that special bursaries of £16 per annum each he given in reject of 
schools north of parallel 22. to be awarded yearly to four pupils trnm schools i«" ha. 
area (bursaries to be tenable for two years at schools or colleges situated within cither 

Southern or Northern Rhodesia). . , . . . . 

(K\ The urgent need for satisfactory textbook, in the vernacular makes it 
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desirable that £100 should be placed on the estimates with a view to aiding the 
publication of suitable books, and fostering the advancement of vernacular literature. 

(7) As a direct aid to the coloured people it is suggested that each year, one 
pupil from the two established coloured schools, be awarded a bursary of £20 per 
annum, tenable for two years, and subject to the pupils having passed Standard VI. 
for approved industrial or vocational trainiug at some approved institution. 

(8) That the financial year does not synchronize with the school year causes 
difficulties of various kinds, and it is suggested that it might be possible hy some means 
of re-adjustment to overcome the difficulties encountered. 

Conclusion .—This report has had of necessity to be somewhat full and also 
largely in the nature of a survey, but the matter it contain* clearly indicates that 
education within the Protectorate’ is at the dividing of the ways. On the one hand, 
we have the Scylla of increased financial expense, and on the other, the Charybdis 
of disappointing both European* and natives by maintaining a policy of *falu* quo. 
We find our educational baiquc perforce in the current, which is rapidly growing in 
strength, and the possibility of steering it safely depend* not only on the soundness 
of our craft but also on tlic help and sympathy of owners, pilot*, harbour masters 
and others. 

My thanks are due to all those Magistrates and Members of the Headquarters 
staff, who have suffered my importunities so willingly and given of their hospitality 
so generously. Particularly 1 would mention the Government Secretary, who has 
shown such a vital and keen interest in my work and without whose aid the pitfalls 
had been many, and also Mrs. Harris whose help has l>een readily and cheerfully given 
in connexion with the multifarious extra duties imposed upon her. 

Finally, I must thank the Financial Secretary and his staff for very invaluable 
help and assistance, and Your Honour for the sympathy and forbearance which has 
been shown to a new and clamorous, albeit embryo, department. 

II. J. E. Di'miuiki.i., 

Inspector of Education. 

30th July. 1930. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 117. 

Board of Advice on Native Education in the Hcchuanaland Protectorate. 

1. The Board shall be styled in all correspondence and in general " The Board 

of Advice on Native Education for the Bechuunnland Protectorate.’’ . 

2. The personnel of the Board shall be: His Honour the Resident Commissioner, 
or his nominee, as Chairman; the Asst.-Resident Commissioner; the Government 
Secretary-; the Inspector of Education; the Principal Medical Officer; the Chief 
Veterinary Officer; or alternative Government Officials to be appointed by the Resident 
Commissioner in each case; one European representative each from the I»ndon 
Missionary Society, the Dutch Reformed Church, the Church of the Province of South 
Africa, the Roman Catholic Church; and one representative each year in turn from 
each of the other Missionary bodies interested in Native education within the Protec¬ 
torate, and commencing with the Rhenish Mission; and one European representative 
of the various Native Tribes within the Francistown area. Also, there shall be four 
representatives, Natives, in respect of the following Tribes;—The Ramangwato, the 
Bangwaketse. the Bakwena and the Bakxatla. 

3. All non-official European and all Native representatives on the Hoard shall 
be nominated by the Resident Commissioner. 

4. Onlv such European Missionaries as are definitely engaged upon Educational 
work within the Pn.tectorale or at Tiger Kloof shall lie eligible for nomination. 
Nominees may be of either sex. but shall l*e over 21 years of age. 

6. The Board shall meet once a year, between the 1st and 16th of November, 
at Mafeking, or at such other place or at such other time as may he decided upon 
bv the Resident Commissioner. , .. . 

' 6. Railway fares shall lie paid by warrant in respect of all journeys from the 

Railway Station nearest the Member’s residence to Mafeking and back, for the purple 
of attending meetings of the Board, or to and from such other centre as may be 
decided upon from time to time, and subsistence shall he allowed at the following 
rates 

Europeans.—15/- per diem with maximum of £3. 

Native*.—7/f* per diem with maximum of £1 10s. Od. 

Time spent in travelling to be reckoned in calculating these allowances. 
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7. The functions of the Board shall be for the time present to advise the Resident 
Commissioner on the following matters:— 

Annual estimates submitted by the Native 8cbool Committee; 

The standardization of School Teachers' salaries and treatment of 
disciplinary matters arising among the leaching Staff in Protectorate 
Native Schools; 

(c) The School calendar and syllabus; 

(<i) Orthography and Text Books for Native School use; 

( e ) The lines on which examinations should be conducted ami the certificates 
that shall be awarded; 

(f) The training of teachers; 

(<>) Any other matter which the Inspector of Education may bring before the 
Board; 

(h) School Committee rules. 

8 . The Board itself, at its Annual Meeting, shall elect an Honorary Secretary, 
who shall remain as Secretary until such time as the next Annual Meeting is held, 
when another Secretary shall be elected, or the services of the former Secretary be 
retained. 

9. Proper minutes shall be kept bv the Honorary Secretary of all Meetings 
und shall be circulated by him to nil Members of the Board from time to time. 
At all Meetings subsequent to the first the last Minutes shall In* read and approved 
before other matters on the Agenda are proceeded with 

10. The Honorary Secretary shall be reimbursed by the Administration for 
postage incurred by him reasonably on Board work, and on production of a duly 
certified list. 

11. No financial responsibility shall l»e incurred by becoming a Member of the 
Board of Advice. 


12. At least four weeks before the Board sits for its Annual Meeting Members 
will be invited to submit for the Agenda topics that they wish to be discussed. All 
topics for the Agenda before appearing on the Agenda paper must be approved by 
His Honour the Resident Commissioner. 


13. Deputies in place of nominated representatives shall only be allowed at 
the discretion of His Honour the Resident Commissioner. Eight Members, includ¬ 
ing the Chairman and official Members, shall form a quorum and no Meeting shall 
ho held unless there is such a quorum. 

14. Motions may Ik* put in the ordinary manner and voting shall be by a show 
of hands; the Chairman having a casting vote; but it is to be clearly understood 
that the only function of the Board is to jjive advice and no motion although passed 
unanimously will In* binding on the Administration. 

15. It shall be within the power of His Honour the Resident Commissioner to 
add to or to decrease the Membership of the Board at any lime on three months' 
notice to the Honorary Secretary. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 117. 


Mbmbkru :— 


Board of Advice on Native Education. 


Resident Commissioner 
(or his nominee as Chairman) 
Assistant Resident Commissioner 
Government Secretary 
Inspector of Education 
Principal Medical Officer 

Chief Veterinary Officer 

London Missionary Society 

Dutch Reformed Church 


His Honour lieut.-Coi. C. P. Key. 


Captain Stigand, I.S.O. 

C. L. O'B. Dutton. 

H. J. E. Dumbrell. M.A. 
H. W. Dvke, 

M B., Ch.B. (Olas.) 
W. H. Chase. 

O. B.E., F.R.C.V.SJ 
Rev. A. J. Haile. M.A. 
Principal Tiger Kloof. 

Rev. J. Revneke, Moehudi. 


or alternative 
Government 
< Widals to be 
appointed by 
the Resident 
Commissioner 
in each ease. 


I 


Church of Province of South Africa 
Roman Catholic Church 

Rhenish Mission 

European representative of Native tribes 
of Francistown area 

Four Satire Representatives — 
Bamangwato Tribe 
Bangwaketsi Tribe 
Bakxath Tribe 
Rnkwena Tribe 
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Rev. G. Smith. Molepolole. 

Monseigneur Mcysing. O.M.I., 

Vicar Apostolic, Kimberley. 
Rev. E. Fitschen. 

H. S. Gordon. 


Chief Tshekedi. 
Chief Bathoon. 
Chief Isang. 
David Kgnsidintsi 


20251/2. 


No 118. 


DESPATCH FROM THE HIGH COMMISSIONER. Sol Til AFRICA. TO THE 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER. BECHUANAI.AND PROTECTORATE. 

(Copy received in Dominions Office on 22 nd December, 1930, under rover of High 
Commissioner s despatch So. 000 of %r,l December, 1930.) 

(No. 2172.) 

Sir. High Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria. 29lh November. 1930. 

I have had under consideration your despatch No. 1850 of the 6th November* 
submitting, together with your propottl* and observations, a copy of a Report by 
Mr. H J E Dumbrell on Education in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

2 I have read this Report with great interest and I am much obliged to 
Mr. Dumbrell for his valuable review of the educational problems of the Protectorate. 
! much appreciate also the care which you have given to the consideration of the 
various questions involved. 

3. With reference to the question of the personnel of the Education Department 
1 have to make the following observations. 

Inspector of Education.—I am doubtful whether, having regard to the circum¬ 
stances of the territory, the time has yet arrived for the creation of a |K»»t of 
" Director " of Education, and in view of the slvort period which ha* elapsed sinco 
Mr. Dumbrell assumed his duties I think that the question of a change in tho title 
of his office should Ik* deferred for the present and that consideration of an alteration 
in hia scale of emoluments should be postponed until he has reached the maximum of 
the existing scale of £600— £25—£700. 

Insyet tor of School*.— I shall be prepared to submit to the Secretary of Slate a 
proposil for the appointment of an inspector to assist Mr. Dumbrell in his work. 
The scale of aalaiy to Ik* attached to the post should be at the rate of £400 rising by 
annual increments of £20 to £600—which is the scale sanctioned in respect of similar 
posts in Basutoland—plus free quarters, or if they arc not available, an allowance (not 
exceeding one-sixth of his salary) in lieu thereof. 

Instructor in Manual and Agricultural Training. —I shall also be willing to give 
consideration to the appointment of an officer in this capacity. I think however that 
th* scale of salary should not for the present nt any rate l»c higher than that which 
1 piopose for the post of Inspector of Schools, viz., £100—£20—£600, plus free 
quarters, or an allowance in lieu thereof, but if an officer at present serving under the 
Administration is selected for the post it may be necessary to fix his salary at a higher 
rate than the minimum of the scale. 

Clerk to Inspector of Education. —This appointment has already been sanctioned 
and the requisite financial provision made in the Estimates for the current year. 

4 As regards the reference in your despatch to a proposed revision of tho 
duties of the Inspector of Education. I would observe that I attach great importance 
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to frequent inspection of the schools, and in order to enable the Administration to 
judge the value of the work, concise reports should be furnished bv inspecting officers 
upon individual schools dealing with such matters as, e.g., the personality and qualifi¬ 
cations of the teachers, the attendance of pupils, scope of tuition provided, numbers 
of pupils in each standard, school equipment, conditions of buildings, extent of 
improvement as com oared with previous reports, particulars of any defects, etc. I 
wish to emphasize, therefore, that the proposal to appoint a school inspector should 
not be regarded as intended to lessen the extent of the work of inspection to be carried 
out by Mr. Dumbrell, hut rather as a measure designed to increase the inspectorial 
work which can he undertaken. I am surprised to learn from the particulars given 
in paragraph 24 of your despatch of the short period of time spent by him in the 
Protectorate and at Mafeking during the present year, and 1 should be obliged if 
particulars could he furnished showing how many weeks he has been able to spend in 
the Protectorate and Swaziland respectively (<i) on inspection work and (b) on office 
work at headquarters. I note that you are in consultation with the Resident Commis¬ 
sioner of Swaziland as to the time which Mr. Dumbrell should devote to the 
Protectorate. As a* present advised, I think that his time should be divided between 
Swaziland and the Protectorate on the basis that he would spend five month* of the 
year in each territory and that the remaining two months should be available for visits 
outside the territories and for work at Pretoria. The possibility of Mr. Dumbrell 
making his headquarters either at Mafeking or Mbabane should be discussed with him. 

A. As regards the proposed appointment of an Instructor in Manual and Agri¬ 
cultural Training, I note that it may be possible to find a suitable man for the post 
among the present members of the Service, and I gather that if the proposed new 
appointment is sanctioned and the officer whom you have in mind is found to be suit¬ 
able for the post it may not bo necessary to replace him in his present appointment, 
and that in that event "the amount of the emoluments of his existing post will be 
available as a " set off " against the cost of the new appointment. In this connexi«*n 
I would observe, with reference to the remark in paragraph 22 of your des|>atch as 
to the importance of administration in tin- work of education, that it would appear to 
be essential to ensure that the selected candidate possesses the qualifications necessary 
to enable him not only to inspect and organize but to give practical assistance to 
teachers in the best methods of manual and agricultural instruction. 

<». Education in the Bamangirato lleserve .—I have noted the observations 
contained in paragraph 13 of your despatch, and that it is contemplated that Urn 
administration of the Mission and Tribal schools shall be carried on under the «iq>er- 
vision of a Central Committee consisting of the Magistrate and representative* of the 
Missions nr.d the Chief, and that this plan lias received the concurrence of the local 
missionaries and the Acting Chief Tshekcdi. I agree that the formation of a con¬ 
trolling body in the form of a central committee on which the Administration will be 
represented is very desirable, and there would not appear to be any reason why such 
an arrangement should not work satisfactorily. 1 appreciate that you recognise the 
importance of maintaining and encouraging the interest and co-operation of missionary 
bodies in educational work among the natives, and I am confident that every oppor¬ 
tunity will bo taken to convince them that the Administration welcomes their help 
and is anxious to render every possible assislanee to the Missions in their religious and 
educational work in the Protectorate. 

7. I agree that the grant of £200 to the London Missionary Society is inadequate 
as a contribution towards the maintenance of 23 schools, but I assume that not only 
has the Society contributed largely from its own resources in the furtherance of its 
work among the Baniangwato but that the natives themselves have also given financial 
assistance. Now that the position with regard to hing-sickness among the natives’ 
cattle has assumed a more satisfactory aspect I hope that it will be possible to curtail 
expenditure on animal diseases and that the greater part of the monies collected from 
the Baniangwato in respect of the Native Fund may be utilized for other services, 
including education, of direct benefit to the natives. With reference to the observa¬ 
tions in paragraphs 11 and 12 of your despatch regarding Mr. Sargent's suggestions 
as to the financial provision to bo made in respect of Native Education out of the 
revenue of the Territory, you may perhaps be aware that in the ease of Basutoland as 
much asone-qunrtei of the annual revenue from Native Tax is set aside, and together 
with the whole of the proceeds of an Education Levy at the rate of 3s. per annum 
paid by each taxpayer, amounting in all to approximately £50.000 per annum, is 
placed to the credit of an " Education Fund ’’ constituted by law and used to defray 
the expenses of education among the Basuto. and that in addition the cost of the 
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salaries and travelling expenses of the Government administrative and inspectorial 
staff is defrayed out of the ordinary revenue of the Territory. Unfortunately the 
limited resources of the Bechuanaland Protectorate and its inhabitants and other urgent 
demands upon the funds at our disposal have not hitherto allowed of similarly lilieral 
financial provision for education in the Protectorate, and I fear that for some time to 
come at any rate onr ability to provide for the educational requirements of the 
Bechuana must continue to be restricted by the amount of the funds which can be 
made available for this purpose. 

8. Central Advisory Board.—] am glad to learn that it has been found practic¬ 
able to establish a Board of Advice, and I am sure that as in the case of the similar 
Board in Basutoland it will prove most useful. I have learned from a separate 
despatch which you have addressed to me that the first meeting of the Board took 
place on the 10th and llth instant, when various questions relating to te new educa¬ 
tion proposals were discussed. ! shall be glad if you will arrange for copies of the 
Minutes of the proceedings at the annual meetings of the Board to be forwarded for 
my information and for transmission to the Secretary of State. 

9. 1 shall be prepared to give consideration to proposals for the training of 
native teachers in Rliodesia when a definite scheme has been prepared. 1 shall also lie 
willing to consider in connexion with next year’s Estimates the financial provisions 
which you propose to make in res|iect of vacation courses for Eurojiean and native 
teachers and Bursaries for native teachers, and for the provision of Text liooks. I 
presume that Mr. Dumbrell’s suggestion (see page 232 of his Report) that bursaries 
might be provided to enable five selected native pupils to proceed each year to 
secondary school* outside the Territory, with a view to their eventual training as 
teacher*, nurses, demonstrators, etc., will also receive consideration. 

10 As regards the questions relnling to the provision of educational facilities 
for European children. I have given careful consideration to the views expressed in 
paragraph* hi and 17 of your despatch and also the relevant portions of the Inspector’s 
Report 1 appreciate the arguments put forward in favour of a scheme for the estab¬ 
lishment of hostels, but it seems to me questionable whether nt the present time the 
Administration would be well advised to adopt this proposal. As pointed out on page 
230 of the Report v>tne Authorities consider that great caution should be exercised in 
the matter, and that the Administration should hesitate before proceeding to adopt 
a policy of establishing school hostels under Government control and at public expense. 
For lh<- present I think it would be preferable to continue the system of granting 
bursaries to assist parents to arrange for their children to attend existing schools in 
the Protectorate, or where this is not practirable to send them to schools in the Union 
or Rhodesia As regards secondary education for European children, I adhere to the 
views expressed in my despatch No. 188 of the 22nd February, 1928. that we should 
not uttempt to establish an expensive secondary school in the Protectorate for the 
small number of children who would be able or'likely to attend it. but that we should 
provide for the grant, subject to certain prescribed conditions, of bursaries to enable 
those parent* who need assistance for the purpose to send their children to the larger 
secondary schools in the Union and Rhodesia. Such a system has many advantages, 
having regard to the peculiar conditions of Bechuanaland. not the least of which is 
that it enables children who have boon accustomed to the circumscribed conditions 
which prevail in the Protectorate to he brought into contact with other* who have had 
the l*cnefit of more favourable surroundings and have lived in the larger towns or 
more settled European areas in South Africa. 

11. In conclusion. I would udd that while I juii very willing to give sympathetic 
consideration to any suggestions designed to improve the educational arrangements 
of the Protectorate both as regards Europeans and natives, and I am confident that 
my successor will be equallv ready to receive and consider proposals to that end. I 
think it advisable to emphasize the importance of exercising caution in the considera¬ 
tion of schemes which may lead to substantial expenditure, and the necessity of 
ensuring that the Protectorate will be able to provide not only the money required 
for capital expenditure but also for the annually recurrent charges which may be 
involved and which must be met out of annual revenue. 

1 have, &c., 

ATHLONE. 

High Commissioner. 
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DESPATCH FROM THE RESIDENT COMMISSIONER, SWAZILAND, TO THE 
HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Copy received in Dominions Office on 9th March, 1931, under cover of High 
Commissioner's despatch So. 120 of 20t/i February, 1931.) 

[Answered by So. 120.J 

(No. 49.) Resident Commissioner'll Office, Mbabane, 

Sir, 2nd February, 1931. 

1 uavk the honour to submit a copy of the Annual Report of the Inspector of 
Education, Swaziland, for the yeai 1929 1 regret that owing to an oversight this 

report was not submitted at an earlier date. 

2 . I have the following comments to make on the report 

Chapter /. —Subject to Your Excellency's approval, 1 consented to the resolution 
of the European Advisory Council that every child in Swaziland should be granted one 
year of free education in Standard VI. and that in the case of indigent*, the ordinary 
bursaries might apply. I do not anticipate this will cause any excess in expenditure. 
With the further concessions in free education I am satisfied that under the present 
financial conditions, this Administration is doing all that can bo expected for the 
education of Europeans. The result of the examination held in conjunction with the 
Transvaal authorities is a satisfactory verdict on work done in some of the school* 
in the Protectorate. 

Chapter /.—The Board of Advice for Native Education meets twice a year, and has 
proved of great value. The full amount of the grant to Missions is now paid out on 
a definite salary basis. At the time of writing, the grant provide* for teachers at 
sixty Class I, twenty-one Class II. and five Claa# III schools, in addition to grants 
for special teachers, and for the training of native nurses 

Chapter I.— The lack of interest taken by the Administration in the Swazi National 
School of Zombode, hail resulted in a .talc of affair* which was most deplorable. I he 
Committee which I appointed in 1929 agreed with me that the only remedy was to 
reorganize and reconstruct the school at u now site. 

Chapter II .—The work of the Education Department has liven separated fnmi the 
Government Secretary's Office, and the relationship of the Inspector of Education to 
the latter now is similar to that of other Departmental Heads. With the experience 
now gained from Mr. DuinbreU's reorganization, it is evident that an all-time clerk 
will shortly be required; in the meantime as soon as building permit*, I propose to 
make the headquarter* of the Education Department at the Swazi National School, 
where clerical work can be the part-time activity of one of the staff. 

Chapter III.— I concur generally in Mr. DuinbreU’s observation-, on European 
Education (Primary), and. where possible, steps are living taken in conformity with his 
recommendations. In addition, a regular medical inspection of schools and scholars 
has hecn instituted. 

Chapter III.— My lack of experience of tlu- I'mon makes it difficult for me to appre¬ 
ciate to what degree the isolation. &c., of teacher* is more emphasized than in similar 
post* elsewhere in South Africa. I ain in agreement that reasonable housing should 
be provided. Both the provision of I idler quarter*, and a more attractive scale of 
salaries are eminently desirable, but cannot In- contemplated without increased financial 

assistance. , , . 

The proposal to run motor-bus transport for scholar* of a small school to attend 
a larger, lias proved ineffective owing to prohibitive cost. 

The provision of free board and lodging at central hostels is desirable, and, in 
the meantime, steps are living taken to interest private individuals to establish suit¬ 
able hostels _ „ 

A eopv of the Interim Report on European Education referred to was 
submitted under cover of Mr. Nicholson's despatch No. 364 of the 18th November, 
1929* . see also his letter No. 767/29 of the 20th December. 1929.t to the Imperial 

^° r Chapter ///.—The suggestion of annual vacation course* has my full sympathy, and 
it is hoped an initial experiment may be made this year. 

Chapter IV. — Equipment and fluildinqs. —The building* and equipment will 
in future lie planned in consultation with the Inspector of Education, the Principal 
Medical Officer, and the Oovemment Engineer, and the comments of Mr. Dumhrell 
under this head will he comm unicated to the teachers of the various schools, and any 

M0455/I: no* prinud. ♦ 10455/S: no* printed. 
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expenditure necessary will be authorized. There should be no difficulty in providing 
trom local supplies, trees and Bowers for gardens at the schools. 

Chapter V.— The proposals for a vocational or a commercial secondary 
school to be opened in southern Swaziland, have my support, but 1 liavo not been 
able to recommend the expenditure which would be entailed on account of the lack 
of fund*. The utmost tliat can be considered at present is that every child in the 
Territory should have an opportunity of obtaining an education up to and including 
Standard VI, which should mean leaving school at the age of 16 or 16 years. 

In connexion with Mr. Dunibroll’s comments on St. Mark’s School, and the report 
of his inspection, I would point out that the Venerable Archdeacon Watts and thin 
Administration relinquished all right and interest in the buildings, &c., in order to 
permit of a Company being formed to enable funds to lie raised for the building 
of a lioslel, and for enlarging the school building. The Constitution of this Company 
was approved, and it has now been able to obtain certain loans anil grants from the 
Rhodes Trustees and others. The Administration has two representative* on the 
Council of this school, one of whom, since* the report was written, is the Financial 
Secretary, and they will bo able to furnish information how the grunt is expended. 
Free secondary education does not include the supply of free text-books. It would 
not be competent for the school authorities to demand tuition fees for Swaziland 
scholars in the primary school*. Scholars from outside the Territory pay £6 per 
year for tuition tees. 

Chapter VI. —Mr. DumbrcH's recommendation that five bursaries be granted for 
Standard V and Standard VI children has liven acted upon, and promising pupil*, 
whose parents are in such financial circumstances that it is necessary' for them to 
receive aid from the Administration, have liven selected Tho recommendations that 
a grant for a scholarship of £80 for two years should he made once in three yean, 
on conditions suggested by Mr. Dumbrvll will be considered, and, if the financial |>o»i- 
tk>n warrants it, I shall recommend the pnqiosal for favourable consideration. 

Chapter VII. General. —I am in agreement with Mr. Dmiibrcll’s programme 
for 1930. 

The dims of Satire Education.—A copy of the revised syllabus* mentioned 
under this heading is submitted for Your Excellency's information. 

Impmrement of Health. —Steps are living taken to train four femule native 
nurse* at the Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital, Brenicrsdorp, and when the Mbabane 
Hospital has been completed, it should lie |io*sible to train a few more there. A 
medical officer, with a knowledge of public health work, will assume duly shortly. 
His duties will cover the whole of the Territory, ami should result in an improvement 
of the health condition* both at the native school*, and among the natives themselves. 

Training of leaden.— Mr. Dumlirell's recommendations on this subject will bo 
borne in mind, and when the Swazi National School ha* been built, it may bo powibl- 
lo car^y out hi* suggestion. 

Satina Education. —-Tho Board of Advice on Native Education consists of:— 
TV Resident Commissioner, the Assistant Commissioner. Mbabane; the Inspector of 
Education, tho Principal Veterinary Officer, tho Principal of the Swazi National School, 
two Members of the Eurojican Advisory Council, a representative of each of the 
Missions and the Secretary of the Board. The Board meets biannually, to discuss 
questions affecting native education. It is probable that mnnv of the smaller seliools 
will be closed a* a result of the policy regarding the basis of the payment of grants 
recommended by the Inspector of Education, ami approved of by the Missionaries. 
Night schools are not now living subsidized. 

I endorse Mr. Ihimhrell's remarks on the excellent work carried out by the five 
Class III schools. It is proposed to give a grant-in-aid to each of these schools of 
£70 as recommended. 

Coloured Education. —Most valuable work has liven done by the Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon Watts, and later on, bv the Rev. F. E. Osbourne and Rev. W. E. Dawson, 
in the education of the coloured children (Eurafricans) in the Territory. 

•Mr. Dumhrell states the two institutions for coloured education differ in two 
essentials. But there is a third, and an important one. Whereas the Florence Mission 
is situated in a part of the country where there is a coloured community, owning- 
land and intermarrying, a definite group in the State, the Mpolonjcni Mission recruits 
its scholar* by seeking them out of native kraals from all over the country. I confess 
to some doubt as to whether this is a wise policy, but I prefer to make no further 
comment until I liave had greater experience of the problem. 

Satire Education.—Trom certain despatches on native education, I must 
oonclude that Mr. Dumhrell is mistaken in presuming that no general inspection 

• Not printed. 
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of native schools ha<! been carried out tor several years before his arrival, but from 
the evidence of schools I visited soon after my arrival, I agree that little or no attempt 
had been made to follow out any suggestions recommended from these earlier inspec¬ 
tions. In fact, u complete lack of interest in native education characterized the 
attitude of the Administration. 

I have reiterated the fact that there are too many small schools, ami some reduc¬ 
tion is being made. 

'Hie recommendation 9 and the classification of schools have been accepted by 
the Mission Societies, and are now the basis on which Government grants arc made. 
The increase of expenditure sanctioned in 1930-31 under this heading has allowed the 
suggestion madet to he carried into effect. 

The Swazi National School is slowly materializing, the first building being now 
in course of erection. The expenditure is met from the Swazi National Fund. This 
school, I am very sun-, will in time prove itself to he the most important factor in 
the civilization of the Swazi nation. 

I have, 4c., 

T. AINSWORTH DICKSON. 

Resident Commissioner. 


Enclosure in No. 119. 

REPORT OF INSPECTOR OF EDUCATION. SWAZII.AND, 1929. 

IIihtorical Survey ok Education in Swaziland. 

In August of the year 1902, a Special Commissioner was sent to Swaziland for 
the pur|M>#e of rostoring order, the war of 1899-1902 having first been brought to a 
close. He was accompanied by a force of South African Constabulary and a few 
officials, amongst whom was Mr. B. Nicholson, C.B.K , D.S.O., M.C., now Govern¬ 
ment Secretary of the Territory, to whom the writer is indebted for the matter and 
details contained in this part of the report. 

With the advent of these officials, organized educational work commenced, for 
they established contact with the people of the Territory, European and native, and 
opened schools at centres where there were more or less settled communities of 
Europeans, mostly Dutch, who had been impoverished by the war of 1899-1902. 
Under an Order in Council of 25th .lune, 1903, Swaziland came directly under the 
jurisdiction of the Governor of the Transvaal, later, and in 1906. when the change 
in the form of Government of that Colony took place, by means of another Order in 
Council promulgated in December of that year it was decreed that the control of 
Swaziland should he vested in the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

During this period, from 1905 to 1907, education was not neglected, for the 
Report on the Territory for the year 1907 to 1908 shows that there were then in exist¬ 
ence three Government Schools for European* with an attendance of 73. The one at 
Ferreira Station was opened in 1905; Hluti in April, 1907. and Bremersdorp about 
the same time. Further, there were about 21 schools for natives, which were under 
the irgis of the following societies 

Scandinavian ... ... ... ••• ® schools. 

Anglican . »• 

Wesleynn Methodist* ... 2 ,, 

Africnn Methodist Episcopalian . 3 „ 

Independent Methodist Episcopalian . I 

Independent Methodists 1 •• 

The total attendance at 16 native schools in Hlatikulu district was 289. and the 
total expense in connexion with education—European and native in that district— 
was £833 for the vear About this time the Zombode Government School for natives 
was established, and there the Paramount Chief received his early training. 

In 1905 the Administration realized the importance of having the schools properly 
inspected, and a Mr. Davis, originally a teacher in the Transvaal, and at that time in 
charge of n small school at Mbabane, was made itinerant head master. About 1907 
Mr. Davis appears to have left for other work, and Mr. Warner, one of the officials 
who came to the Territory in 1902, and who had training as a teacher and had taught 
st St. Andrews. Grahamstown. became, in addition to his other duties. Inspector of 
Schools for the Territory. Mr. Warner, who only recently retired from the position 
of Assistant Commissioner, Mbabane, supervised the work of the schools until 1908. 

During that year it was arranged that Mr. I. II. Dutton. O.B.E.. M.A.. then 
Inspector, and now Director of Education for Basutoland, should pay periodical visits 
to both Swaziland and Boohnanalan d to inspe ct, exa mine, a nd advise as regar d s the 
• See 239. t Sss pag* 261. 




In the year 1922, and at the MH-cial request of the Eurojx*an Advisory Council, 
the Venerable Archdeacon Watts, M.A.. who hail shown the greatest possible interest 
in the education of Swaziland's youth—European, native and coloured—was asked 
to inspect and report upon the system of education as it was then in Swaziland and 
to furnish a report. This he did. His report pleaded for;—(1) The establishment 
of a small Department of Education for Swaziland. (2) For the centralization of the 
children of " noor whites " in a central school with hostel attached. 

Mr. I. H. Dutton, who also reported, was inclined towards the views that 
follow:—fl) That Swaziland was too small to have its own Department and that it 
would prc4>ablv be more economical if the education of the Euro|>oan children was 
put under the transvaal Department. (2) That the Ixmrding of the children of " i>oor 
whites " would prove too heavy a burden for the Administration to bear. f3) That 
native education should lie controlled by a Specialist Department. From the year 
1922 it became imjxwwihlc for Mr. Dutton to visit Swaziland regularly on account of 
his growing work in Basutoland, and each year other |x*op|o from outside of Swazi¬ 
land were engaged to examine and report on the work of the Swaziland Schools 
In 1923, Messrs. Botha and Visser of the Transvaal Education Department, visited 
and reported, and from 1925 to 1927 Mr. Iwcma, of St. Andrews College, Grahams* 
town, carried out similar work. 

In December. 1928, Mr. 11 J. E. Dumbrell, B.A., was appointed as Inspector 
of Education for Swaziland and the British Bechunnalnnd Protectorate; the arrange¬ 
ment being that he should spend approximately half of his time in each Territory. 

The following shows the expenditure »n education at various times during the 
period under review :— 

Amount spnl Amount spent _ . 

Financial A*" Omrral from Suruitand 

Rrrrnuron Solkmal Fund on &**?? Remarks. 

trar - Salim Mission Salim Mission 

RfAools. Seitools. ynvruuy. 


£2,930 from General Revenue. 
£389 from Swazi National 
Fund. 

£3.863 from General Revenue. 
£2,016 from Swazi National 
Fund. 

£6.090 from General Revenue. 
£2,110 from 8wui National 
Fund. 

£6.994 from General Revenue. 
£2.352 from Swazi National 
Fund. 

£8,505 from General Revenue. 
£2.564 from Swazi National 
Fund. 










CHAPTER I. 

OirrsTA.NUi.Nu Events ok the Yeah. 

Twice during the year I have met the members of the European Advisory 
Council, and the results of the meeting* have been to me invaluable. At the meeting 
of the Advisory Council which commenced on 11th December, 1929, the resolutions 
were put forwurd asking that every child in Swaziland should be granted one year 
of free education m Standard VI, and that in the case of indigent* the ordinary bond¬ 
ing bursaries might apply. To both of these resolution* His Honour the Resident 
Commissioner agreed. The result is that free education in Swaziland is advanced by one 
year. Another important departure connected with European education was the adop¬ 
tion, with permission of the Director of Education, Transvaal, of the Transvaal High 
School entrance examination for Standard VI, and School Leaving Certificate for 
Standard VI. The examinations were held simultaneously with those in the 'Trans¬ 
vaal, and the various papers were marked by external examiners. The results obtained 
were most creditable to all concerned anil Lave served to show that the work in some 
of our school* compares very favourably with that done in the neighbouring Province. 

During the year, with the indefatigable help of the Principal Veterinary Officer. 
Mr. W. Elder, O B.E., F.B.C.V.S., an attempt was mad<* to introduce a maize com¬ 
petition amongst the boy* attending the primary *cl*x>l*. Under tlic tonus of the 
competition the boys were allowed to attempt the cultivation of an acre of maize at 
their homes, the Administration finding the seed, but the boys having to do all the 
work theniHelves. to secure manure, and to see to weeding. The attempt was only 
a partial success, probably due to its novelty, but another attempt will be made thia 
year and a better response is expected. An arbor day was also instituted and tree* 
wore planted at all schools by individual scholars. 

At Uocdgcgun, in southern Swaziland, a large hall, which will serve also for 
school purposes, was opened, and has relieved the considerable overcrowding which 
existed at that school. Towards the end of the year it was decided to recommend 
tho closing down of the Ferreira Sclnx>l, which is only al-out five miles from the 
Ooedgcguu School, and to make arrangements for the daily transport of pupils from 
Ferreira Station to Cloedgegun by motor bus, this lieiug the first step towards con¬ 
centration of education in south Swaziland at Gocdgegun. 

In connexion with native education there have been several events of out¬ 
standing importance. In April His Honour called together u meeting of representa¬ 
tives of the various Missions working in Swaziland to consider the Interim Report 
on Native Education, 0 which is attached to this report, and as a result of the meet¬ 
ing, it was decided that half of the grant paid to the Missions for educational work 
should Iki paid out on a definite salary basis to teachers, loiter in the year another 
meeting was held with the -Mission heads, who had now been formed into a Board of 
Advice on Native Education, to discuss the new scheme of payment. 

A Committee, consisting of the Assistant Commissioner, Mbabane, the Principal 
Veterinary anil Agricultural Officer, the Inspector of Education, the Paramount Chief 
of the Swazis, and two native chiefs, was formed to manage the Swazi National School 
at Zombode—a school financed solely out of the Swazi National Funds. As a result 
of the Committee's luhours it has been decided to commence Secondary work at this 
institution. The Swazis have given about 160 acres of land for this purpose, and 
there it will In* possible to teach such things as agricultural training, woodwork. Ac. 
Previously, Swazis who needed such training were sent out to the institution* in the 
Union where such training could be obtained. It is hoped that all the necessary 
buildings, Ac., will Ik* erected with native labour and with some help from the school 
children. The whole of the Institution will he, in fact is. under the control of a 
European teacher, who has been seconded from one of the Swaziland Schools for 
European children. 

The final event of importance has l»ecn the appointment of a Native Supervisor, 
whose duty it is to travel from native school to native school aiding and advising the 
teachers, stimulating interest in education amongst the parents and demonstrating 
teaching methods in the various schools. His work is proving a great success. The 
Oode for Native Schools has been revised, and now makes full provision for the 
teaching of nature study, hand work and craft work, gardening and sewing. 

During the coming year we hope to bring about a greater state of efficiency in 
nil native schools and to ensure that the granU-in-aid are only expended on native 
schools, doing work which is worth while and in accordance with departmental regula¬ 
tions and requirement*. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Before my arrival in Swaziland the educational work was done by the Govern¬ 
ment Secretary'* office, which acted administratively and in matters of general policy. 
Now that education here is being reorganized on a modem basis and in line with 
current methods of educational administration, the clerical work involved is rapidly 
becoming so highly specialized and so extensive that this arrangement is no longer 
practicable. The Education I>epartinent records alone are now clamouring for special 
accommodation. A liaison must be maintained between the overseas educational 
authorities, the various British dependencies in Africa, the adjoining province* of the 
Union of South Africa, and between the two Protectorates of British Bechuanalan.l 
and Swaziland which shore the administrative offices of the writer. This liaison con¬ 
cern* such mattere of vital importance as uniformity of orthography, textbooks, public 
examinations, university training, code* in use, conferences, Ac. ’ 

The work of the Inspector of Education, when he is in Swaziland, is done in <nld 
rooms, very kindly placed at his disposal. Naturally, during his absence, these rooms 
are accessible to all and sundry, whether under the control of the Government 
Secretary or otherwise, who are in search of records Some degree of confusion 
inevitably results. 

The actual clerical work of the In*|*ector of Education is not a matter of grave 
difficulty in ordinary times, when educational correspondence should occupy from 
two to three hours per day. Formerly a clerk associated with the Government 
Secretary'* office was responsible for this clerical work, but, since that arrangement 
ha* proved to bo unsatisfactory, it ha* now been arranged that His Honour's private 
clerk should undertake the work. When he has grasped the essentials there should 
be no more difficulty in this respect. 

Hitherto there has been confusion with regard to the channels through which 
instructions reach schools and school managers, through which minutes are circulated 
and through which correspondence relative to returns, minutes of meetings, Ac., find 
their way to the Inspector of Education. If these records are dealt with by the 
Assistant Commissioners (who should Ik* in touch with matters educational) acting 
under instructions from the Government Secretary, then the Inspector of Education 
and his clerk are aiqiarently relieved of some considerable trouble. But the resultant 
action, like that of a boomerang, ultimately recoils on the Educational Officer. For 
example, with regard to bursary applications, the sum of £1,000 wns expended last 
year on boarding bursaries, on the authority of the various Assistant Commissioners, 
but without the cognizance of the Inspector of Education, except that a record of this 
expenditure appeared in the estimates of the Educational Department. 

The four points considered alxive clearly imlieate the urgent necessity for centraliz¬ 
ing the activities of the new and expanding Education Department, for establishing 
it as an independent administrative upit and not as an arcessory to some other depart¬ 
ment on which it may impinge hut to which it is not subsidiary, and for equipping 
it with its own buildint? and clerical accommodation (it always being understood that 
the staff must he responsible to a deputy during the absence of the Inspector of 
Education). 

Finally it is suggested that, in addition to many other obvious advantages, it 
would be advisable to have an Inspector of Education in each of the Protectorates. 


CHAPTER III. 

EruopKAX Emtatiox ix 8 wak.ii.axd. (Phimahy.) 

In an attached interim report 0 certain facts and figures relative to European 
education are given, but owing chiefly to the delay and inaccuracy of teachers in 
supplying data, the information there given is not as'complete as it should be. Those 
teachers need to he "trained to appreciate the veracity of a scientific presentation 
of fact*, and to make a prompt return of all information asked for. They will, how¬ 
ever. doubtless improve from year to year. 

TV European population of Swaziland, which is divided into two parts by the 
Usutu River, may he taken as being approximately 3.000. of which about 1.800 
people live in the portion generally known as southern Swaziland, and the balance 
of the population in the remaining division of the country, which is termed northern 
Swaziland. 

Various historical cause* have led to the settlement in southern Swaziland of a 
tvpe of settler only too well known in South Africa to whom the name of " poor 
white " ha* been given. Mostly of Dutch origin and speaking Afrikaans, these 
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families have gradually tended towards the Low Veld country where game at one 
time abounded, where sufficient dried meat (“ biltong ’’) could be secured against 
a time of famine. Many still remain within the district, living in miserably squalid 
houses, and ekeing out a bare existence by means of a little tobacco growing; the 
occasional trailing of a beast with a native, or some transport work, if a wagon and 
oxen can be borrowed (although with the advent of the motor bus the last source 
of revenue is gradually disappearing). Some liave, however, risen superior to their 
environment. Generally, however, there are large families of children and the 
burden of educating the children falls almost entirely on the Administration. The 
importance of education as one, if not the only solution of the " poor white " problem 
is evidenced by information given to the writer by I>r. Malherbe, an educationist, 
a member of the Carnegie " Poor White ” Commission, to the effect tliat, in every 
case out of the many investigated, the Commission lias yet to find a " poor white " 
who had passed the Sixth Standard of a recognized scliool. It thus becomes impera¬ 
tive for the Administration to see that every child of European parentage passes at 
least the Sixth Standard before leaving school. 

This, although perhaps not actually defined in words, has undoubtedly been tho 
aim of the Administration since 1903, and has led to tho erection of the schools 
wherever they exist to-day. To the various officers of the Administration, who have 
represented the Government in southern Swaziland tlianks are due that the position 
lias not become really worse than it is. They have certainly kept the sore fairly 
clean and fit for treatment. 

A survey of the schools during the year has convinced the writer that there is 
but little reason why, with the present available facilities, it should not be possible 
for every European child in Swaziland to have a reasonable cliance of passing 
Standard VI before the end of its sixteenth year. Indeed, in a number of cases tho 
child should pass Standard VI In-fore it reaches the age of fifteen. Further, the 
standard achieved must he equal to what is expected, or is generally accepted, in all 
recognized schemes of education as sanctioned bv educational authorities 

That hut few children up to the present luive in south Swaziland passed the Sixth 
Standard is due to u variety of causes, but amongst the chief I should place unnecessary 
retardation. This retardation has had various causes, but I believe the following to 
be the chief of these :— 

(1) The inspectors who have visited the schools from time to time have made 
promotions based on the examinations, which have liecn held annually. No person 
visiting n school once a year is competent, on the result of a day's visit, to «fecide. 
on the results of test* then employed, whether a child should l»e promoted or not. 
His aim should In- to satisfy himself that the school, as a whole, is working up to 
standard; that the teacher is capable and efficient. If he is not, to stimulate and by 
advice improve the calibre of the work, and finally to impress pupils, parents and teachers 
with the idea that ho is n friend willing to advise and help, and not a terrifying visitor 
(quul ignotum) whose task it is to pass or fail. To the teachers should be given tho 
task of recommending promotions, and too great a leniency or severity can easily 
lie checked by the Inspector when he comes round to supervise the work. Quarterly 
examination questions and resultant marks can easily be checked when such visits 
are made The nl»ove has l»een tried out in Swaziland during the year under review, 
and the results have been most satisfactory. Again, from the end of 1921 to the 
present day. five different inspectors inspected the schools, held examinations, and 
made promotions. Each of these men had of course his own standard in view, when 
examining the pupils (tot homines quot sententi*), and it cannot be wondered at that 
teachers and children should become confused, and that there should be many failures. 
There must of necessity be some uniformity, and with this in view last year all pupils 
in Swaziland European schools took the Standard V and VI examinations as conducted 
by the Transvaal Educational Authorities, and our thanks are due to the Director of 
Education. Transvaal, for the facilities afforded. 

(2) The second cause of retardation, namely, had attendance, is the most difficult 
to deal with, for we have to deal with the apathetic parent. 

There is a Compulsory Attendance Proclamation, ami the Administration give* 
bursaries (boarding and travelling) to enable parents outside of the compulsory limit 
to send their children to school. All that can apparently be done is:— 

(i) To enlist the aid of the teaching staff in exerting every possible influence 

towards making parents send their children to school 

(ii) To prosecute those who. living within three miles of a school, keep their 
children away from school without legitimate cause. 

(iii) To deduct, in the case of hoarding and transport bursaries, a certain sum 
of money for every day of non-attendance. 
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(iv) Some other causes of retardation have been :—poor teaching in the infant 
classes where the work of the grades has sometimes taken four year* to 
accomplish instead of two, constant changes of text-books, lack of regular 
medical inspection, malnutrition, and, but only in a few cases, poor teach¬ 
ing and laziness on the part of teachers. Only in very rare cases should 
it be necessary for a child to spend more than one calendar year on the 
work of any one standard or class. The reason commonly put forward, 
tliat one teacher in charge of twenty-five children distributed over eight 
classes cannot deal adequately with 'the work, does not appeal to me as 
being a necessary cause of retardation. Such a teacher certainly ha* a 
difficult task to perform, hut with a real vocation for his or her work, and 
with a will to work and under sympathetic skilled guidance, amazing 
results can be, and have l»een, secured. 

Our chief educational work in Swaziland during the next few years, in addition 
to the point* brought forward in the Interim Report on European Education, will 
be the gradual improvement of our small rural schools, and the following seem to 
he the points that should lie considered 

(a) As life in the rural district* is generally lonely for teachers, their home 
surrounding* ought to Ik- made as comfortable as possible. Much remains to he done 
in the territory l>efore such provision can he regarded a* satisfactory. 

(b) As these country schools are either single or two-teacher schools, the number 
of classes to lie taught should not lie as large as in a fully staffed school. It should 
he in the power of the Inspector of Education to fix the upper limit of teaching. 

(c) For teaching in n country school in Swaziland, special inducements should 
be available for qualified people, willing to undertake such work, both a* regards 
pay and comfortable quarter* (ride Interim Report*). 

(d) Where possible it would Im- better to run a motor bus and have one flourish¬ 
ing school rather than two small one*. 

(e) Free lioard and lodging at central hostels should he available for children 
for further education at central schools, and after the free list has liecn exhausted, 
reduced rate* should be available for others. Thu* country schools would limit 
their teaching to Standard IV or at most V, where two teachers were available. 

(/) In order to assist this section of our education work special training should 
he given by mean* of annual vacation courses, where the teachers should he taught 
not onlv new methods hut how to manage several small classes at once. This ability 
is not given to everyone hut ran he acquired, Sueh vocation courses are of undoubted 
value. 


CHArTER IV. 

Equipment anu Buildinus. 

Tho equipment, altlmugh somewhat primitive, i* on the whole, adequate. It was, 
however, noticed that in quite a number of cases simple repairs which could have 
been affected by the teacher or some of the bigger l>oys had been left over until the 
Administration sent someone to do the work. This has now been rectified, and it 
has been impressed uj>on the male members of the staff that it is part of their work to 
teach the boys how to do simple repairs. To meftd a broken bench, to replace a 
broken pane of glass or a broken sash cord, or to put a hinge on a blackboard easel 
should be taught to even- boy at scliool. 

The scIkk» 1 buildings are, without exception, poor, and there has been no definite 
plan of school building for the territory. Sometimes, as at Sehurwekop, Hluti, Drio- 
fortein, and Brenicrsdoqi, old houses which have one or two large rooms available 
sene the purposes of school rooms, whilst at Mtambama and Ferreira Station wc 
have ham-like structures. At Ooedgcgun there was a possibility of erecting some¬ 
thing that would bear a resemblance to a normal school building, but local difficulties 
and petty dissensions have resulted in what the writer considers merely an eyesore. 
It is strongly urged that, whenever it becomes necessary to erect a new’ school build¬ 
ing in any part of Swaziland as is soon likely to lie the case in Bremersdorn, the school 
should be erected in accordance with a plan drawn up by some person skilled in school 
architecture. Unfortunately the writer’s experience up to the present in Swaziland 
ha* been that one has only to mention the erection of a new school building in order, 
like an unwitting Aeolus, to liberate a thousand diverse suppressed hostilities in the 
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eager pursuit and expression of which the real subject under discussion is totally 
overlooked. 

Our best primary school building in Swaziland at the present time is an oblong 
brick building with plastered walls, a corrugated iron roof, sash windows wrongly 
placed, standing in a fenced-in portion of ground where long grass grows. The only 
other objects that relieve the bareness of the situation being two corrugated latrines 
which lean over at precarious angles. 

Much remains to be done in beautifying the school sites. Grass should be cut 
down, a few flower beds should be cultivated and trees planted. There is no reason 
why the school grounds should be used as paddocks for transport animats, e.g. (the 
donkeys bringing the children to school). A small corner of the school ground could 
be fenced off for that purpose. At present our school buildings and school grounds 
in Swaziland are not things of beauty such as are likely to have a humanizing effect 
on the children. 


CHAPTER V. 

Secondary Education. 

Wo have in northern Swaziland St. Mark’s School, where there is a secondary 
department which prepares pupils for matriculation, and towards which school tho 
Administration contributes 111,-160 per annum. (This amount is in aid of the primary 
and secondary education.) This school is. however, under the auspices of the Church 
of the Province of South Africa, and is an English medium school. Whilst serving 
tho needs of northern Swaziland it cannot be said to serve the uce<ls of southern 
Swaziland, and, indeed, un ordinary parent of southern Swaziland would as soon 
think of sending his child to St. Mark’s as ho would of sending it to the Diocesan School. 
Kondebosch. Nor, indeed, is it in my opinion sound that a child from southern 
Swaziland should bo sent to a secondary 'school where only an academic course leading 
to matriculation can bo obtained. 'Hie word " matriculation " in South Africa 
possesses much the same merit as did the blessed word " Mesopotamia ” to the elderly 
lady. The ordinary boy or girl all over Swaziland with a few exceptions is looking 
forward, not to a University career, but to a situation on the railways, in the police, 
as a nurse, as a clerk, or as a storekeeper or fanner, Ac. Typing, book-keeping, a 
knowledge of tho native language, fartnwork. woodwork, housewifery, elementary agri¬ 
cultural science, commercial English and Afrikaans, commercial geography, physiology 
and hygiene, Ac., Ac., are what the young adolescent needs to fit him to-day for 
work in South Africa, and not a smattering of Latin, chemistry, geometry and algebra, 
such as will enable him to profit by a problematic University course. I feel, and 
feel strongly, that there should be in Swaziland a chance for a child who ha* passed 
Standard VI to spend at least two further school years in what might be termed a 
vocational or a commercial secondare school, and i should like to see such a school 
opened m southern Swaziland, possibly, at Goedgegun. I have also recommended 
that such a course should bo run at St. Mark’s parallel to the matriculation course 
Where there is a combined secondary and primary school such as exist* at St. Mark's, 
the need for results in the Matriculation Examination means the introduction of 
foundation work in such subjects a* I-atin or science in the primary curriculum which 
loads to the inevitable exclusion of certain essentials in the primary- school code. By 
no means do I wish to decry the very excellent work done at St.' Mark's, for it lias 
certainly prepared many Swazilanders to take up important posts, or has opened up 
to them the avenues by which such posts can be obtained. The commencement of 
such secondary work a* I have described in southern Swaziland would mean the 
ap|K>intment of probably two more teachers and the erection of a woodwork room, 
a domestic science room, and an extra classroom. Tho initial outlay on buildings 
and equipment would probably amount to £600, and the annual expense thereafter 
would he in the neighbourhood of £1,000 per annum, which would be less than at 
present is paid to St. Mark’s. 

Whilst dealing with secondary education it will not be out of place to outline 
the history of St. Mark’s School. The school was founded by Archdeacon Watts in 
1910. lie spent £1,000 and subsequently an extra amount of £600 and another 
amount of £239 on the buildings, and the Administration guaranteed him interest oo 
these amounts at the rate of 5 per cent. 

During 1913 the Government built certain classrooms at a cost of £464 1 6s. 2d., 
and a certain number of school desks, Ac , were purchased. Some repairs were 


also earned out at Government expense. Subsequently, a headmaster's cottage was 
built by the Administration at a cost of £499, also two buildings for sick children at 
a cost of about £160 

The position as reported on in Septeml>er, 1926, was stated to be as follows 

" fn return for a grant the sch<x>l provides free secondary education for Swazi¬ 
land children, and a conscience clause protects from any suspicion of religious coercion 
any children whose parents wish to avail themselves of it. The staff is paid from a 
Government grant of £1,400 per annum subject to satisfactory reports by a Govern¬ 
ment Inspector " 

Recently a company assumed control of the institution, and on completion of 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association, which were approved, the Reverend 
Watts executed a I>eod of Renunciation of his interest in the buildings, Ac., which 
had cost him £1,739 as well as any claim against the Administration for interest 
on this sum. The Administration also renounced all interest in the buildings erected 
bv the Government, and gave the St. Mark's Company ten stands in the Mbabane 
township free of purchase price 

At present, under the Articles of Association, the Swaziland Administration has 
the right to ap|K>int members «»f the Council so long as it contributes not less than 
£1,400 a year to the funds of the Association, and should the grant la- loss than £1,100 
a year the right to appoint Government representatives lapses. 

In connexion with this grant by the Administration several |*iints demand 
alteration:— 

(1) In the phra*e " fun- secondary education ” the connotation of the word 
" free " needs to Ik* considered, as it may mean the supply of free text 
books 

(2) If secondary education i» free would it In- competent for the school authori¬ 
ties to demand tuition fee# in the primary school? 

(3) The Administration has at present no means of knowing how the grant is 
actually expended. 

These matters are not of urgent moment, but need to be kept in view. 

Already in Swaziland for a sum of approximately £1.000 per annum a primary 
school with a »t.iff of four teachers and an enrolment of about 130 pupils has grown 
up at Ooedgegun. and ha# done very successful work, and an extra £160 would aid 
considerably in the promotion of secondary work at that centre. Further, it would 
moan that there would be in Swaziland a secondary school with an industrial bias, 
which would cost the Administration approximately the same amount ns is paid to 
St. Mark’* Tin- establishment of secondary work in Swaziland will certainly be 
appreciated by the European population in that locality who have long considered that 
a large sum of Government money was being spent on n school which does not meet 
their special educational requirements, as regards language, Ac., and they have had 
to rend their pupils out of Swaziland. 

Appended is a full report* on St. Mark's School, which advocates the widening 
of the basis of secondary work at that centre It is hoped that the same widening 
will be possible at the Goedgegun school, so that the edueation given at both centres 
will fit the pupils functionally for life, but at the same time assure them n certain 
social eachct 


CHAPTER VI. 

Bursaries. 

There are at present two types of bursaries: (1) a boarding or travelling bursary 
which is a small grant made to parents to obtain l»oarding for their children near 
day schools, or to enable them to travel to such schools, and (2) grants actually paid 
to'Europeans to enable them to send their children to schools for secondary education, 
•*.«., either to St. Mark's or to other school# outside Swaziland. 

I would now suggest that the amount to be paid out in boarding bursaries should 
be definitely limited in the case of each district, the total not to exceed £500, and 
that the following bursaries should be awarded each vear - 

Five to the most successful pupils in the Standard V examination and five to the 
most succc**ful pupils in the Standard VI examination, provided that the application 
be made to the Assistant Commissioner of the district witnin which the parents reside, 
and provided that he consider* that their financial circumstances are such as make 
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it necessary for them to receive aid from the Administration towards the prosecution 
of their secondary work These bursar)’ applications should be considered bv a 
Board consisting of the Government Secretary, the Financial Secretary, the Director 
of Education, and a Member of the Advisor)’ Council, who would take‘into considera¬ 
tion the work done by the pupils in the annual examinations and the ages of the 
candidates, and the awards could then be made anil the bursaries awarded could, 
under certain conditions, remain enforced until the end of the year in which tlie pupil* 
attained the age of eighteen. 

Ft is further suggested that once in three years a scholarship should be awarded 
alternatively to boys and girls educated in a Swaziland primary school who hail passed 
Matriculation, to enable these boys and girls to be trained for two yean at a recog¬ 
nized training centre. It is suggested that the scholarship should be worth £80 per 
annum, and that before the candidate received this financial assistance his or her 
parents should sign an agreement to teach for a period of five years in a Swaziland 
school at the scale of salary operating, ami should repay bv means of instalment* 
the money advanced for training or a portion of it such .is sfiall be determined. 


CHAPTER Ml. 

Gknkhai.. 

On looking back over the year it cannot Ik* denied that progress ha* been made, 
nie schools have all been visited and re|N>rted upon, and the advice given to the 
teachers has brought in abundantly improved work and greater keenness. The 
departmental examinations in Standard* \ and VI at the end of 1029 showed that 
at some school* the work compares most favourably with work done at other schools 
in the neighbouring Provinces. Again the teachers have been encouraged to accept 
more definite responsibility for the work of their pupils, and this means Icni retarda¬ 
tion. In fact, the year has been a year of consolidation. Throughout the coming 
year matter* that will receive particular attention are 

(1) The standardizing of all text books. 

(2) The repair and improvement of school premises. 

(3) Tin* introduction of post-Standard VI work at some centre in southern 
Swaziland. 

0 The embellishment of school grounds. 

.'•) The establishment of definite medical in*|»ection of all school children 

>») A vacation course for European teachers. 

7) The stimulation of interest in maize competitions ami tree planting. 


Tint Aims ok Nativb Education. 

In the 1929 rejsirt the Director of Native Education in S.ulltera Rhodesia, 
commenting upon the lack of clnrity and general agreement as regard* the aims of 
native education, and explaining that the mark luu been missed because there was 
never a mark set up at which to aim says, inter alia 

n .mi moU t ' 1 "fi 1 * difl f'? 11 ?° , . how ,h “ l 'M'™ 1 sn.l naiiccshtW hsT. ,.r» 

K"? ° r ** insdsqusl. and dixsr.M aim., which hr infiltration fr.sn 

h?. , ’"V d f taUrlo, “ u P° n ou « lo °k •»«! procJura. KiampU of 

Ihi. would bo tha emphaat. plac.,1 upon moral or manta! disriptiiw, 'ho dirfiwtion botw«w» 
liberal adulation for tha huropoan and •• illiberal " for iho nalim; tha conai.loration 
of education aa iho han.lmaid to Ufa hrraaftar, or lha conviction that all achoola mu* autwartw 
church work and bo Iho first and last pro ccc/.r*. To jh * tulata thia by no maana .itnifr* 
that a atiffma should ba attached to those concerned. They were walking by lha litfht they 
had and by it they walked long and faithfully. Incidentally .he .tody of European «y*«i 
whethar indiffenoua or tranaported. would reveal the acceptance of limilar aim. with rrmlting 
WfAkriMHM I fin nliMrianm in tka Pk.iaaL aa. .. « I a ... 


To postulate ihia by no ineana aignifirw 
rned They were walking by the light (hey 
Incidentally the aiudy of European ayatema 
the acceptance of aimilar aim. with nsaltine 


in the Church in Rhodaua aa elaewhere a a. 


that ” in order la 


•labiiiae the faith of convert* and to aaaial in character development it waa neenwarv that they 
•hould be able to read the Soripturea or other hooka of religioua inatruction tranalated by Um 
S li-ionarW" (Firfc Section 2*8. Native Education ConunUon*. report IwST * 

tr.inTng* of° Era nge!iau"/!nd pj^'^ ** ■ Pr ~'' ° f ^ 

These remarks of the Director apply of course with equal force to Swaziland 
where 1 * different denominations are at work And. as in Rhodesia so in Swaziland! 


M. is most essential that a mark at which to aim should Ik* set up by the Administration 
The policy at the moment is best indicated by setting out in full the following excerpt 
from the Memorandum on “ Educational Policy in British Tropical Africa “ bv the 
Advisor)- Committee, and presented by the Secretary of Stale for the Colonies to 
Parliament in March. 1926, where we read that 

’’ Education would be adapted to the mentality, aptitude, occupation, and tradition! 
of the yanou* people.. curving aa far a. powble all wand and healthy dement. in ih. 
labnc of ihair wcial life; adapting thrm where natwary to <han«d cii.unutancr. and 
progrr^ire idea., aa an agent of natural growth and evolution. Ita aim thuuld l« to render 
the individual more efficient in hia or her condition of life, whatever it may he, and to promoto 
the advancement of the c mmunity a. a whole through the Improvemem of agriculture, the 
development of naUte i»durtriea. the impn.vrment of health, the training of the iwople in 
the management of their own aflaira and llie inculcation of true ideal, of oiliwiuhip and 
mrvioe. It irnet include the rai.ing up of capable. trurtworlbr. public .piriled leader, of 
tU people belonging lo their own ra«»." 

Ihc revised syllabus, which is now ui the printer's hands, makes ample pro¬ 
vision for the teaching of the vernacular, craft work, agriculture, nature study, and 
hygiene, and text books have been suggested which contain matter likely to’ Ik of 
interest and of value to the children. In fact the code i» arranged *o as to assist 
pupil* m wrestling with difficulties of their environment and to equip them in some 
measure to sstisfy their legitimate economic needs and social aspirations as natives, 
making full u*e of the setting in which they are placed. We must protect them 
from such thing* as the alleged buying of paraffin 3s 9d. a gallon, when petrol in 
the same locality is sold at 3s. or 3s. 3d. a gallon. Indeed, us was suggested by tbu 
Principal Veterinary Officer, there should be in all schools a list of the ordinary price* 
of all commodities so as to guide the native in both huving and selling. 

On two point* it will be necessary to place spociaf stress:— 

(1) Improvement of Health .—This to a certain extent can Ik* aided lx>tli l»v 
example anti precept within the school, but to a greater extent will it 
be aided by the training of native nurse* al some of the hospitals which 
we have in Swaziland. The training, however, must lie along lines 
approved by compotenl medical authorities It is urged, ami lias already 
been mentioned earlier in this report, that this year the Administration 
should finance the training of eight such nurses at a cost of £2f) per 
annum each, which means a total expenditure of £2<M). It will lie money 
well invested! Since the writing of this report it has been found ini- 
possible lo make financial provision for the training of more than four 
such nurses. 

(2) Training of /-coder*.—The basis of chieftainship i* in Swaziland hereditary, 

and t* likely to remain so. The writer thinks that it would Is* well worth 
while forming at some future date a duns at the New National Institution 
whore the son* of chiefs, after completing their ordinary school course 
might Ik* trained specifically for their work as chiefs. Tin* contents of 
such a course should include:—Native Administration in Africa, Village 
Hygiene. Elementary Civics. Relationship* that should exist between 
chiefs. Missionaries and Officials; Court procedure and elementary law; 
Agriculture, Sx., &c. Such a Course would Ik of great value to them 
and to the Administration in tlieii subsequent work. 

With the revised cotie for the schools, with the possibility of seeming a supply 
of trained native nurses, and with attention to the training of future native chiefs, 
we may feel that native education in Swaziland is now definitely aiming at the mark 
which was set up in the 192.'* Memorandum. We have, at any rate, a target, and 
all that is now required is that we should improve our somewhat poor weapons and 
find the right range. 

It would not be right to close this section of the report without reference to two 
educational agencies which have done much for the indirect education of the Swazis 
in a quiet ami unostentatious way. I refer in the first place to the excellent medical 
work which is being conducted entirely voluntarily in connection with the Wayfarer 
and Pathfinder (Girl Guide and Boy Scout movements among the natives). These 
are two movements that should receive every encouragement. Probably these two 
agencies have clone more work of real educational value in Swaziland than even the 
schools. Finally. I should like to th ink in particular three officers of the Administra¬ 
tion. who have devoted so much of their keenness and enthusiasm to the cause of 
native education, and who have helped me with their wide experience, not only 
of native affairs, hut of native administration I refer to Mr T. A. Steward. 
Assistant Commissioner of Mbabane. Mr. W. Elder. O.B E.. F.R.C.V.8., Principal 
Veterinary Officer, and Mr. 8. B. Williams. Deputy Assistant Commissioner. Bremers- 





dorp. To them largely was due the inception of the New National I*chool for the 
Swazi*. Also, I wish to acknowledge all the help and consideration that 1 have 
received from Sobhusa II. Paramount Chief of the Swazis. 


Native Education. 

Prior to the writer’s arrival in Swaziland at the beginning of December. 1926. 
there had been no Department of Education, and there was practically no data obtain¬ 
able on which to work or on which to base reasoned proposals for the readjustment 
oi native education. All that it was possible to ascertain was that there were seven 
teen different religious denominations conducting school work amongst the Swazis, 
which work was subsidized by the Administration to the amount of £2,260 per annum, 
the grant being paid out on a basis proportional to the yearly attendance certified by 
each Mission, There was further information available to the effect that there were 
1.1 schools sharing this grant-in-aid. with a total attendance of 4,600 children, and 
that there was a Government School at Zombode, the National Home of the Swazi 
people. At this school, it was gathered, there was a demand for secondary education, 
and that financial provision for a Secondary School teacher had been made on the 
estimates of the Swazi National Fund. Beyond the alxtve facts, and the knowledge 
that each year when a scliool inspector visited the Territory, such time as was left 
over from the inspection and examination of European schools was made available 
for an inspection of the larger and more accessible native schools, nothing definite 
could bo ascertained. 

A questionnaire to Missionaries conducting educational work, much travelling, 
and the visiting of nulive schools, together with numerous interview* with Europeans 
and natives, soon, however, placed before one's vision a picture, albeit a very incom¬ 
plete picture, of native education in Swaziland, and put one in possession of numerous 
interesting facts. In order to deal proinj>tly with this situation an interim report* 
was drafted -a ropy is attached to this report—ami was placed before His Honour 
on 3rd March, 1929. In it certain recommendation* were made. After a studv of 
the report referred to, Him Honour decided to call together the heads of the various 
Missions working in Swaziland in order to hear the report read, and to discus# and 
consider the recommendations. Eventually the meeting was held at Bremerwlorp on 
9th April. 1929. At this meeting, it was proposed to the Missions that the grant in- 
aid paid by the Administration should Ik* entirely devoted to the payment of teachers' 
salaries at as many school# as the grant would suffice for and in accordance with a 
scale and plan of selection laid down by the Inspector of Education. The Mi..i«>n< 
considered tins to be too sudden a change, and pleaded that half the grant should be 
thus utilized and that the remaining half of the grant should be use.I for the financing 
of the remaining sohm.l*. This was agreed to by His Honour, who staled that another 
meeting would Ik* held towards the end of the year to discus* the working of the new 
scheme. At the seme meeting, and on the advice of His Honour, those present 
formed themselves into a Board of Advice on Native Education. At the subsequent 
meeting, the missionaries expressed themselves as l>oing satisfied that the new *ch.-me 
of grant payment was working satisfactorily, and suggested that increased proportion 
of the grant should he used in the same way. provided more financial aid could Ik* 
obtained from the Administration, and at that point the matter rests for the present 
There are, however, other points of interest. During the vear the Native School* 
Syllabus has been entirely revised and is now in the printer's hands. A calendar 
for the use of Native School# m Swaziland has been introduced, and finally the Adminis¬ 
tration has appointed a fully trained and experienced teacher to visit the scliools. 
to supervise the work and to demonstrate to the teachers proper method# of teaching 
The Director of Education, Tanganyika, stated in his 1927 report, that“ The 
attainment of standard is not the work of a moment, and the neglect of years cannot 
l»o bridged in a few months." That remark certainly applies to Swaziland, but we 
can sav that during the last fifteen months this department has managed to secure 
real contact with all those in Swaziland who are desirous of helping to solve the 
apparently nevcr-to-be-solved problem of native education in Swaziland, and that 
this problem is now being seriously attacked. Since the interim report referred to 
was written it has been ascertained that there are 207 native schools in Swaziland, 
which total includes the two Government Native School# at Zombode and Eohamba 
respective ly At these native schools there is an enrolment of approximately 6.000 

• Not printed. 
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On private Property. Area. 

17 ... 43 


Total ... 207 

From the above statistics we see that at each Swaziland native sch^Tthere is 
an average of 23 pupils in atU-mbnce Therein lie*, 1 think, one of our l,iggc*l 
problem* for consideration. H e have too many *mall school * in Swaziland, and 1 
would add too many small school* too close to one another. Instances could be 

5™. «v T U, ’ > ° f . na,,ve ? hu , rch building* (which generally have a school 
attached) all in one country area which are within three miles of one another, indeed, 
in some case# within 600 yanl* Denominational zeal ha* outrun discretion to the 
detriment of native education. One has no hesitation at all in stating that loss than 
half he present number of scIkk. #, properly financed, controlled, and distributed 
would «rve the present needs of the ."wax.* with much greater efficiency. Many of 
the small school# have actually been visiter! by the writer, and a few detail# are given 

School (1). Visited at 10 a.iu. Five children in attendance. No equipment 
except one bench. No time table and only four chart*. Teacher a girl, 
professes to have passed Standard I. 

School (2). Visited II a.m. Four children in attendance. School held in a 
round thatched hut, hut very much the worse for wear. Equipment, one 
blackboard, but there are no desks or benches Teacher a girl, ha* passed 
Standard II. No time table in use. 

School (3). Visited at 9.40 a.m. Scliool held in broken down *«mI building and 
almost in state of collapse. Seven pupils were in attendance. Eight on 
previous date. Teacher has passed Standard III. Equipment consisted of 
two paraffin boxes as benches. No time table in use. One blackboard, but 
there is no chalk. 

The above are certainly specially selected as bad examples, and there are a 
number of school* where quite promising work is lieing done, but speaking generally, 
I am satisfied that a large number of these small schools should not be subsidized 
by the Administration. Also it is considered that no aid should he given in respect 
of night schools in the rural area*, and that attendance at night schools should not 
be taken into consideration in the financing of Mission schools. 

These small schools controlled by unqualified teachers are known as Class I schools 
(Bosh Schools). They are not intended to give instruction beyond Standard I, and 
the following recommendation in respect of their recognition is made:— 

Recommendation. — In order to improve the present position it is suggested that 
the Administration should continue to subsidize such of the schools as already come 
on the list of schools working under the new scheme—such scliool# would form n 
nucleus on which to build the scheme—hut should permit no other school to be con¬ 
sidered eligible for a grant-in-aid until they could show :— 

(1) Hiat the average attendance for the last two quarters has been sixteen or 

more, exclusive of any night school attendance. 

(2) That the hear! teacher possesses a Standard V or Standard VI qualification. 

(In very special cases a lower qualification may be allowed.) 

(3) Tint there is a building which is sufficiently hygienic and in good repair, 

and which allows for an area of twelve square feet of floor space for each 

pupil in average daily attendance. 

(4) That there is seating provision for all pupils, a table, a chair, a cupboard 

with lock and key, and a blackboard ana chalk, a time piece, and a bell 

(ft) TTiat pupils are provided with the necessary slates, pencils, and reading 

books, and that there are Zulu and English reading sheets for the infants. 

(6) TTiat there is provision for teaching needlework and hand crafts. 

(7) TTiat the building is distant at least three miles from any other aided school, 

(8) That school hours extend over not less than four hours per day, of which 

twenty hours a week are devoted to approved manual training. 








Should any Mission have schools which meet the requirements given, and so 
justify inclusion on the list of aided schools, then application should be made to the 
Assistant Commissioner of the district within which the school falls for a New 
School ” form This form should be filled in. and when completed returned to 
Assistant Commissioner of the district, who would, if he thought it necessary, visit 
the school, and report to the Administration as to whether or not he considered that 
the new school should l* added to the aided list. Pinal decision should rest with 
the Inspector of Education, and should he approve of the school, grant-in-a.d on 
the basis of £6 per quarter for the teacher’s salary would be paid as from the begin^ 
ning of the financial vear within which the application was made The number <»r 
such schools accepted would of course be in accordance with the financial provisions 
of the Department. For the coming year I would suggest the acceptance o* twenty 
at an expenditure of £4X0. In the case of Class II schools I would make the same 
plan operative, but the conditions governing the acceptance °\ ,he wh< ??! for _ 
purposes would be somewhat more stringent. The following conditions are 
suggested:— 

(1) That the head teacher must be in possession of a Teacher’- Certificate. 

and must not bo under eighteen years of ago . 

(2) That the average attendance for at least two consecutive quarters has 

been 26 oi over (no night school attendance to count). 

(3) That the school building must be well lighted, ventilated and roofed, and 
be kept in a clean and satisfactory state, and that there must be accom¬ 
modation of at least 12 square feet of floor space for each child on roH. 

(I) That the equipment must comprise seating accommodation for each child, 
desk- for all abovo Standard II. a table, a chair, chalk and blackboard, 
and a bell, and that suitable provision must In- made for the safe k«-cp- 
ing, under lock and key, of registers, log book. &c There must be a 
time-piece and a few necessary gardening tool*. 

(6) That the pupils must be provided with the necessary slate*, pencils and 

reading hooks, and that there must be Zulu ami English reading sheets 

for the infants. . .. , 

(ft) That the building must In* distant at least three miles from any other aided 

school. , , « or i 

(7) School hours must not be less than five a day and of the 2-» hours per 

week, five must be devoted to manual work prescribed by the Department. 

The same procedure as with Class I school would be adopted in dealing with 
applications for Uie placing of Class II schools on the grant list*. At these Class I 
schools the work would bo from the lowest class*-* up to and including Mandard . 
and the teachers would have to hold either a Third Grade or a Second Grade Icachcra 
Certificate. Salary grants would be on the basis of £*»2 10s. Od per annum for a 
third-grade teacher and £00 per annum for a second-grade teacher. If ten more 
schools wore permitted this year, in addition to the group which lias alrcad) i«cen 
established under what is known as the M New Scheme, there would Ik- an expendi¬ 
ture of an extra £000 per annum, supposing the teachers were all possessed ot a 
Second Grade Certificate (which is unlikely to be the case). 

At Class II schools where there has been for two consecutive quarters an a\ira>.o 
of 46 or over, provided the building had the necessary accommodation, the question 
of an assistant teacher might be considered, but I do not consider that the Adminis¬ 
tration should consider the appointment of more than five Such assistants who must 
have passed Standard VI would be entitled to a salary of £24 per annum. A drop 
in the attendance below 46 would automatically cancel the authority to employ an 

’'""''The above suggestion for the allocation of future granU-in-aid to Class I and II 
schools will aid in the solution of a difficulty which is looming on the horizon Iht* 
difficulty is that there is a desire amongst the native people tlu*m*elves to esUbhsh 
their own schools independent of any Missions, m fact to establish tnbal school* 
under purely government control. This is perfectly natural growth and is general y 
recognized riiroughout Southern Africa. Under the above scheme it would be quite 
competent for a native chief who possessed within his area what he considered a 
suitable school to approach the A.lminuUration for aid on its behalf. 

At the end of the present year it is intended to organize an examination of all 

S ils in Standard IV. and successful pupils will Ik given a signed report card winch 
show the standard achieved in various subject*. Should the pupil wish to enter 
s Standard V class it will be necessary to produce the Standard I\ pass can! before 
admission into Standard V at any school will be possible. 


There is now left a group of about five schools in various parts of the country 
where, what may be termed intermediate work—work with Standards \ and VI 
is being attempted. Such of these schools as are known to the writer arc 

(1) Mbuluzi School for girls (Mbuluzi). South African General Mission. 

(2) Frenson Memorial School (Mhlotshcni), Scandinavian Alliance. 

(3) St. Joseph’s School (Bremersdorp), Roman Catholic. 

(4) Nazarene Mission (Pigg's Peak). 

(5) Mahamba School (Mahamba), Wesleyan School. 

These schools have for a considerable time been attempting work with Standards \ 
and VI, and from them the Missions have drawn teachers for the smaller schools. 
Further, in most of them there are boarder*. One hesitate* to finance these sohools 
when so much is required for the ordinary small schools of Swaziland especially 
when there is provision for boarders at the Zombode School. The work at these 
schools is distinctly good, and it ha* U-on arranged tliat they should work in accord¬ 
ance with the Natal Code for Standards V and VI. and that pupils should take the 
Natal School leaving Certificate at the en.l of Standard \ I course. 1 Ins was done 
at the end of 1929 at the Zombode School. . 

After having given the matter very considerable thought, the writer thinks 
that it will be sound policy, in view of the fact that the Administration has, perhaps 
unwittingly, allowed this work to develop to it* oresent extent, to give a grant to 
the first four institutions, if applied for, on the following conditions 

Clou III:— 

(1) That there is at the school a European in continuous residence. 

(2) Tliat there is in sole charge of the classes either a qualified European 

teacher, or a native teacher with a First Grade Certificate. 

(3) Tliat the School can show that in the two classes there has been for two 
consecutive quarters a minimum average attendance of at leaat > wazi- 
land pupils who posses* evidence of having passed Standard IV. 

(4) Tliat the boarding accommodation for surli of the pupils as are boarder* 

is adequate and hygienic, and that proper arrangements are made as 
regard* food and lighting . 

(5) Tliat the classroom*, desks. blackUard*. and other necessary equipment* 

The salary grant to a teacher at such a school should not Ik Icm than l*‘ r 
annum—the Administration thus being liable for a maximum of £280 ,Kr annum. 

The amount of money involved in carrying out the above suggestions add.t.mml 
to the amount utilized already in financing tlie 40 school, already under tht N« w 
Scheme " costing £1.260. would Ik a- follows^ 

20 Class I school* at £24 per annum each. 4X0 

10 Class II school* at £00 per annum each. 

4 Has* III school* at £70 |Kr annum each ... 

6 Assistant Teachers at £24 per annum each..!*• 

Total ... £1.4X0 


Already- wc have on the estimates £1,000 from General ^vcjiuc. an amount 
of £1 400 from the Swazi National Fund, and every hone of a further £2.000 from 
General Revenue, giving a total amount of £4,400 for the financing «.f schools under 
he control of Missions If we allow 0 total of £2.600 or the financing of the 
Miwkm Schools we are left with a balance of £1,960. Of this amount I recommend 
that £460 should be returned to the Swazi National Fund for use at the No*' 
Institution, and that the balance, less the salary- and allowances for the Native Sc oo 
Supervisor and the expenses of nurse training at Bremersdorp and Mahamba. should 
be left as a contingency fund. , n 

For the expenditure of £2.600 we -hall have in Swaziland a group of about. 70 
school* under teachers who have fair qualifications. They will Ik on sites that have 
been approved bv the Administration; they will be properIv equipped and it w 
SS ^supervision of one inspector and one native schools 

to organize and control the work properly. Further it »« considered Ait these 70 
schools will suffice for the educational needs of Swaziland for the next five years. 

. - -a- nmviiian nf education bevond Standard VI it is considered that 

no fncOitiL should be provided except such as’will Ik obtainable at the New National 
Training Institubon. where this vear it is intended to Mart two courses of instruction 
one of which will, with a certain amount of training in woodwork, agriculture, and 
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domestic science, lead ultimately to the Junior Certificate of the ' ^ershy of South 
Africa, the other to the training of native. ,n agriculture and \ 

For the carrying out of this work the Paramount Chief of the Swazis has set aside 
about 160 acres of suitable land, and already the bouses classrooms 
are* in proco» of 'notion. .ho work boin S done by nn.,v«. -ho « the. expense of 
the Swazi National Fund have in years past been sent toinstitution* m the 1 n on 
of South Africa where such training could be obtained. At this site, which is near 
to the Kraals of the Paramount Chief, and which faces the Mdimba “^^'to'limld 
which clings all that is most sacred m Swaz, trad,turn and history. .t w> * TS 1 

up an institution which will lie the unde of the >waz, 

it is hoped to have a training college for native teacher. cW*■****“ X?cUa£! 

chiefs may be trained in work which they w, 1 have to ‘K^ndnume^u. <***£*" 

for instruction in such things as commercial work, leather "ork^c^ A 

strong committee, compose.! of the Assistant Commissioner. Mbabane. SJw 

Veterinary and Agricultural Officer, the liwwctor of Kducation he ' 

and two other native chiefs advise Hi* Honour and 

whole .,f the work, which includes the Primary School at the /on*** * 

the T/>bamba School, a! the Kraal of «be n«ef.|neM lomawa. -under feu»£*nle 

supervision of a European Principal, who has beenponded from 

fe tWfcSSa&a 

but^now'it'is"hoped S*k iSf be'JoSbte to give them the necessary education with- 
in their own territory __ 

Coloured Education. 

chHdrenl'the Utt^'a'nu mber oftL' Scimlinavian 

sr r. f 

sm ssuttz 
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two institutions will be of the same amount. 


Conclusion. 

Swaziland. 
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Tbe vear under review has, to a large extent, been a survey year, but the results 
of the survey have indicated that there are problems in Swaziland education winch 
are well worth solving, and in the solution it may be I hat we, in this small territory-, 
may I* abb- to contribute our small mite towards the solution of what is the Empire s 
greatest problem in British Africa, and that is the uplifting of the mass of African 
l>eoples. irrespective of race, colour, or creed. 

Mv gratitude for the personal counsel and co-operation of Your Honour, cannot 
be adequately expressed Without such counsel, co-operation and fnendlv aid the 
year would have been most difficult and the pitfall* many 

H. J. E. Dumbbell, 

Inspector of Education 
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DESPATCH FROM THE HIGH COMMISSIONER, SOUTH AFRICA, TO THE 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER. SWAZILAND. 

iCopv received in Dominion* Office on 'Ml, March, 1031. under cover of High 
ComrnUtioner-H despatch So. 120 of 20lh February. 1931.) 

Sib (N ° 263 ) High Commissioner’s Office, Capo Town. 20th February, 1931 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 49 of the 
2nd February* forwarding the Annual Report of the Inspector of Education for !!»• 
vear 1929. ’l have read the Report with much interest, and I should be glad il an 
expression of mv appreciation could be conveyed to Mr. Dumbrcll 
2. I concur generally in the views expressed in vour despatch. 

I have. Ac , 

K M. BURMESTER. 

High Commissioner 
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